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To 


Brother to the King of 


LE = 


MongEIGNEUR, 


HE favourable reception with which 


ſervations I had an opportunity of making 
in the courſe of my travels. If your High- 
neſs will deign to permit me to prefix you? 
name, my wiſhes will be complete. I 
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DEDICATION: 


of the public approbation, and ſhall the leſs 
my zcal at the moment that I was about 
to undertake more —— i 


I am, > 


| With the moſt profound reſpeR; 


Your Highneſs's moſt obedient, 
and moſt bumble ſervant, 


SAV ARY. 
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2E 1 2 to the fall 


p R E F ACE. 
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PRAVELS are the moſt ĩnſtructive 

ſchool of man. It is by travelling 
that he acquires a knowledge of his fel- 
low creatures; it is by living amongſt 
he finds a point of compariſon which 
enables him to judge of the manners, the 
religion, and government of his own coun- | 
try. Surrounded by the prejudices of 
education, enſlaved by cuſtom, until he 
quits his native country, he views other 
nations only through an opake medium, 
which, varying their forms and colours to 


judgment of the objects. He will be aſto- 
niſhed at their errors, although he him- 


a , 


vi FRE FF ACT 

as ſtriking ; he will laugh at the abſur- 
dity ef their cuſtoms, himſelf a flave to 
as great extravagancies. 

But after examining with deliberate 
of different people, after calculating the 
preciſe influence of education, laws, and 
climate, on their natural and moral qua- 
lities, he will extend the ſphere of his 
of prejudice, and break the bonds with 
which cuſtom has enchained his reaſon. 
It is then that, looking towards his own 
eyes, the erroneous opinions he has there 
formed will Ys a cvry ng WE 
bear a different aſpet." 
| Before he ſets out on his travels, it is 
neceſſaty that he ſhould be thoroughly 
| acquainted with geography and hiſtory. 
The former will point out the local the- 
atre of great events, the latter will recall 
them to his memory. Enlightened by this 
two-fold luminary, in travelling through 
the eaſtern world, the ſcene of the moſt 
aſtoniſhing revolutions, which have more 
than once changed the ſurface of the 
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Viator, Heroem calcas. That rock, whoſe 


| Nate of perfection. 8 
pariſons between the paſt and preſent fit 


PRE F A C E. vii 


the very mountains will ſpeak to his un- 


rude bed of brambles, he will read the 


try honoured the manes of a hero: Sta, 


of the ſea, will recall to his memory the 


unhappy fate of that deſpairiag lover, 


whoſe ſublime and animated verſes de- 
ſervedly procured her the title of the 
tenth muſe. Thoſe ruins, the ſad remains of 


recolleQtion of man, ennobled by the love 
of liberty, his enlarged ſoul, and all the 
faculties of mind and body in the higheſt 


tion of human affairs will recur to his i 
gination! How immenſe the chain of 
events he has to purſue! But he will 
content himſelf with marking the great 
leading features, and with laying before 
is reader thoſe ſtriking circumſtances, 

wherein 


w PREFACE. 


| wherein the paſt and the preſent are Illu 


trated, and brought into contact, without 
being confounded together. 
At the fight of thoſe ſuperb monuments 
that Egypt ftill poſſeſſes, his reflections will 
turn on the character of a people, whoſe 
works alone, of all the ancient nations, have 


have been that people, who ſeemed to have 


laboured only for immortality, and from 
whom Orpheus, Homer, Herodotus, and 
Plato, went in ſearch of thoſe different 
— — 


proved ineffectual to lift up the veil of the 
| numerous hicroglyphics diſperſed through | 


that rich region. The knowledge of theſe 
characters would illuſtrate ancient hiſtory, 
and furniſh a ray of light perhaps to pe- 
netrate that darkneſs which covers the 
| firſt ages of the world. | 
2 Become a citizen of the univerſe; he will 
riſe ſuperior to partiality and opinion, and, 


in deſcribing citics and countries, his pen 


will adopt no other guide than truth. 
io | But 
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above all, let him net, like to many 
— make himſelf the principe] 
figure in his paintings, nor throw a glare 
of light around himſelf, whilft he leaves in 
the ſhade the other perſonages an the can» 


ves. Sock ave the primatghs Tee tho 
deem eſſential. 

. information, and to the 
genius of obſervation, he muſt unite alſo : 
axe 59. profound, nd ponraetng Go- 
or writings intereſting, > is not 
feed on behalding the ſpot where. the 
great Pompey was aſſaſſinated on his land- 
ing near Pelufum ; if the wonders of 
Egypt have not ſtruck him with aſtoniſh- 
ment and admiration ; if he bas not la- 
mented. over the auguſt ruins of Alexan- 
dria, and over the irreparable lok of 
400,000 volumes, devoured by the flames ; : 
ir he has not felt his breaſt inflamed by | 
Vor. 1. A the 


the labours, I have undergone, only as a 
Mar ct. 
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LETTER * 


A general deſcription of Egypt, and of the 
changes which it has undergone from the 
ml remote antiquity to the preſent time. 
The reader will bere find an account of the 
topography of the country, and a detail of 


the labours of the ancient kings in confining 
the channel of the Nile, with the origmal 


Formation of the Delta, and its gradual 
1 * 
To Mr. L. M. 

Alexandria, the 24th July, 1777. 
You complain, Sir, of my filence ; you 
call upon me to make good my promiſe. 
Where, ſay you, * are thoſe portraits of 
the Oriental manners that I expected from 
your taſte for obſervation? What! for 

Vor. I. B — three 


2 LET IT HERS 
three years have you been travelling in 
Egypt, without writing me one word of 
that moſt celebrated of all the countries in 


tze world?” 


the advice you gave me on quitting Paris ; 
you will there find my juſtification. 
« Young Man, you arc going into a fo- 
« reign country, where you will ſee new 
% men. Obſerve the influence of climate, 
law of ancient cuſtoms, and the opera- 
« tions of deſpotiſm on weak mortals; 
from them you will diſcover the hiſtory 
of their vices and their virtues ; to faci- 
= las this Rudy laxre the Oriencel lon 
* puapes, converſe with the Greeks, the 
« Turks, and the Arabs; live amongſt them, 
< and, to ſee them as they really are, leave 
«© your prejudices behind you ih France. 
Try to paint the people you ſee after Na- 
* ture. Let the Turk ſtrictly reſemble 
« himſelf, and do not give us a repre- 
<« ſentation of Paris at Grand Cairo.” 

Such were the precepts dictated by your 
wiſdom; „„ 


your 


r friendſhip rendered them dear to me, 
0 have remained engraven on my 
— Three years travels, attended 

i difficulties and much labour, 
Juci practice. By writing to you 
hs 7 ie te 
deere geo 

account of the limits of Egypt, | 
fac revolutions as time and the labours 

of man have produced in that 2 
The map that accompanĩes this letter. 
356 
own e 
DS TT 
Sicard, of Pocock, of Nieburh, WE 
Danville. This laſt geographer grap| 
learned criticiſm could diſtinguiſh _ 
amidſt the numerous contradictions _ 
me. — RO 
it is impoſſible not 24 aſtray wi 
1 22 
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of mountains which ſeparates it from Nu- 
bia; the Red Sea, and the Iſthmus of Suez 
form its eaſtern limits; and it is terminat- 
ed to the weſtward by the deſerts of Lybia, 
in the midſt of which ſtood the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. Its greateſt length is from 
Sienna, fituated under the tropic of Can- 
cer, to cape Burlis, which, forming the 
moſt advanced point of the Delta, almoſt 
terminates the 32d degree of latitude. This 
diſtance is about two hundred and twenty 
five leagues. 

Its greateſt breadth is ſixty-cight leagues, 
drawing a right line from the ruins of Pe- 
luſa, to the tower of the Arabs, formerly 
called Tapofiris. This meaſure agrees with 
that of the ancients a, which made the 

| breadth 


(a Diodorus Siculus and Strabo allow the baſe of 
the Delta, which extended from Peluſium to Canopus, 
now called Alboutir, 1300 furlongs, which may be 
eſtimated at 54 leagues ; add to this 14 leagues from 

| Canopa to the tower of the Arabs, you will have 68 
leagues. Herodotus reckons 60 ſchenes, or 80 leagues 
from Mount Cafius to the gulph of Plintina, where 


Tapofiris was ſituated. Mount Caſius is 12 leagues to 
| the 


ON EGY PT. 0 


breadth of the Delta fifty- four leagues from 
Peluſium to Canopus, and fourteen from 
Canopa to Tapoſiris. 
Egypt is divided into Upper and Lower; 
the firſt is only a long valley, which begins 
at Sienna, and ends at Grand Cairo. Two 
chains of mountains, which take their riſe 
tours of that try. Their direction is 
from ſouth to north, until they reach the 
latitude of Cairo, where ſeparating to the 
right and left, one of them takes the direc- 
tion of mbunt Calaaum, the other termi- 
nates in banks of ſand near to Alexandria. 
The former is compoſed of high and ſteep 
rocks, the latter of ſandy hillocks, over a 


the eaſtward of Peluſa; by ſubtracting this number from 

the former, there will equally remain 68 leagues from 
Peluſa to Tapoſiris. It is evident that the two geogra- 
phers have meaſured the ſame extent of country in a 
right line, and not in following, like Herodotus, the 
baſe of the Delta ; for, from the time of Herodotus to 
their days, that part of Egypt had already increaſed by 
the immenſe quantity of ſand accumulated by the Nile; 
have found a conſiderable augmentation, 5 


B 3 mountains, 


6 nne 


mountains, are deſerts bounded by the Red 
Sea on the eaſt, and on the weſt by Afri- 
ca; in the midſt of them is that long plain 
which is no more than nine leagues broad, 
where it is the wideſt. It is there that the 
Nile flows between two inſurmountable 
barriers. Now, ſmooth and tranquil, he 
flowly purſues the courſe traced out by na- 
ture and by art; now, an impetuous tor- 
rent, reddened with the ſands of Ethiopia, 
he ſwells, and breaks over his boundaries, 
and overflows the country, which he co- 
vers with his waters for the ſpace of two 
hundred leagues. It is in this celebrated 
valley, that mankind firſt lighted the torch 
of the ſciences, whoſe radiance diffuſing it- 
{elf over Greece h. has ſucceſſively illu- 
minated the reſt of the world. This valley 
is ftill as fertile as in the beſt days of 


(*) Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus, ſay 
preciſciy that the Greeks derived the greateſt part of 
their knowledge from Egypt. It was from thence that 
Orpheus brought mythology, the daughters of Danaus, 

and the myſteries of Ceres. It was there that their 


n 7 


Thebes; but it is leſs cultivated, and its 


famous cities are laid level with the duſt. 
Deſpotiſm and jgnorance ſeated on the 
throne of laws, and arts, keep them buried 

and in ruins. 
Lower Egypt comprehends all that coun- 
try between Cairo, the Mediterranean, the 
Iſthmus of Suez, and Lybia. This im- 
menſe plain preſents on the borders of its 
parching ſands, a trip of lands cultivated 
along the canals of the river, and in the 
Greeks gave the name of the Delta. It 
is formed by the two branches of the Nile, 
which ſeparating at Bain el Bakara, the 
Cow's Belly, fall into the ſea below Dami- 
etta and Roſetta. This iſland, the moſt fer- 
tile in the world, has loſt much of its ex- 
tent, fince it was formerly bounded by Ca- 
nopa and Pelufium e. The ravages of its 
conquerors having overthrown the eaſtern 
bulwark of Egypt, the cultivators of the 


lands, too much expoſed to the inroads of 
the Arabs, have withdrawn into the inte- 


(c) Strabo, lib. 17. 
B 4 [10 


der of the year. By deepening them, by 
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rior parts of the country. The canals which 
uſed to convey fertility with their waters, 
are now filled. The earth, no longer wa- 
| tered, and continually expoſed to the burn- 
ing ardour of the ſun, is converted into a 
barren ſand. In thoſe places where for- 
merly were ſeen rich fields, and flouriſhing 
towns Cd), on the Peluſiac, the Tanitic, 
and the Mendeſian branches, which all 
ſtrike out from the canal of Damictta, no- 
thing is to be found at this day but a 
few miſcrable hamlets, ſurrounded by date 
trees, and by deſerts. Theſe once navi- 
gable canals e) are now no more than a 
vain reſemblance of what they were ; they 
have no communication with lake Menzall, 
but what is merely temporary, on the ſwel- 
ling of the Nile ; they are dry the remain- 


removing the mud depoſited by the river 


ſince the Turks have made themſelves 
maſters of Egypt, the country they paſs 
(4) Bubaſta, Peluſium, Phacuſa, and all the towns 

tally deſtroyed. 
(e) The Pelufiatic, the Tanitic, and Mcndefian 
branches were formerly navigable. 
a through 
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through would again be fertilized, and the 
Delta recover a third of its greatneſs. 

. Now that you have a general idea of 
Egypt, Sir, fix your attention on that rich 
country, and purſue the revolutions it has 
undergone. Beyond thoſe times, of which 


hiſtory has preſerved us any epoch, a peo- 
ple deſcended from the mountains near the 


cataracts, into the valley which is over- 


| flowed by the Nile //: it was then an 
impenetrable moraſs, covered with canes 
and reeds. After multiplied, and often fatal 


attempts, they at length diſcovered ſome ſa- 


nn 
dotus 


(/ Herodotus, p. 3 Diodorus Sicu- 


lus, lib. 1. and Strabo, lib. 17. aſcertain the ſame 


fact. 

(z) The lotus is an aquatic peculiar to Egypt, 
which grows in the rivulets, and on the fides of the 
lakes; there are two ſpecies of it, the one with a white, 
the other with a bluciſh flower ; the calix of the lotus 


blows like a large tulip, and diffuſes a ſweet ſmell, 


reſembling that of the lily ; the firſt ſpecies produces 
a round root like that of a potatoe ; the inhabitants 
of the banks of lake Menzall feed upon it. The ri- 
vulets in the environs of Damietta are covered with 


4 
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dotus calls the lily of the Nile, the reed 1 we 
call the ſugar-cane, and which has preſerved 
in that country its primitive name of thecafſab 
reed 75%, the colocaſſus Ci, the anion, and 


| this majeſtic flower, which riſes upwards of two fect 
above the water. Mr. Paw afferts that it has diſap- 
peared in Egypt, and gives a deſcription of that plant 
which bears no reſemblance to it, in his Recherches 
fur les Egyptiens & les Chinois, page 150; but it is 
not wonderful that this learned author ſhould be miſ- 
taken, fince the greateſt part of the travellers who 
is not to be found on the great canals of the Nile, but 
bee CRE I Ws Wir gar ef 
the country. 

(Þ) lene anther ern 64s that the ſugar-cane was 
brought out of India into Egypt. Perhaps the man- 
ner of cultivating it only has been brought from 
thence. It appears to me to be a native of a country 
which produces ſeveral different ſpecics of reeds, and 
„ Its very 
name induces this belief. 


(7) The colocaſſus is a plant well known in bota- 


large leaves; its root is of a conical form, and thick- 


er than that of the lotus. It is not fo infipid as a po- 
tatoe. 


the 
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the bean. Many years elapſed before they 
thought of cultivating theſe native plants. 
Neceſſity awakened their induſtry. He 
who by dint of hazard or reflection, made 
ſome uſeful diſcovery, became a king, or 2 
God 74). Ofiris taught men, who were 
at that time cannibals, to feed on the fruits 
of the earth, inſtead of human fleſh. Ifts, 
vate corn, and were elevated to the rank of 
deities. Hercules the Egyptian, the moſt 
ancient of the heroes who have borne that 
which ravaged that country, and had altars 
per Egypt were contending for their vaſt 
moraſſes with ſavage beaſts /, the ſea, 
according to ancient accounts, bathed the 
feet of theſe mountains where the pyramids 


are built, and advanced on the fide of the 


tower of the Arabs very far into Lybia. 
It covered a part of the Iſthmus of Suez; 
(+) Diodorus Siculus, p. 24. 


(1) Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, who gives = 
the opinion of the Ethiopians on this ſubject. 


and 
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Delta, formed a great gulph. I paſs over 
ages, and come to that period when the 
Egyptians, under the domination of a religious 
worſhip, and of laws, formed canals to car- 
ry off the ſtagnant waters of the Nile, op- 
poſed ſtrong dykes to its ravages, and, tired 
of dwelling in the caverns of the rocks, 
built towns on ſpots elevated by art or 
nature. Already the river was kept with- 
in its bounds ; the habitations of men were 
out of the reach of inundations m/; ex- 
perience had taught them to foreſee and to 
announce them. Geometry, meaſuring the 
lands newly riſen out of the river, or dimi- 
niſhed by its impetuoſity, ſecured the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the inhabitants. A large city had 
ſprung up in the middle of Thebais, and 
ſeveral kings had made it their glory toem- 
belliſh it. Such was the magaificence of its 
public monuments, that its remaining ruins 
at the end of upwards of four thouſand years 
leave us impreſſed with admiration and re- 
ſpect. Thebes flouriſhed for many ages, 


* ) Herodotus, p. 40. Euterpe. 


and 
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and Rome was not in exiſtence. Sepa- 
rated from the reſt of the world by deſerts, 
by mountains, and the ſea, the Egyptians 


extended the limits of their empire, cither 
they had acquired, or by cutting diap Jraine 
to dry up the marſhy grounds /z}. One 
of the kings of Egypt, foreſceing poſſibly 
what muſt happen, undertook to change 
the courſe of the river. After running one 
hundred and fifty leagues between the bar- 
riers I have mentioned, meeting with an 


(=) The priefts ſaid that Menes, the firſt king of 
Egypt, threw a bridge over the Nile, near Memphis. 
Before this prince's time, the river, overſpreading its 
banks at Mount Pſammius, ran to the ſouthward of 
that town, and diffuſed ĩtſelf through the deſerts of 
Lybia. At a hundred furlongs from Memphis he 
formed a dyke to ſtop its courſe, and forced it to re- 
turn between the mountains; by this means the ori- 
ginal bed was left dry. Since the Perſians have 
become maſters of Egypt in our time, they keep in 
repair, at great expence, the dyke that ſhuts the an- 
cient channel. Every year they add new works to 
it, and have placed troops to look after its preſerva- 
tion. Herodotus. Euterpe, p. 55. 


inſur- 
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inſurmountable obſtacle to the right, it 
turned precipitately to the left, and taking 
its courſe to the ſouthward of Memphis, it 
ſpread its waters through the ſands of Ly- 
dia. The prince had dug a new bed for 
ĩt to theeaſt of Memphis, and by means of 
a large dyke, obliged it to return between 
the gulph that bathes the rock on which 
is built the caſtle of Cairo. The ancient 
bed of the river was ſtill to be ſeen in the 
time of Herodotus, and the dyke which 
barred its entrance, The Perfians pre- 
ſerved it with the greateſt care. At the 
moment I am writing, this channel is not 
unknown ; it may be traced acroſs the de- 
fart, and paſſes to the weſtward of the lakes 
of Natrum. Petrified wood, maſts, lateen 
| yards, the wreck of veſſels which have for- 
merly navigated there, ſtill mark its ancient 
traces. The Arabs ſtill beſtow the name 
of Bahr Bela ma {o), ſea without water, 
on this channel, which is almoſt chaaked 


(0) The Anke call the great rivers Baby, or fea. 
. — It 
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It is to the labours of the monarch who 
finiſhed this great work, that Egypt is in- 
weight of the waters of the Nile, which 
throw themſelves into the bottom of the 
gulph, occafions a reflux of the ſea. The 
them collected together in heaps, ſo that 
the iſle of the Delta, very ĩnconſiderahle at 
firſt, aroſe out of the ſea, of which it has 
repelled the limits. It was a gift of the 
river. Improvement has fince come in aid 
to defend it againſt the attacks of the wa- 
ter, by raiſing dykes around it. In the 
time of Maris, who lived five hundred 
years before the Trojan war, the Delta then 
appeared in its infancy /. Eight cubits 


was then ſufficient to overflow it in all its 


extent. Boats paſſed over it from one ex- 
tremity to the other, and its towns, built 
on artificial clevations, reſembled the iſlands 
of the Egean ſea 76%. When Herodotus 
viſited Egypt, fifteen cubits were neceſſary 


| (+) Herodotus, p. 41. Euterp. 
. Strabo, lib. 17, p. 2236. 
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then overflowed the country for the ſpace 
of two days journey, to the right and left of 
the Delta. Under the Roman Empire, fix- 
time of the domination of the Arabs, their 
day is the meaſure of abundance ; but the 
 Inundation no longer extends over the Lower 
Egypt, but its progreſs is ſtopped at Grand 

Cairo, and in the neighbouring country. The 
Nile however ſometimes riſes to two-and- 
twenty cubits. The mud accumulated for 
ſo many years on the iſland, which aroſe from 
menon. Art has alſo contributed greatly 
towards it, either by the banks raiſed to 
protect the lands the moſt expoſed to the 
action of the river, or by multiplying its 
outlets, and by cutting a great number of 
canals, which give a free paſſage to the wa- 

ters Cr. During my tay in Egypt, I have 


(7) Strabo, lib. 1. ſays that the Bolbitine and Se- 

bennitic branches have been formed by the hand of 

man. | 
twice 
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twice made the tour of the Delta, in the 


time of the inundation. I have even croſſed 
it by the canal of Menowf. The river flow- 
ed in full ſtreams in the great branches of 
| Roſetta, and Damietta, and in thoſe which 
paſs through the interior part of the coun- 


| try; but it did not overflow the lands, ex- 


cept in the lower parts, where the dykes 
plantations of rice. Here then, in the ſpace 
of 3284 years, we ſee the Delta elevated 
fourteen cubits /s}). We muſt not imagine 
however, as ſeveral travellers pretend, that 
this iſland will continue to riſe, and that it 
will become unfruitful. As it owes its en- 
creaſe to the annual ſettling of the mud, 
conveyed thither by the Nile, when it ceaſes 
to be overflowed, it will no longer increaſe 


(s) To render this calculation minutely exact, we 
muſt know whether the Grecian, the Roman, and 
the Arabic cubit be the ſame meaſure, and even 
be acquainted with the variations it may have under- 
gone amongſt theſe different people, &c. which would 
be extremely difficult to prove. This degree of preci- 
| Hon not being eſſential to the ſubject I treat of, I ſhall 
content myſelf with quoting the teſtimonies of the 

Vor. I. C in 
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in height, for it is demonſtrated that cul- 
ture is not ſufficient to raiſe land. Y 
The Delta is at preſent in the moſt favou- 
rable ſituation for agriculture. Waſhed on 
the caſt and weſt by two rivers formed by 
the diviſion of the Nile, and each of which 
is as large and more deep than the Loire, in- 
terſected by innumerable rivulets, it pre- 
ſents to the eye an immenſe garden, all 
the different compartments of which may 
eaſily be watered. During the three 
months that the Thebais is under water, 
the Delta poſſeſſes fields covered with rice, 
| barley, vegetables, and winter fruits. It 
is no longer, as in former times, the Ægean 
ſea with the Cyclades; rich harveſts now 
cover that plain whoſe extent is only bound- 
ed by the horiſon; it is now covered with 
groves of date: trees, of oranges, and ſycamores; 
here are perpetually running ſtreams, and a 
verdure that is conſtantly varied and re- 
newed ; it is, in ſhort, a picture of abun- 
dance, that delights the eye, and aſtoniſhes 
| the imagination. By loſing the inundation, 
months during which the Thebais is under 
| water, 
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water. It is alſo the only part of Egypt 
where the ſame field produces two crops of 
grain within the year, one of rice, the other 
of barley. 
You will naturally imagine, Sir, that it 
has increaſed in length as well as height. 
Amongſt ſeveral facts we derive from hiſ- 
tory, I ſhall ſelect only one 7 /. Under the 
_ reign of Pſammeticus, the Mileſians, with 
thirty veſſels, landed at the mouth of the 
Bolbitine branch, now called that of Ro- 
ſietta, where they fortified themſelves. They 

there built a town which they called Mete- 
ks, the ſame as Faoũe, which, in the Coptic 
Fl. This town, formerly a ſea-port, is at 
preſent nine Jeagues diſtant from it; and 
this is the ſpace the Delta has lengthened, 
from the time of Pſammeticus to our day. 
Homer, that ſublime painter of people, 
and of countries, Homer /u}, whoſe geo- 
graphical details are the moſt precious mo- 
nument of that kind, tranſmitted to us by 


00 Strabo, lib. 17. 
() Odyſſey, book 4th. 
C2 antiquity, 
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antiquity, puts theſe words into the mouth 
of Menelaus, landed in Egypt. In the 
« ſtormy ſea which waſhes Egypt, there is 
© an iſland called Pharos. Its diſtance 
« from the ſhore is ſuch, as that a veſſel 
« with a fair wind, may make the paſſage 
in a day.” * Proteus, inſtructing Me- 
nelaus, ſays to him ; ©* Deſtiny forbids thee 
« to ſet again thy friends, thy palace, and 
« thy native land, until thou returneſt to 
< the banks of the river Egyptus, % 
« which derives its ſource from Jupiter, 
« and until thou haſt offered up hecatombs 
* to the immortal gods . He faid, 
« and this order, which ediiged mary we 
* verſe a ſecond time the vaſt and ſtormy 
« ſea that ſeparates the Pharos from the 
« Egyptian continent, rent * heart with 
grief. 

Homer, who had travelled / 2 in Egypt, 


(x) Odylley, book 4th. 

(5) The Nile was called Exyptus until the time of 
Nileus, one of the ſucceſſors of Mendes, who, making 
| great works to contain it, and prevent its ravages, 
gave it his name. Died. Sic. lib. i. 
(=) Diodorus Siculus. 


where 
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where he had learnt from the prieſts that 
m ogy which he makes ſuch brilliant 
uſe of in his poems, repreſents to us the 
port of Alexandria, as at the diſtance of at 
leaſt twenty leagues from the coaſt of 
Egypt, and in this ſentiment concurs with 
that of the moſt remote antiquity. 
occaſion on the ſurface of the globe ! how 
lating ſand on ſand ! how they elevate at 
their mouths iſlands which become at length 
large portions of the continent. It is thus 
that the Nile has formed almoſt all the 
Lower Egypt, and created out of the waters 
the Delta, which is ninety leagues in cir- 
cumference. It is thus that the Meander, 
conſtantly repelling the waves of the Me- 
diterrancan, and gradually filling up the 
gulph into which it falls, has placed in the 
middle of the land, the town of Miletis, 
formerly a celebrated harbour. It is thus 
that the Tigris and the Euphrates, let looſe 
from the Armenian hills, and ſweeping with 
them in their courſe the ſands of Meſopo- 
C 3 


tamia, 
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tamia, are imperceptibly filling up the Per- 


fan gulph. 
You have now before you a general pic- 


ture of Egypt, and of the principal phyſical 


revolutions that have happened in that 
country: I ſhall next enter into particu- 


lar details, which you will probably find 


more intereſting. It is from the center 
at the fight of her monuments, which the 
ravages of time, and of her conquerors, 


have not been able to deſtroy ; weeping 


over the ruins of her columns, the obe- 
her temples, that I ſhall ſpeak to you of 
the City of Alexander, of the Alexandria 
of the Arabs, and of the rubbiſh on which 
the Turks preſume to beſtow that pom- 
pous title. Barbarians! who have ſtifled 
in their vaſt empire, the arts, the ſciences, 
the cities, the kingdoms. Nothing now 
remains but the name. of ſo many noble 
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to periſh, or which their fanaticiſm has de- 
ſtroyed. I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER II. 


4 of Alexandria, ancient and m- 
dern, and of its antiquities, and three ports; 
with an account of the various revolutions 
it has experienced in falling ſucceſſively un- 

der the dominion of the Ptolemies, the Ro- 
mans, the Greeks, the Arabs, and the Ot- 


fomans. The deſeription is accompanied 
with @ topographical chart of the city and 
its environs, delineating both its former and 
* ſtate. 
To Mr. L. M. 


Alexandria. 


| Alan a1. Sir, merits your atten- 

| tion. The rank it held amongſt the moſt ce- 
1 lebrated cities a/, the learned men it pro- 
duced, the monuments which ſtill teſtify 


(a) Diodorus Siculus, who wrote at Roms water 
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des paſt glory at the end of two thouſand 
years, have a claim on your curioſity. It was 
to ſatisfy that curioſity that, for the laſt three 
months, I have viſited the places where it has 


| ood; it is from reading the Greek, La- 


tin, and Arabian authors, that I learn 


ruins under which it now lies buried]; it is 
by comparing their writings with the ob- 
jets before my eyes, that I am enabled to 
trace out its plan to you. Acknowledge 
that it is painful to ſearch for a celebrated 
city, within its own walls. 

Afia Minor being already ſubdued, and 
the pride of Tyre humbled, Alexander 
marched towards Egypt, groaning under 


the Perſian yoke. He became maſter of it 


without a battle, becauſe the people, hap- 
py to break their chains, welcomed him as 


arms. To preſerve this conqueſt, fo diſ- 
tant from his own dominions, it was ne- 
ceſſary to have a fortreſs, with a port ca- 
pable of receiving numerous fleets. Egypt 


| had no fuch ineſtimable advantage; Alex - 


ander 


where to look for it, in the midſt of thoſe 


a deliverer, and received him with open 


. 


ander created it. A compact country be- 
tween Lake Mareotis, and the beautiful 
harbour formed by the iſle of Pharos {5}, 
appeared to him adapted to his purpoſe. 


He there traced out the walls of a great 
city, on which he beſtowed his name, and 
went himſelf to viſit the wonders of Upper 
Egypt, whilſt his engineer Dinochares la- 
boured to carry his plan into execution. 
This journey laſted upwards of a year. On 


(b) Homer, as I have quoted him, repreſents the 


iſle of Pharos to us as at the diſtance of a day's navi- 
_ gation from the coaſt of Egypt, becauſe Lake Mare- 
otis then joined the fea, and formed a Gulph there. 
In the ſpace of five hundred years from the time 
of the poet to the foundation of Alexandria, ca- 
nals were cut in Lower Egypt; Lake Mareotis, which 
was the receptacle of the waters of, Thebais, retreated 
a little, and the tongue of land on which Alexander 
built this city, appeared. When Caeſar, Strabo, and 


Diodorus Siculus wrote, it waſhed the walls. In the 


time of the Arabs, it was already half a league from 
it. Under the deſtructive empire of the Ottomans, 
it has totally diſappeared. A traveller who ſhould 
ſee this part of Egypt in our days, and had only read 
Homer, would be apt to ſay with Madame Dacier, 
of Pharos is a mere ſport of the imagination. 
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his return, Alexandria was almoſt finiſh- 
ed {c). He peopled it with the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring towns, and purſu- 
ed the courſe of his exploits. 

Alexandria was a league and a half long, 
by one third in breadth, which made the 
circumference of its walls about four 
leagues Cd). Lake Mareotis bathed its 
walls on the ſouth, and the Mediterra- 
nean on the north. It was interſected 
leagthwiſe by Rraight parallel fireets. 
This direction left a free paſſage to the 
| northerly wind, which alone conveys cool- 
neſs and falubrity into Egypt. A ſtreet 
of two thouſand feet wide began at the 
gate of the ſea, and terminated at the gate 
of Canopus. It was decorated by magni- 
the buildings. In this extenſive range, 
eye was never tired with admiring the 
marble, the porphyry, and the obeliſks, 


(c) Quintus Curtius, vit. Alex. lib. 4. chap. 8. 
(4) Quintus Curtius makes them 80 furlongs, or 
3 leagues and a half. Pliny, 15000 Romains, or 5 
leagues. Strabo 76 furlongs, or 3 leagues and ap 
eighth. Diodorus Siculus, 96 furlongs, or 4 leagues. 
| which 
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to embelliſh Rome /e/} and Conſtantinople. 


P 
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which were deſtined at ſome future day 


was interſeted by another of the fame 
breadth //. which formed a ſquare at their 


junction of half a league in circumference. 


From the middle of this great place, the 
two gates were to be ſeen at once, and 
veſſels arriving under full fail, from the 
north and from the ſouth. 

A mole of a mile in length /g fretched 
from the continent to the iſle of Pharos, and 


divided the great harbour into two. That 


which is to the northward preſerved his 
name. A dyke drawn from the iſland 


to the rock whereon was built the Pharos, 


ſecured it from the weſterly winds. The 
other was called Eznoftos, or the Safe Re- 


turn. The former is called at preſent the 


new, the latter the old harbour : a bridge 


(%) Every body knows that the obeliſks at Rome 
have been brought from Alexandria. | 
 (f) Diodorus Siculus. Strabo, lib. 17. 


(z) This mole was called Hepta Stadium, becauſe it : 


was 7 furlongs, or a mile long. 


that 
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that joins the mole to the city, ſerved for 
a communication between them. It was 
2 


which advanced beyond the e of 


Lockias, extended as far as the dyke, and 


occupied more than a quarter of the ci- 


ty {b). Each of the Ptolemies added to 
its magnificence. It contained within its 
encloſure, the muſeum, an aſylum for learn- 


royal majeſty, and a temple where the bo- 
dy of Alexander was depoſited in a golden 


coffin Ci). The infamous Seleucus Ciby- 


a theatre, and a royal place of reſidence. 


(b) Strabo, lib. 17. ſays it occupied one-third of it. 

(#) Perdiccas undertook to convey the body of 
Alexander to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, agree- 
able to the will of that prince. Ptolemy, ſon of La- 
gus, carried it off, and placed it in the palace of Alex 
andria. 
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the golden coffin, and put a glaſs one in 
its place. In the great harbour was the 
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one, called Kibotos {+}, dug by the hand of 


and the palace was the admirable temple 
of Serapis {/), and that of Neptune near 
Alexandria extended likewiſe along the 


ſouthern banks of the lake. Its eaſtern 


part preſented to view the gymnaſium, with 


its porticoes of more than fix hundred feet 


long, ſupportcd by ſeveral rows of marble 
youths, che tibued of Mipalic ninihang.- 
the ſea ſhore, and ſeemed a ſecond Alex- 


andria. A ſuperb amphitheatre was built 


there with a race - ground, for the celebra- 
tion of the quinquennalia //. 

Such is the deſcription left us of Alex 
andria by the ancients, and above all by 


Strabo. This city, whoſe foundation is 


333 years prior to our æra, was ſucceſſive- 
ly held in ſubjection by the Ptolemies, the 
(#) Kibotes, the harbour of the Arch. 
(7) Strabo, lib. 17. 
en Feaſts celebrated every five years FS 
Romans, 
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Romans, and the Greek emperors C/. 
Towards the middle of the fixth century, 
Amrou 'Ebnie! Aat, Ornar's general, took 
it by ſiorm, after a ſiege of fourteen months, 
and-with the loſs of twenty-three thouſand 


tinople, did not fend a fingle ſhip to its aſs 
very- rare in hiſtory; he had diſplayed 


ſome vigour in the firſt year of his reign, 


and then ſuffered himſelf to be lulled into 


_ idleneſs andeffeminacy. Awakened ſudden- 
ly from his lethargy by the noiſe of the 
conqueſts of Coſroes, that ſcourge of the 
caſt, he put himſelf at the head of his ar- 
mics, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a great cap- 
tain from his very firſt campaign, laid waſte 
Perſia for ſeven years, and returned to his 
GOT OR IT: > 


came a theologian: on the throne, loſt all 


his energy, „ of 


bis life with diſputing upon Monotheiſm, 


| (n) The tenth year of che Hegyra, the year 651 of 
foundation. The word era, as I have obſerved in the 


Life of Mahomet, comes * Arkha, which in * 
whit 


ſignifies an Epoch. 
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_ treaſures to procure the triumph of a new ſect. 
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whilſt the Arabs were robbing him of the 


fineſt provinces of his empire. Deaf to the 
cries of the unfortunate inhabitants of Alex- 
andria Co), as he had been to thoſe of the 
people of Jeruſalem, who defended them- 
ſelves for two years, he left them a ſacrifice 
to the fortunate aſcendant of the indefati- 
gable Amrou. All their intrepid youth 
periſhed with their arms in their hands. 
The victor, aſtoniſhed at his conqueſt, 
wrote to the Caliph I have taken 
«« thecity of the It is of an immenſe 
« extent. I cannot deſcribe to you how 


&« 2 baths, 12000 dealers in freſh oil, 


© 4000 Jews, who pay n 400 co- 
% medians, &c.” 


(%) Omar led all the forces of Arabia againſt Je- 
ruſalem. The inhabitants defended themſelves with 
admirable conſtancy. They ſent ſeveral times to con- 
jure Heraclius to furniſh them with ſome aſſiſtance. 
Their prayers were of no avail, and they ſaw them- 
ſelves compelled to ſurrender after a ſiege of two years, 
without having been able to obtain a ſingle ſoldier 
from an Emperor, who ſacrificed his time and his 


0 Elmacin, life of Omar, p. 30. 
The 
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The library, wherein more than 400,000 | 


in had been college by the zeal 
of the Ptolemies, excited the attention of 
the conqueror. He demanded the Caliph's 
orders.' * Burn theſe books, replied the fu- 
<< rious Omar: if they contain only what 
« js in the Coran they are uſcleſs, and dan- 
gerous if they contain any thing elſe. 
A Varbarous ſentence, which reduced to 
aſhes a great part of the labours of learned 
antiquity. What a quantity of knowledge, 
how many arts, what a number of capital 
works have diſappeared from the earth by 
this fatal conflagration ! It is perhaps from 


that ignorance which has covered with a veil 
thoſe countries, formerly the cradle of the 
ſciences. If three-fourths of the works that 


Europe is poſſeſſed of, were annihilated in 
an inftant ; if the art of printing did not 


globe, it would return to that barbariſm 
from whence it has ſcarcely been reſcued 
by the labour of ſo many ages. Such has 
been the hard fortune of the eaſtern world. 
7 ye 


exiſt, and an unlettered people were to 
take poſſeſſion of that beautiful part of the 
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Arabs gradually loſt its ſplendor. The 


| diſtance of the caliphs of Bagdad did not 


allow them to give any effectual eneourage- 


tion diminiſhed every day. In the year % 


$75 of our zra, the old walls were pulled 


down, its encloſure contracted to the half 
of its ancient ſize, and thoſe walls were 
built which exiſt at the preſent day. Their 
ſolidity, their thickneſs, the hundred tow- 
ers with which they were flanked, have 


preſerved them againſt the efforts of man, 


Alexandria, which may be called that of 
the Arabs, was ſtill a flouriſhing city in 
the thirteenth century Cr). The diſpoſi- 
tion of its ſtreets preſented the form of a 
chequer. It had preſerved a part of its 
public places, and of its monuments. Its 


0 This event happened under the empire of 
tel, the tenth Caliph Abaſſid, and the one- 
and-thirtieth from Mahomet. Elmain Ebn Toulon, 
then governor of Egypt, and who had the project of 


becoming independent, built them. 
(7) Abulfeda, Geograph. Deſcrip. of Egypt. 
Vox. I. D commerce 
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commerce extended itſelf from Spain to 


India; its canals were ſtill ſupported ; its 
 merchandize mounted into Upper Egypt 


by Lake Mareotis, and was conveyed in- 
to the Delta by the Canal of Faout (/). 
The Pharos, built by Sofrates of Cnides, 
ſtill exiſted. This miraculous tower, as it 
is called by Cæſar, had ſeveral ſtories, and 
was. ſurrounded by galleries ſupported on 
pillars of marble. Its elevation was near 
four hundred feet r). On its ſummit was 
placed a large mirror of poliſhed ſteel, fo 
diſpoſed as to enable the beholder to per- 
ceive the image of diſtant veſſels before 
they became viſible to the eye. This ad- 


mirable edifice ſerved them as a fignal. 


Fires were lighted on it during the night, 
to warn the mariner that he was near the 
coaſt of Egypt, which is ſo low, that there is 


great danger of running aſhore before it can 


It was built under Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
(i) Abulfeda in his defcription of Egypt ſpeaks of 
tion. He ſays that it was deſtroyed by the artifices of 


the Chriſtians, under the reign of Oualid, ſon of 4 
4. 


be 


; 
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vated there. The rod of the Pachasexpelled 
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ſtill preſerved an air of grandeur and mag- 
nificence that excited admiration. 

In the fifteenth century the Turks be- 
came maſters of Egypt (u), and this was 
the term of its glory. Aſtronomy, geome- 
try, poctry, and grammar were yet culti- 


theſe remains of the ſine arts. The prohibi- 
tion of exporting the corn of the Thebais, 
gave the mortal ſtab to agriculture. The ca- 
nals filled up ; commerce languiſhed ; the 
Alexandria of the Arabs was ſo depopulat- 
ed, that not a ſingle inhabitant was to be 
found in all its vaſt encloſure. They had 
abandoned large buildings that fell into 
ruins, which nobody dared to repair under 
a government where it is a crime to appear 
rich, and built wretched habitations on the 
2 one of the Given wonders of the 


(a) In 1517, Sultan Selim made the conqueſt of 
Egypt, and the firſt care of this barbarous conqueror 
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world, in the room of which they built 
a ſquare caſtle, without taſte or ornament, 
and unable to withſtand the fire of a ſingle 
veſſel of the line. At preſent in the ſpace of 
two leagues, encloſed by walls, one ſees no- 
| overturned in the duſt, and ſawed into 
ſtumps, (for the Turks make millſtones 
of them) and others erect, and ſtill firm 
upon their baſes, from the enormity of their 
weight. Nothing is to be ſeen but the 
remains of pilaſters, of capitals, of obeliſks, 
and whole mountains of ruins heaped one 
upon another. The fight of theſe ruins, 
the memory of thoſe famous motuments 
they repreſent,cxcite regret in the mind, and 
draw tears from the eyes of the beholder. 
The modern Alexandria is a ſmall town | 
of little extent, ſcarcely containing 60 
inhabitants Cx, but very commercial, an 
advantage it owes entirely to its fituation. 
It is built on the ſpot which was former- 


(x) The ancient Alexandria contained 200,000 
free perſons under Auguſtus. Add to this at leaſt 
double the number of flaves, you will have g00,000 
ſouls. What a prodigious difference ! 

ly 
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ly the old harbour, left uncovered by the 
tetreating of the ſea. The mole which 
joined the continent to the iſle af Pharos, 
is enlarged, and is now become a part of 
the main land. The iflanfl of Anti-Rhodes 
is in the middle of the preſent town. It 
is diſcoverable by an eminence covered 
with ruins. The harbour Kibotos is 
choked up. The canal which conveyed 
the waters of Lake Mareotis has diſappear- 
covered with papyrus and date-trees, is no 
longer in exiſtence, becauſe the Turks 
have neglected to preſerve the canals which 
conveyed the waters of the Nile %. Be- 
| fon, an accurate obſerver, who travelled in 
Egypt ſome years after the conqueſt of the 
| Ottomans, aſſures us, that in his time Lake 
Mareotis was only at half a league's diſtance 
from the walls of Alexandria, and that it 
was ſurrounded by foreſts of palm trees. 
At the moment I am writing, it is entirely 


| (5) Belon, deſcription of Alexandria. He travel- 
led in Egypt fifteen years after the conqueſt of Selim, 
| now 250 years ago. 
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occupied by the ſands of Lybia. Theſe 
_ deplorable changes muſt be attributed to 
the deſtructive government of the Turks. 
The canal of Faoiis, the only one which 
at preſent commenicates with Alexandria, 
and without which that town could not 


| ſubſiſt, fince it has not a drop of freſh wa- 
ter, is half filled with mud and fand. Un- 


der the Roman empire, under the domi- 


nation even of the Arabs, it was navigable all 


the year, and ſerved for the conveyance of 
merchandize. It diffuſed its fecundity in 
the plains through which it paſſed. Its 


vered with vineyards, and adorned with 


country houſes 2%. In our days, there is 
no 

(=) The following paſſage of Abulfeda will con- 
firm what I have advanced: Nothing can be ſeen 


< more beautiful than the canal of Alexandria. The 


<< two banks lined with gardens, and ſhady groves, 
< are covered with perpetual verdure, which Dafard 
* Hadad has ex preſſed in theſe beautiful verſes. 


What amity reigns on the banks of the canal of 


Alexandria. The proſpect they offer diffuſes joy 
« over the ſoul. The groves with which they are 
<< ſhaded, preſent to the navigator a canopy. of ver- 
dure. The hand of Aquilon (the north wind), 

< ſpreads 
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no water in it till towards the end of Au- 


guſt, and it hardly remains long enough to 
fill the ciſterns of the town. The fields 
through which it ſpreads abundance, are de- 
ſerted. The groves, the gardens that ſur- 
the water to which they owed their fertili- 
ty. Without the walls, one perceives only 
a few ſcattered trees, ſome ſycamores, and 
fig-trees whoſe fruit is delicious, ſome date 
and caper- trees, and kali, that hide the 
burning ſands which would otherwiſe be 

inſupportable to the fight. | 
<« ſpreads freſhneſsover them, whilſt it furrows up the 
5 waters, and plays with its ſurface. The ſuperb 
c date-tree, whoſe pliant head languidly reclines, like 
* that of a handſome woman overcame with feep, 
is crowned with pendent c luſters. 


Oua bbalig Eleſcanderit ellati iatiba men el Ni 
men abſan el mentezhat laenno daiak Maidar el janebin, 
tel Beſatin oua fib iecaul Dafur el Hadad : 
Ou achiẽ achadet F ainak menzara 
Fa eſſerour bs le calback ou af 
Roud le mekadder cladar oua gedaoual 
Nacachet aleib id ech chemal mebareda 
Oua-l-Nakbl Kelrhid el haſſan tezainet 


Oua lebes men atmarben calaida.  * 
Abulfeda, Deſcription of Egypt. 
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Still however, every fign of the ancient 


 magnificence of Alexandria i 
f b is not cffaced. 
The reſervoirs vaulted with much art, and 
which extend under the whole town, are 


years. Towards the caſtern 
palace {a}, are two obeliſks, — 
———— 1 
one is overturn, heckes, Jr — 
the ſand; the other is on its pedeſtal. 
le two obeliſks, each of them of a ſin- 


yen foot ſquare at the baſe. Towards the 
—— are five columns of marble 


ticoes of the Gymnaſium. The 

reſt 
* colonnade, the defign of which 8 
the Turks, | * ih br of 


(<) Mr. Pocock thinks they were laced fo 
Lane nl Gn hi lf hug from 


by Strabo for the palace. 
(+) Maillet, Deſcription of Egypt, 


your 


| almoſt entire at the end of two thouſand 
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af the baſe are of one piece of ninety feet 
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 vellers, is the pillar of red granite, fituated 


at a quarter of a league from the ſouthern 
gate. The capital is corinthian, with palm 
leaves, and not indented. It is nine feet 
high. The ſhaft and the upper member 


Jong, and nine in diameter. The baſe is a 
ſquare of about fifteen feet on each fide. 
This block of marble, ſixty feet in circum- 


_ ference, reſts on two layers of ſtone bound 


ſeveral of them, to ſearch for an imagi- 
nary treaſure. The whole column is one 
hundred and fourteen feet high. It is per= 
fealy well poliſhed, and only a little ſhi- 
vered on the eaſtern fide. Nothing can 
equal the majeſty of this monument; ſeen 
from a diſtance, it overtops the town, and 


ſerves as a fignal for veſſels. Approaching 


it nearer, it produces an aſtoniſhment mix- 
ed with awe. One can never be tired 


wich admiring the beauty of the cipital, 


the length of the ſhaft, nor the extraordi- 


nary ſimplicity of the pedeſtal. Iam per- 


ſuaded, 
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ported before the palace of our kings, all 
Europe would come to pay its tribute of 
admiration to the moſt beautiful monument 
on the face of the globe. 

Learned men and travellers have made 
many fruitleſs attempts to diſcover in ho- 
nour of what prince it was erected. The 
beſt informed have concluded that it could 
not be in honour of Pompey, fince neither 


Strabo nor Diodorus Siculus have ſpoken 


of it. They have remained in doubt; it 
appears to me that Abulfeda could have 
extricated them from it; he calls it che 
filler of Severus {c). And hiſtory informs 
us that this emperor viſited Egypt /d}, 
© ae gave 
(e) * Oua eſcanderic ala chat bahr elroum, oua 
beha elmenarat el machhoura, oua beha Aamoxd Severi. 
Alexandria is built on the ſea coaſt ; it poſſeſſes 
<< famous Pharos, and the column of Severus.” Hbul- 
| Feds, Deſcription of Egypt. 
.) The Emperor Severus viſited the city of Alex- 
andria. He granted a ſenate to its inhabitants, who 
until that time, under the ſubjection of a ſingle Roman 
magiſtrate, had lived without any national council, as 
under the reign of the Ptolemics, when the will of the 
prince was their only law. Severus did not confine 


his 


ſuaded, chat if this column were tranſ- 
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ruins of Antinoe, built by Adrian, a mag- 
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. Severus. 


eke and ſuperb mauſolcums, | 
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gave a ſenate to Alexandria, and deſerved 
well of its inhabitants. This column was 
a mark of their gratitude. The Greek in- 
ſcription, half effaced, which is viſible on 


the weſt fide when the ſun ſhines upon 


it, was legible, no doubt, in the time of 
Abulfeda, and preſerved the name of Seve- 
rus. Nor is this the, only monument 
erected to him by the gratitude of the Alex- 
andrians. One ſtill ſees in the midſt of the 


nificent pillar, the inſcription on whichis till 
remaining, dedicated to Alexander Seveurs. 

At half a league's diſtance to the ſouth- 
ward of the town, is the deſcent into the 
catacombs, the ancient aſylum of the dead. 
Winding paſſages lead to the ſubterrancous 
ſuburb of Necropolis Ce]. extended fo far. 
In going along the ſea-coaſt, there is a 
large baſon cut out of the rock, that lines 
the ſhore ; on the ſides of this baſon, two 


| his benefactions there ; he changed ſeveral laws in 


their favour. Spartian, chap. 17. Life of the Emperor 


(<) The city of the dead, wherein there were gar- 


beautiful 
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beautiful ſaloons are hewn out by the chi. 


A canal made zig-zag, for the*purpoſe 
of ſtopping the ſand by its different wind- 
ings, conveys into them the water of the 
| fea, as pure and tranſparent as cryſtal. 1 
have bathed in this place. Seated on the 
| Kone bench, the water riſes a little above 
the waiſt ; the feet ſoftly repoſe on a fine 
fand. The waves of the ſea are heard roar- | 
ing againſt the rock, and foaming in the 
Ss The ſwell enters, raiſes you up, and 
leaves you ; and thus alternately entering 
and retiring, brings a continual freſh ſup- 
ply of water, and a coolneſs which is truly 
delicious, under a burning ſky. This place 
as vulgarly called the bath of Cleopatra. 
Some ruins announce that it was formerly 
I cannot quit this city, Sir, without re- 
minding you of ſome of thoſe memorable 
events of which it was the theatre. Near 
this eminence, Czfar, in deſtroying the ar- 
ſienal of the Alexandrians, burnt a part of 
the Ptolemcan library. At the end of that 
harbour, repulſed by his enemies, he threw 


himſelf in full armour into the waves, and 
always maſter of himſelf, foreſceing that 
the crowd of fugitives muſt fink his ſhip, 
he ſwam to another, at a greater diſtance. 
This preſence of mind ſaved him, for his 
veſſel was ſwallowed up with every perſon 
who had taken refuge in it. There, Cle- 
opatra, celebrated for her beauty, her ta- 
lents, and her art, entangled him in her 
and lulling him to reſt in the boſom of 
voluptuouſneſe, led him in her fuite in 
a voyage on the Nile, when he ſhould 
have ſet fail for Rome, whoſe gates might 
have been for ever ſhut againſt him in 
conſequence of this complaiſance. Near 
to thoſe columns, ſad remains of the gym- 
cafium, the haughty queen of Egypt, 
ſeated on her golden throne, received in the 
preſence of the univerſe, the title of ſpouſe 
to Antony, who ſacrificed to her all his 
glory. Having loſt the opportunities of 
victory by a blind devotion to pleaſure, ſhe 
deſtroyed herſelf by the bite of a viper, and 
he fell upon his ſword, holding out by 
their death a great cxample to poſterity. 


The 
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The Muſeum, the rubbiſh of which 
points out the ſpot where it ſtood, was the 
aſylum of the ſciences. Appian, Hero- 
_ dian, Euclid, Origen, Philo, and a crowd 
of other learned men, cultivated them at 
Alexandria. At preſent ignorance and bar- 


buatiſm have ſmothered the fine arts; 4 


1 
to liſe. 
This letter, Sir, is very long: I will not 
add any obſervations on the manners, and 
commerce of the Alexandrians. Such de- 
tails will come in their turn. I am impa- 
tent to quit a place where one lives in the 
midſt of ruins ; whete every object inſpires 
_— inhabitants are a 
mixture of Moors and Turks, whoſe crimes 
havedriven them from their country; where 
the Bedouin Arabs come to rob you in 
broad day ; where nature, in ſhort, dead for 
eleven months in the year, is decked with 
verdure for an inſtant, only to leave you a 
long regret. 


I have the honour to be, & . 


LE T- 
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LETTER HIM. 


The route from Alexandria to Roſetta, acroſs 
the Dart, with @ deſcription of Abou- 
kir, anciently Canopus ; of the famous 
Temple of Serapis ; of the feftivals which 
were celebrated at this place ; of the dan- 


To Mr. L. M. 


RaveLiLieas, Sir, who go from 
Alexandria to Roſetta by land, leave 
the canal of Faoũc to the right, paſs near 
the ruins of the great circus, and fall in 
on their left with the remains of Nico- 
polis. This ſuburb was embelliſhed by 
Auguſtus after his 


relics of antiquity. One then coaſts along 
| fide 
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fide extends over the waters, and on the 
other over a ſandy country. Some date- 
trees ſcattered here and there, interrupt the 
melancholy uniformity of theſe parched 
plains. The Bedouin Arabs feed their 
flocks there in the winter ; in the ſummer 
they collect the ſoda ./ in heaps, which 
they burn, and fell the aſhes to the Alex- 
andrians, who carry it into Syria, and the 
iſle of Crete, where it is uſed in making 
ſoap. n 
revolution in E 

thee barks, jake. the high-roate, and 
Alexandria, one falls in with be Madiz(g } 
where there is a ferry. Ie is the extremity 
of the Canopic branch. It begins at Faoiig, 
croſſes the lake of Behire, which is ſeven 
leagues round, and falls into the ſea. near 
to Aboukir(b). This ſmall town is the 


| O The Soda, or Kali, is a creeper that grows in 


the ſand, and produces a pure allali. 


(4) Madit in Arabic fignifies the paſſage of alake or 


river. 


(b) This 
A Br ag is known amongſt maziners, by the 
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| ancient Canopus; its diſtance of fix leagues 


| 
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from the Pharos, its fituation on the 
deſcription the ancients give us of Canopus. 
Pliny, who had collected the teſtimonies 
of antiquity, ſays, that it was formerly an 
iſland. Its local appearance makes this 
credible. The grounds around it are ſo low, 
that the ſea ſtill covered a part of them in 
the time of Straboſi). The town, built 
upon a rock, which forms a handſome 
road for ſhipping, was out of the reach of 
i Canopus received its name from the 


pilot of Menelaus, who died there; his tomb 


was ſtill to be ſeen in the age in which St. 
Epiphanes wrote. The advantages of its 
fituation, its temple of Serapis, the induſ= 
try of its prieſts, rendered it one of the 
moſt famous pilgri of Egypt. The 
people flocked thither in crowds, from the 


(i) Strabo, lib. x7. 
() Stabo, lib. 27. Diodorus Siculus. St. Epi» | 
Pbanes, lib. 4. chap. 3. Theſe teſtimonies confirm 
the opinion of Homer, who makes Menclaus land in 
Egypt. Odyiley, lib. 4. 
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at theſe feaſts ; the worſhi 


religion. The prieſts were no leſs con- 


ſulted as phyſicians, than as interpreters 


of the oracle. Expert in reſtoring the 
relaxed organs of their patients; by per- 


fumed baths, in repairing the worn out 


ſtate of their ſtomachs, by a lenient diet, 


full of juice, and mixed with aromatics, 


in exciting their imagination by voluptuous 
ſenſations to thoſe who had loſt them. 
Theſe cures, the honour of which they 
attributed to Serapis, were inſerted in a 
_ regiſter, which dazzled the eyes of the 
people, and ſupported their celebrity. 
Never had any divinity more worſhippers ; 
never did prieſts receive larger offerings I). 
Strabo 


0 Canopus has a temple conſecrated to Serapis, 
where there is a peculiar worſhip for that God. The 
perſons of the greateſt honour put faith in it. 


cures performed there, But what is moſt aſtoniſhing, 
2 | — 18 


ppers of the God 
were brought thither, more by pleaſure than 


aſylum againſt the extreme heats of a burn 


* WN - . 
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Strabo aſſures us, that the canal which goes 
from Alexandria to Canopus, was filled 
night and day with boats full of pilgrims, 
whoſe ſongs and dances preſented a picture 
of the moſt extravagant joy, and of the moſt 
unbounded licentiouſneſs. At this day 
the catial is dry a part of the year, and the 
town in ruins, offers nothing to the eye 
but wretched habitations, and a caſtle with 
ſome pieces of cannon to defend the road. 
After paſſing the ferry of Mad, the 
traveller finds a caravanſary, the only 


ing ſky, in a journey of fourteen leagues. 


is the prodigious concourſe of people, who collect 


there from all parts, at the feafts of Serapis, and who 


deſcend the canal of Alexandria. Night and day it is 


covered with boats, filled with men and women, who 


lib. 17. 

Theſe pilgrimages, in uſe in the time of Herodotus, 
fill exiſt in our days. The Pagans went to the 
temple of Serapis. The Turks go to the tomb of 
their ſantons. The Coptis to the churches of their 
faints. The one and the other give themſelves up 
ta joy: and even the Turkiſh gravity has not been 
able to aboliſh ſongs and dances full of licentiouſneſs, 
which ſeem to have taken riſe with the Egyptians. 

Ss -- Beyond 


E 1 rin 
Beyond that is a barren plain, where the 
Eye perceives neither tree, nor ſhrub, nor 


verdure. The fight is fatigued by a tor- 
rent of light ; the ſkin is burnt by the 


ardour of the ſun. Eleven columns, placed 
at different diſtances, ſerve as a direction 
the wind drives before it the hillocks of 
fand, like the waves of the ocean. Unfor- 
tunate he who is ſurpriſed by a whirlwind 
at noon, in the middle of that ſolitude ! 


I he has not a tent in which he can take 


ſhelter, he is attacked by torrents of burn- 


ing duſt, which, filling his eyes and his 


mouth, deprive him of reſpiration and of 
life. The moſt prudent method is, to 
make this journey by night; at break of 
and the ſycamores m), which crown the 

2 banks 


(m) The ſycamore of Egypt produces a fig, that 
grows on the trunk of the tree, and not at the extre- 
mity of the branches. It is eatable, but rather dry. 
This tree becomes very thick and buſhy ; it ſeldom 
grows ſtraight; in general it bends, and becomes 
_ crooked. Its branches, extending horizontally, and 


very 


* Is K 
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banks of the Nile, and he arrives at Roſetta, 
bathed in ſweat and dew. 
' When after a long abode, in the midſt 
of ruins, and a very fatiguing journey, one 
finds one's ſelf in a cheerful town, ſur- 
rounded with groves and verdure, the foul 
joy all the beauties of nature. Such is the 
fituation of the traveller who has juſt 
quitted Alexandria to refide at Roſetta. 
Eſcaped from the horrors of the deſart, he 
thinks himſelf tranſported into a new Eden, 
where every thing preſents the image of 
| Roſetta, called Raſchid by the Arabs, is 
|  fituated on the ancient Bolbitine branch, 
to which it gives its name. It was founded 
in the eighth el. The heaps of 
arne hate. Its leaf is di- 
vided, and its wood, which is impregnated with a bitter 


| Juice, is not liable to be worm-caten. The ſycamore 
| lives many ages. 

| u) Father Sicard, Pocock, Nieburh, and the 
1 other travellers have not ſettled the period of the foun- 
| dation of Roſetta. Elmacin, p. 152, tells us that it 
| was baile during the reign of Elmetouat bel, Caliph of 


E 3 Bagdad, 


84 rr. 

ſand which the Nile is continually accumu- 
lating, no longer permitting veſſels to reach 
as far as Faoie. This town was built at 
the mouth of the river, but it is already 
two leagues from it. Abulfeda tells us 
that it was very inconſiderable in the thir- 
teenth century/o). Two hundred years 
after it was not much encreaſed. But 
when the Ottomans added Egypt to their 
conqueſts, they neglected the ſupport of 
| the canals. That of Faoii& ceaſing to be 
navigable, Roſetta became the emporium 
of the merchandize of Alexandria and 
Cairo. Commerce ſoon made it flouriſh, 
and it is at this day one of the handſomeſt 


Bagdad, towards the year 870 of our æra, and under 
the pontificate of Coſma, patriarch of the Jacobites 
at Alexandria. Mr. Maillet does not date its foun- 
dation above one hundred years back, and thinks it 


has replaced Canopus, which is an error. Proſper 
Alpinus has committed the ſame fault. 


(e. Raſchid balide ala garbi el Nil el garbi and meſabby 
fil babr. Roſetta is a ſmall town on the weſtern bank 
of the Nile, near its mouth. Belon, who travelled in 
Egypt in 1530, ſays, that Roſetta was much ſmaller 


than Faoue. *. much larger than 
that town. 


towns 


a moſt magnificent ſpectacle. The river 
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towns in Egypt. It extends along the 
weſtern bank of the Nile, and is above a 
league in length, by a quarter of a league 
in breadth. There is no remarkable place 
in it, nor any one ſtreet quite regular, 
but all the houſes built with terraces, 
well diſpoſed, and well kept, have an 
air of cleanlineſs and elegance, which 
is very pleaſing. Within them are vaſt 
apartments, where there is a continual ſup- 
ply of freſh air, from a great number of 
windows always open. The blinds and 
them, keep out the rays of the ſun, af- 
ford a moderate light, and temper the ex- 
worthy of notice, are the Moſques, with 
their lofty minarets, of a very light archi- 
tecture, and conſtructed with much bold- 
nels. They produce a very pictureſque 
effect in a town, where all the roofs ar̃e 
flat, and throw great variety into the pic- 
ture. The houſes in general have a view 
of the Nile, and of the Delta, which form 


is always covered with veſſels, mounting 
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and deſcending with oars or under fail. 
The tumult of the harbour, the joy of the 


mariners, their noiſy muſic, exhibit a mov- 


ing and animated ſcene. The Delta,that im- 
menſe garden, where the earth is never 
wearied of production, furniſhes the whole 
year, a ſucceſſion of harveſts, of vegetables, 
of flowers, and of fruits. This abundant 
variety ſatisfies, at once, the heart and the 
eye. It prodaces various ſpecies of cu- 
the orange, the banana, the pomegranate, 
are there of the moſt exquiſite flavour. 
How much cultivation would ſtill add to 
n 

. 
where lemon and orange - trees, date trees, 
and ſycamores are planted at random. This 


diſorder is not graceful, but the mixture 


of theſe trees, their foliage, which affords 
an arch impenetrable to the rays of the ſun, 
with the flowers ſpontaneouſly diſperſed 


throughout theſe groves, render the ſhade of 


them delightful. 


2 


I TY ies; 


waters them ! lt is there that the Turk, 


| adorned with amber, thinks himſelf already 
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When the whole atmoſphere is on fire, 


when the perſpiration is burſting from every 


pore, when man, panting from the exceſſive 
heat, fighs after coolneſs as cagerly as the 
not go to breathe under theſe charming 
bowers, by the fide of the rivulet that 


holding in his hands a long pipe of jaſmin' 


tranſported into the garden of delights 
promiſed him by Mahomet. Cold, indif- 
ferent, almoſt void of reflection, he ſmokes 
a whole day without wearineſs. Living 


without deſire, and without ambition, he 


never caſts a curious look towards futurity. 
That ativity which torments ws, that acti- 
vity, the foul of all our talents, is a ſtranger 
to him. Content with what he poſſeſſes, 
he neither invents nor brings any thing to 
perfection; his life appears to us a long 
ſleep ; and ours ſeems to him a continual 
ſtate of intoxication : but whilſt we are- 
running after that happineſs which cludes 
us, he enjoys peaceably the bleffings of- 
fered him 7 nature, and which every 
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day preſents to him, without troubling him 
ſelf about to-morrow. 


kelein theſe prodens, chat young Geoe- 
gian girls, ſold into ſlavery by their inhuman 
parents, lay aſide with the veil that covers 
them, that decency they obſerve in public. 
Free from all reſtraint, they there perform 
picture of their manners and their plea- 
ſures. Born in a temperate climate, they 
| have received from nature a ſoul full of 
encrgy, and adapted to the tumultuous 
of the atmoſphere, the perfume of the 
orange-flower, the emanations of the aro- 
matic plants convey voluptuouſneſs into 
all their ſenſes; it is then that their whole 
attention is devoted to one object; one 
only defire torments them, one only want 
makes ĩtſelf moſt powerfully to be felt; and 
the conſtraint of their ſituation adds vio- 
lence to their paſſion. 

of the inhabitants of Roſetta, The im- 


* 
It 
* 


portation of foreign merchandize to Cairo, 
and 


rous. A ſudden guſt of wind throws themon 
their fide, and ſinlæs them. The Bogeaz . 


of a league, there is uſually only ane paſlage 


paſs. This paſſage is continually ſhifting. 
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and of the productions of Egypt into the 
port of Alexandria, employs a great num- 
ber of mariners. They make, uſe of 
Scherms {p), light boats, with a latecn fail, 
which, being without decks, are very dange- 


ſo they call the bar at the mouth of the Nile, 
is to them a formidable ſhoal. The wa- 
ters of the river combat with the {a to 


| finda paſſage. When the wind freſhens, | 


the waves there run mountain-high, and 


form whirlpools, which ſwallow up veſſels. 


The bogaz is very ſhallow, and in the ſpace 


of a few toiſes breadth, where ſhips can 


Night and day a boatman is ſounding with 
the lead in his hand, to point out to na- 


vigators the courſe they muſt purſue ; byt 


(50 Scherm ſignifies the velocity with which the 
boats cut the water. The failors of Provence (in 


2 this county) hve coruptl this won, and call it 
®(4) The wer 9 of tho 


frequently 


_ Waves, 
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Frequently all their fill is unable to maſter 


ſtrike on the AE cate" 7 hw” 
nutes, all is overwhelmed in a whirlpool 
of mud and water. Every year is marked 


country. It was but yeſterday that a veſ- 
ſel richly laden periſhed on the bogaz. 


water. Anold man, worn down with years, 
holding by the maſt, diſappeared with it. 


Three young girls were ſwallowed up, after 


ſtruggling a long time againſt the waves 


got to land. A woman of thirty years of 
age, who, with her girdle, had faſtened a 
child ſhe was ſuckling, ſwam with vigour ; 


the defire of ſaving her ſon ſuſtained her 


evurage. After an hour's reſiſtance againſt 


ther was on the point of periſhing, 4 
victim to her maternal love. The boat- 


Nile, and flew to her ſuccour. Spent 


with fatigue, ſhe was ſcarcely able to ſup- 


ral have happencd fince I have been in this 


The paſſengers threw themſelves into the 


and the current. Two robuft mariners 


cable; r 
the Ottoman government would not re- 
move one inch of ground of the canal of 
-Faoiis, to render it navigable. It ſuffers 
every thing to go to ruin, and repairs no- 
thing. 17 77 
I have much more to ſay to you on the 
ſubject of Roſetta ; but as I intend to pro- 
long my ſtay in that town, I ſhall wait 
habitants enable me to tranimit you freſh 


details. 


I have the honour to be, Ke. 


LET- 
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LETTER IV. 


An account of Roſetta, its origitt, Commerce, 
 Snhabitants, and gardens ; and of the pro- 
. cefſlon of the Phill, or the eaters of ſerpents. 
1 To Mr. L. x. 

Vos rA, Sir, is a curious place of 
EY refidence for an European. A thou- 


himſelf tranſported into another world. 


The human race, the productions of na- 


ture, every thing is different. A profound 


deliberately along, without ſuffering any 
thing to diſcompoſe their gravity. Long 
robes hang down fo their heels. Their 
heads are covered with heavy turbans, or 


bound round with a ſhawl Fr). They 


cut their hair, and let their beards grow. 


(r) The ſchale or ſhawl, is à long piece of tuff 


made of filk or wool, which they wrap round the head. 


The 


1 
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The girdle is made uſe of by both ſexes. 
The citizen is armed with a knife, the fol- 
dier with a ſabre, and a pair of piſtols. 
The women of the lower claſs, whoſe dreſs 


| confiſts of a large blue ſhift, and a long 


pair of drawers, have their faces covered 


with a piece of linen, with holes oppoſite 


to the eyes. The rich wear a large white 
veil, with a cloak of black filk, that wraps 
up their whole body. One would imagine 
they were in domino. A ſtranger dares 
hardly look at them; it would be a crime 
to ſpeak to them. But theſe maſks are 
ogling. As this is the only language 


| which can be ſpoken in public, it is more 


expreſſive, carried to greater lengths, and 
brought to more perfection here than in 
Europe. Every thing is ſaid, and won- 
derfully well underſtood, without ating 


the lips. 


The country round i it is as differeat from 


the environs of Paris, as Roſetta is from a 
town in France. An immenſe ſurface, 


without a mountain or hill, interſected by 
innumerable canals, is covered with har- 


yeſts 


Cottage, into which he retires during the 


their leaves. They are decorated the whole 


| (4) This filiqua or pod, reſ=mbles a (mall long cu- 
ne It is the caſſia made uſe of medicine. The 
caſſia of Egypt is much preferable to that of America; 
but as it is dearer, the druggiſts neglect it. The Egyp- 
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veſts; tufted ſycamores, whoſe unperiſh- 
able wood protects the labourer's earthen 


winter, for in ſummer he ſleeps under the 
ſhade ; date-trees collected in groves, or 
ſcattered over the plain, crowned at top with 
enormous cluſters of a ſweet and whole- 
ſome fruit. Caſſia-trees, whoſe bend- 
ing branches are decked out with yellow 
flowers, and bear a pod 74%. well known 
in medicine; orange and lemon trees, 
that have never been mutilated with the 
ſciſfars, and which, extending their per- 
penetrable to the rays of the ſun. Theſe 
are the principal trees to be met with in 
the Delta. Winter never ſtrips them of 


year, as well as in the firſt days of ſpring. 
The ſoil is a black mud, the fertility of 
which appears to be incxhauſtible. Itis con- 


tians uſe the flower of the caſũa- tree as a laxative. 
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tinually productive withoutever lying fallow. ; 
Oxen with bandages before their eyes, turn 
draw-wheels, which empty the water into 
2 baſon from whence it ſpreads over the 
fields, which are fuffered to remain a week 
overflowed. When the ground has tho- 
roughly imbibed it, men, women, and 
children, all naked up to their waiſts, go 
into the mud, wherein they fink very deep, 
and cafily take up all the roots of the plants. 

{t) of a foot high, and tranſplant it into 
day, it grows with an aſtoniſhing rapidity. 
At the end of July the lands lying on the 
banks of the Nile, and on the borders of 
the canals are planted with it. It is 
cut in November, and the ſheaves ſpread 
on the ground. A man ſeated on a low 
cart, drawn by two oxen, and which bas 
ſharp. wheels, drives over the ſtraw, and 

cuts it into pieces. It is then winnowed, 


(t) This word comes from the Arabic rows. 
Ver. I. F 


into 
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wa eFGe buf. The: pripwent, irs. 
made of the leaves of the date-tree: 
wy tat fs of iti — 


ö till to 


and ſow it with lucerne {x}. It ſprings 
up with ſuch rapidity, that at the end of 
twenty days, it is a foot anda half high, 


OT TOI an 


= The word coffe is Arabic. It Ggnifics the oval 
baſkets made of the date-leaves, wherein the rice i 
kept. 
(=) The Arabs call it Bein; there is 80. other 
| Kind of hay in Egypt. 
chro 


As ſoon as the rice is cut, th 


w bet + nie; * 


tranſplanting the rice, ſo that the ſame field 
in the courſe of twelve months, furniſhes 
two harveſts, one of rice, the other of 
barley, or four crops, one of rice, and three 
of hay. This abundance is no where but in 
the Delta, where the grounds, lower than 
in the Thebais, admit of being watered the 
whole year, by the means of canals and 
wheels, which raiſe the water. 5 
' The town of Roſetta has linen manufac- 
tories. The flax of the country, which is 
long, ſoft, and filky, would make very beau- 
tiful linen, if they knew how to employ it; 
thread they make at the ſpindle is clumſy, 
ſerve for the table, the reſt, dyed blue, are 
employed for the clothing of the people. 

In my excurſions in the environs of Ro- 
| fetta, I went to ſee the caſtle built by the 
Mamelukes. to defend the entrance of the 
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che river. A platform furniſhed with ar- 
tillery, is oppoſite to it. Theſe two forts 
altho very inconſiderable, would be ſuffi- 
cient to ſtop veſſels from entering, did the 
Turks know how to make uſe of cannon ; 
but they have here no occaſion for it. 
Nature has taken care to defend the mouth 
of the Nile, by raifing a dangerous bar, 
the terror of navigators. It would be im- 
poſſible even for gun-boats, to paſs it, if the 
3 : 
the courſe. 
To the fried of the town, on the 
bank of the Nile is a ſmall eminence, from 
the middle of which riſes an ancient tower 
half buried by time. A large ſemicircular 
baſon, at the foot of it, announces a port 
which has been choked up by the ſand. A 
Turkiſh merchant having made them dig a 
few years ago at the bottom of this hillock, 
found twenty beautiful marble pillars. This 
diſcovery was his ruin. The Beys imagin- 
ed that he had carried off a treaſure from 
it, and ſtripped him of his fortune {y}. 
The 
| (3) Mefſficurs Nieburh, Shaw, Pocock, Father 


. Mr. Maillet, who was 
a mi- 
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The learned who have viſited Egypt, have 
not endeavoured to diſcover what town for- 
merly ſtood here. Mr. Danville ſuſpects 
that the ancient Bolbitina muſt have been 
at a very {mall diſtance from the ſpot on 
which Roſetta now ſtands. He is not de- 
ceived ; for the ruins I deſcribe are at the 
extremity of the town, and can only be- 
long to the Bolbitina, which Stephen of 
Byzantium ſpeaks of, and which gives its 
name to one of the branches of the Nile. 
This place is very pictureſque ; the tow- 
er falling into ruins, is ſurrounded by 
tombs. To the weſtward is a deſart plain, 
whoſe burning extent the eye cannot look = 
over without horror. The infinite number 
of rays reflected from the ſands, injures the 
fight, and the picture of ſterility inſpires 
the mind with gloom. But on turning to 
the caſt, what a ſtriking contraſt! what a 


a minute obſerver, has remarked that there had been 
an ancient town at this place, and thought it was Ca- 
nopus. But the ſituation of Canopus is ſo perfectly 
deſcribed by Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, &c. 
that it is impoſſible not to diſcover that Aboukir oc- 


cupies its place. 
delightful 
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Sir, theſe very eaters of ſerpents ſtill exiſt 


in our days. A fact to which I was a 


witneſs will convince you of it. 
Laſt week was celebrated the feaſt of di 
Vrabim =), which drew a vaſt concourſe of 
people to Roſetta, A Turk permitted me 
to come to his houſe to ſee the proceflion. 
Seated at the window, I obſerved attentively 
of artizans gravely marched along under 
their reſpective banners. The ſtandard of 
attracted a vaſt crowd. Every body was 
| It to his eyes. Such as were fortunats 
enough to partake of that favour, returned 
Prieſts of the country) wearing long caps of 
leather, in the form of a mitre. They 
Coran. A few paces behind them, I per- 
ceived a band of madmen, with their arms 


(=) The Lord Abraham. The Arabs deſcended from 
Abraham by Iſamael, hold him in great veneration, 
and celebrate a feaſt annually in honour of him. 
F 4 bare, 
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bare, and a wild look, holding in their 
hands enormous ſerpents, which were twiſt- 
vouring to make their eſcape /a). Theſe 
Pſylli, griping them forcibly by the neck, 
their hiſſing, tore them with their teeth, 
and ate them up alive, the blood ſtreaming 
down from their polluted mouths. Others 
of the Pſylli were ſtriving to tear from 
them their prey ; it was a ſtruggle who 
ſhould devour a ſerpent, 
The populace followed them with amaze- 
ment, and believed it to be a miracle. 
They paſs for perſons inſpired, and poſſeſſed 
by a ſpirit who deſtroys the effect of the bite 
of the ſerpent. This deſcription, which I 
give you after nature, at firſt frightened 
me, and then made me reflect on man, 
comes food ; that credulous being, whoſe 
eyes are not opened by the ſpectacle re- 


(e) The Phylli, who inhabited Cyrene and its 
neighbourhood, had a ſecret antidote againft the bite 
of ſerpents. Strabo, lib. 17. It was perhaps by eat- 
ing their fleſh that they deſtroyed the effect of their bite. 
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newed every year; and who in the blind- 
ä 
art to impoſe on his underſtanding. You 
ſee, Sir, thoſe ancient uſages are not Joſt in 
a country where cuſtom, that imperious 
tyrant of the world, has peculiarly eſta- 
bliſhed her throne, and her altars. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER V. 


Journey from Roſetta to Boulac. Obſerva- 
tions on the manner of navigating the Nile: 
the canals which are detached from it; 
the towns, villages, and hamlets on their 
banks; the cultivation of the lands, their 
produttions, and the cuſtoms of the inba- 
Sante. 


To Mr. L. M. 


Roſetta, the Oktober, 1 1779. 


P 
It is a large boat with two maſts, 
which has a handſome chamber, and a 
cabinet hung with matting curiouſly work- 
ed. A tent raiſed on the deck, forms a 
ſhelter from the heat of the ſun. It is from 
this Belvidere, that 1 ſhall deſcribe to you 
the objects that ſtrike me. It is now one 
o'clock; we weigh anchor; the fail is fil- 
led; the north wind, which blows almoſt 
conſtantly at this ſeaſon, carries us up the 


river 


river very eaſily againſt the current. We 
advance rapidly, and the waves foam under 
the bow of our little veſſel. Already the 
lofty minarets of Roſetta diſappear in the 
attention every inſtant. The banks of the 
Nile are lined with reeds. The plain is 
covered with harveſts. The rice is nearly 
at maturity, and the wind agitating the 
ſurface, makes it reſemble the waves of the 
ſea. The poulſbng, occupied in in direting 
NN The or 


ent hamlets, compoſed of earthen huts, 


preſent themſclves to view, ſome houſes 
| built with bricks dried in the ſun, and a 
{mall moſque, whoſe minaret is loſt amongſt 
the tops of the trees. Surrounded by o- 
range and palm-trees, and ſycamores, they 
ſeem to ſpring out of the verdure. We 
have paſſed ſeveral villages, and an iſland 
whoſe ſummit is crowned with water- 
melons, of which we have laid in our 
Rock, It is impoſſible to be ſurfeited with 
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them. Nouriſhed in a fruitful ſoil, ripened 
by a burning ſun, the pulp diſſolves in the 
mouth, and furniſhes a ſugary water, which 
is delicious in this hot country, But what 
that they are very wholeſome, and may be 
eaten to excels without any inconvenience. 
This iſland is between the villages of Be- 
e, and Meballet ef Emir. 
Before we arrived at Deirout, a handſome 
town on the weſtern bank of the Nile, we 
faw the mouth of a canal, that probably 
diſcharges itſelf into the lake of Behire, 
by which there was a communication with 
Canopus. The ſun is now on the decline. 
He gilds with his departing rays the top 
of the minarets of Faoiie, which we per- 
ceive in the ſhade. We ſhall paſs the 
. 


* 
Facüe, Sir, is greatly fallen from its 
former 2 When Belon 7 
travelled 


(3) Belon, as I have already Bid, travelled in 
Egypt in the fificenth century, about fifteen years 
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Janiflary who accompanies me. Large 
buildings falling into ruins ; ſquares filled 


ber; 1 
brated city of the Mileſians C/ 
| neighbourhood of Canopus, ſhe has preſerv- 
ed a tint of her corrupted manners. The 
inhabitants permit the women of pleaſure 


lift viſited a great part of the eaſtern world, and 
brought to France ſeveral new plants. It is to him 
we are indebted for the ever-green oak, which pre- 

ſerves a faint image of the ſpring during the winter. 
(tc) I have ſaid in my firſt letter, that the Milefans 
built the town which new bears the name of Face. 
publicly 
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publicly to occupy a kan, and ſhut theit 
attack the paſſengers, and perform in their 
| preſence, the ſongs and dances cuſtomary 
in that country. Nothing can be more 
libertine that their ſongs ; nothing more 
In the environs of this town was Naucrates, 
founded alſo by the Milefians. 


From on board, the 3d October. 


The northerly wind, always favourable 
to our wiſhes, has haſtened the dawn; the 
ſailors have ſpread the fail. We overcome 


with eaſe the rapidity of the curcent. We 
hexe paſſed ſeveral low iſlands almoſt under 


water, and ſome hamlets, that we perceive 
through clumps of verdure. We are five 
miles from Faoiie, oppoſite the mouth of 
the canal formed by Alexander, and 
which the negligence of the Turks has 
ſuffered to be partly choked up. Follow- 
ing its courſe, at four leagues within the 
country is the ſmall town of Damanbaur, 
inhabited by Copti and Mahometans. It 


places 


is the Hermopolis parva of Ptolemy. Strabo 


1 
oY 
” 
4 


others that go down, and drive with the 
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places it on the river, but by that muſt be 
underſtood the canal of Alexandria. Abul- 
feds has marked its fituation well /d). 
The neighbouring country produces a great 
deal of flax, corn, barley, and cotton, 


which is an annual plant. 


As we advance, Aren 
of boats going up the river under fail ; 


ftream. The mariners amuſe themſelves 
with their rough and noiſy muſic. They 
the tambour de baſque, and of the wild 
flute made of reeds. Theſe concerts do not 
charm the car ; but the joy they inſpire, 


(4) Damanhour is a town of Egypt, fituated to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Alexandria, near to the canal that con- 
veys the water there. It is the capital of the Babiri. 
It is called Damanhour from the deſart. Oua men 
balad maſr Damanhour. Oua bie fi-l-chark, ana- 
genoub. Ous bie caadat elbebirf. Ous lb Talg 
Eleſcanderic, Oua taaref Damanhour el onachech. 


Abulfeda. | Deſcription of Egypt. 


It is fo called to diſtinguiſh it from two towns of the 
{fame name, and becauſe it is not far from the deſart, 
where are the lakes of Natroun. 


reaches 
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reaches the ſoul of thoſe who hear them, 
Droves of oxen low in the meadows. The 
peaſants, diſperſed over the plain, are water- 
their villages to waſh their linen, and draw 
water. They are all at their toilet. Their 
pitchers, and their clothes are on the bank. 
They rub their bodies with the mud of the 
Nile, plunge into the river, and ſport a- 
mongſt the waves. Several of them are 
now ſwimming around our boat, crying 


out is fids at maids, Seignior, give us a 
medin ſe . They ſwim with a great deal 


their ſhoulders. Their ſkin is very brown 
and Og but they are in general 
ele 
current, proves what ſtrength and ſuppleneſs 
the moſt delicate perſons may acquire by 
exerciſe. (. So after waſhing her gar- 
ments, was the beautiful Nauſicaa, bathing 


% The media is © fmall piece of copper coin | 


Elvered over, which is worth fix liards of France, or 
(/) Odyiley, book the 6th. 
= | herſelf 
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appeared quite naked before them g/. The 
wind freſhens ; our bark cuts the water 


ftands a large burgh with its moſque near 


Ul was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of the 
( yites = aud of He 
alleep among the buſhes, on a bed of leaves. Nau- 
r Nee 
garments on the bank of the river. After bathing, 
of them falling near Ulyſſes, awakened him. He went 
towards the place from whence he heard the cries. 
At the fight of a man who had nothing to cover hts 
nakedneſs but the bough of a tree, all the flaves ran 
away. The daughter of Alcinous alone remained. 
She liſtened with dignity to the tale of the unhappy 
ranger, comforted him, called her followers, and 
commanded them to waſh him, and clothe him with 
2 tunic and a cloke. The poet has painted with 
wonderful art in Nauficaa, the nobleneſs of a perſon 
of high rank, who does not fly at the fight of a 
man without clothing, from a certain conkdence in 
her own virtue, and from the reflection, that he is 
it in her power to relieve. 
Vor. I. G. 
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to a wood of orange-trees. On every fide 
we diſcover pigeon-houſes of a pyramidal 
form, where innumerable flights of pigeons 
are collected. Fed in theſe fertile plains, 
their fleſh is fat and of a delicious flavour ; 
they only coſt three medins, (or two-pence 
farthing Engliſh) the couple. The Egyp- 
tians manure with their dung the grounds 
wherein they plant their water-melons. 
Night approaches. The Nile is filled 
with pirates, who attack the boats under 
cover of the darkneſs, cut off the heads 
of the paſſengers who are off their guard, 
and rob them of their effects. We have 
tain has collected his crew, and is very 
gravely recounting to them many wonder- 
ful tales. His audience fitting round, is 
liſtening to him with the greateſt atten- 
hn 


From on board, the qth OQtober. 
We have paſſed the night between a 
little iſland and the mouth of the canal of 
 Menouf, This canal comes out of the 
branch of Damietta, and runs into that of 
Rofetta, 
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midal huſk, with ſeveral compartments, of the colour 
of a lemon, and filled with muſky ſeeds. This huſk 
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Roſetta, interſecting the Delta in an ob- 
lique direction. It is fifteen leagues long, 
very wide, and is navigable for boats three 
months of the year. At four leagues from 
its mouth is the pleaſant town of Me- 
nouf , the capital of the province of 
that name, and the reſidence of a Bey. 
It is fituated in the midſt of rich fields 
ſown with corn, beans, bamier {i}, and 


| duurra(k), and ſhaded by groves of tama- 


rind and date-trees, inhabited by vaſt aum- 


| bers of turtle-doves, which, never hearing 


(b) The Delta is divided into two provinces, in 
which two Beys reſide. Menouf is the capital of the 
upper, and Mehalle el Kebrre of the lower province. 
The former is called Meno, the latter Garbi. 

(*) The bamier is a plant which produces a pyra- 


dreſſed with meat is a wholeſome food, and has a 


very agreeable flavour. The Egyptians make preat 
uſe of it in their ragouts. 

(#) The dourra, or millet of India, is a lofty plant, 
with the leaf of a reed. It bears a membrane, which 


| Contains a number of ſeeds, of which the 'peaſants 
male their bread. Tournefort calls it milium arun- 


Elumis villes ſeminibus compreſſis ariflatis. 
G 2 the 
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the terrifying noiſe of powder, are as tame 
as domeſtic pigeons. | 

From ſun-riſe the north wind had filled 
our fails, We paſs between iſlands on 
which the graſs is very high, and where 
they are driving the buffaloes to paſture. 
A ſhepherd ſeated on the neck of the fore- 
moſt of the drove, deſcends into the river, 
- ſmacks his whip, and leads the way. The 
whole drove follow in a row, lowing as 
they ſwim along to their paſture, and diſ- 
charging out the water from their wide noſ- 
trils. Theſe animals live in the Nile ducing 
the heats ; they plunge up to the ſhoulders, 
and feed on tender graſs that grows along 
the. banks. 
Behind a wood of date-trees and ſyca- 
' mores, which terminates our proſpect to 
the ſouthward, ariſe the lofty minarets of 
Terrains. This ſmall town, ſituated on the | 
weſtern bank of the Nile, is only eight 
leagues from the monaſtery of St. Ma- 
caire, The mnatroun, which the Egyp- 
tians make great uſe of, is brought 
' thither from two lakes. A few miles 
higher, is the little harbour of Ouar- | 
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dan CI, under the ſhade of the palm 
trees, where Father Sicard burat heaps of 
ancient manuſcripts which were ſhut up in a 
pigeon-houſe, under pretence that they were 
books of magic. Thus does blind fanati- 
ciſm deſtroy, in a moment, the treaſures 
of whole ages! The ſun has run half his 
courſe; we have left Ouardan on our right; 
if the wind holds we K 
at Boulac. 
children of both ſexes 8 
ſelves in ſwimming. They cover their 
bodies with mud, plunge into the water, 
ſelves into it. Swimming is a pleaſure 


(7) The following is the paſſage of Father Sicard : 
"120 es Gp een: was in thor. iy 

<«< pigeon-houſe filled with papers, full of magic cha- 
« raters, which had been purchaſed of ſome religious 
« Copti and ſchiſmatics. Without meeting with 
any reſiſtance, I made ſuch uſe of them as was my 
duty, and I fixed up in their place a crucifix of 
« Jeruſalem, which the Copti revere with a great deal 
< of devotion.” Lettres Edifiantes, p. 53- It appears 
„ 4-4 bod. aaa: 


T1 which 


deep canals, which are full of water in the 
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which neceſſity has made a law for them. 
All Egypt in fact is interſected by wide and 


time of the inundation. It is often neceſ- 
ſary to croſs ſeveral of theſe, to go from 
one village to another. On theſe occaſions 
men and women throw off their ſhirts and 
drawers, and, making a diadem of them 
round their heads, ſwim over the river. But 
what would ſurpriſe an European, is to 
circumſtances, preſerve only a ſmall piece 
of linen to cover themſelves, put it on their 
Faces. A Turk would find no difficulty 
in explaining this phenomenon. 

© We are arrived at the point of the Delta. 
It is here that the Nile divides itſelf into 
two branches, and is two miles wide at this 
place, called by the Arabs batn el Babara, 
the belly of the cow. We now have the 
firſt fight of the tops of the two large py- 
ramids, which are at cight leagues diſtance 
from us. The ſetting ſan tips them with 
his departing rays. They reſemble ſum- 
mits of two mountains that loſe them- 


ſelves in the clouds. All hail to the two 


moſt 
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moſt ancient monuments of the induſtry of 
man! The very fight of them inſpires a 
religious awe. How many generations have 


diſappeared from the face of the globe, fince 
theſe enormous maſſes have reſted on the foot 


of the mountain they are built on! Night 
has covered them with his ſhade. Our fai- 
lors, now near the end of their voyage, make 
the air reſound with their ſhouts of joy. 
The lanthorn is juſt lighted, which is to 
prevent us from being run againſt, and per- 
haps ſunk, by the prodigious number of 
boats which mount and deſcend the river. 
They have all got fires in them, and we are 
failing in the midſt of an illumination, the 
appearances of which vary every inſtant. It 
is eleven o'clock at night. We are caſting an 
chor before Boulac, the port of Grand Cairo. 


LE T- 
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LETTER VI. 


Deſcription of Grand Cairo, the capital of 


Hot. Reſearches concerning us origin, 
eccotding to the authority of the moſt em- 
_ nent Arabian writers. 


To Mr. L. M. 


OR theſe nine months paſt, Sir, I have 


immenſc city, where the Europeans crawl 


in the duſt, and where the name of 
Frank /m/ is a reproach. The fanaticiſm 


of the Mahometan religion reigns here 
triumphant. It is here that the Muſſul- 
man, cat up with ignorance, thinks himſclf 
the moſt ſublime being in the univerſe, 
and attributes to himſelf with a ſecret 
complacency, the words contained in the 


in) The moſt abuſive term the Egyptians can be- 
dow on any perſon is to call him Fran; which is the 
general denomination of all the Europeans amongſt 
them. 


note. 


been an inhabĩtant of Grand Cairo, that 


2 4 * . 


2 2 
D 


My d e n by bing” diliiie 


juſtificd by prudence; 
fon is weak, 2 
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note Ju). This oracle, which is believed 
— 115 

conſequently trample under feet all 


thoſe who have not their faith. To avoid 


inſults fr 
— — 
my voyage, I have affurned the 


| Turkiſh dreſs and manner. My ſkin, 
y 


_—_ by the ſun, is become Egyptian. 
covers my head and conceals my * 


Thanks to this metamorphoſis, 
eden 1 have and 6 the 
of ſpeaking Arabic. I walk 


about 
the town, I run over its environs, 


and I live with 

this firange people. 

rioſi 

„ 
is 


has the ſwa 
y. It is to this defire 

of ſeeing 
every thing. that you will be indebted for the 


(n) You are the excellent be univerſe 
| You enjoin _ oy 


&c. The Gann, 
3 Cara, eee e vl. 
Cretainly the 
_— r. naſeds 
old canes perverſe of men, but the believers 
virtue, are the moſt perfett heaven. 
Coran, vol. 2. page 246. * 


details 
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details I ſhall give you, which will have 
at leaſt the merit of truth to recommend 


them. 


Grand Cairo is a modern town. The 
clearly, as to leave no room for doubt. I 
will give you their own words ; for when 
one wiſhes to treat a particular point of 
their hiſtory, themſelves can only furniſh 
ſuch information as may be relied on. 
fe In the year 358 of the Hegyra, 
« Jauhar, general of Moaz, ſprung from 
< the princes of the Kirouan, came into 
« Egypt at the head of a formidable army, 
* and took it from the Abaſſides (p). 
« Thenceforward the prayer was in the 


(e) Elmacin, page 222- 
(p) The caliphs of Bagdad fleeping on their thrones, 
were gradually ftripped of their vaſt dominions, by the 
governors, and nothing remained to them of that 
power which had threatened the whole world, but a 
pompous title, and the barren prerogative of being the 
enn The 
conqueſt of Moaz deprived them even of this honour, 
wich was not reſtored to them till 207 years after, 
when Salla Eddin, of the family of the Aioubites, be- 
came maſter of Epypt. 
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« name of the Fatimites /q). The con- 
« queror being in want of a place to eſta- 
« bliſh his ſoldiers, laid the foundation of 
* Eltabera (r.) built a palace there to lodge 
the emperor, and made the great men 
« and the ſoldiers inhabit the new town; 
« Four years after Moaz quitted his do- 
« minions in Barbary, and came to enjoy 
« of Grand Cairo was finiſhed, and the 
empire of the Fatimites eſtabliſhed. 
« Moaz, in an injunction he gives his 
« ſon, makes uſe of theſe words; The 
<« inſtant of the foundation of their town 
* was marked by the aſcenſion of Mars 72), 
(% The Fatimite caliphs derived their origin from 
Ali who eſpouſed Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet. 


In the year 296 of the Hegira, they founded a kingdom 
on the coaſt of Africa, and reigned there till the year 


- Cairo, 


(s) The ditches were dug which were to ſurround 
the town, the materials were prepared to fill them, the 
aſtronomers obſerved with their inſtruments, the paſ- 
ige of Mars over the meridian; a fignal announced 
that moment, and the foundation of Eltabera was laid 
amidft ſhouts of joy. 


of 
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« of that Mars who ſubdues the univerſe. 
«« Tt is on account of this horoſcope that I 
« have given it the name of Eltabera C 
(the Victorious). | 

The foundation of Grand Cairo having 


been the ſubject of error and diſpute amongſt 
the learned, and amongſt travellers C/, 
permit me, Sir, to add to the teſtimony of 
'Elmacin, the deſcription of Al ene 


tt] The word eltaber is the name of the planet Mars, 
and Genifics at the ſame time victorious. 

) Proſper Alpinus ſays, that Grand Cairo is the 
Memphis of the ancients. Foyage d'Egypte, page 17. 
Father Sicard pretends that Grand Cairo was built by 
Ebn el Aas, Omar's licutenant. Lettres edifiantes, page 
466. The paſſages I quote are ſufficient to refute 
proofs, contradicts all the monuments of oriental hiſ- 
_ tory. 8 8 

(x) © Oua ala janeb el Foſtat men chamaliha, me- 
< dinctelkahera, ahedſha clkolfa elfatemioun. Ella- 
in Zaharou Belgarb, tom melckou el maſr; oua 
* kan aoual men melek menhom bemaſr Moazebn 
= | Oua akhtat elkahera fi ſene 
teſſaa oua khamſin, oua talat maĩat; oua canet el- 
* melkhom elmarouft᷑ belcataiah ; oua ſamet elkabera 
6 ß oua elka- 
* hera 
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This writer, celebrated both as a geographer 
culars, which are no- where elſe to be met 
On the fide of Foſtat (y). towards the 
< north, is the town of Elkehera, which was 
« founded by the Fatimite caliphs. Theſc 
the coaſt of Barbary, made themſclves 
« maſters of Egypt. The firſt conquerar, 
« and who reigned there, was Aces, fon 
« of Elmanſer . . . le laid the founda- 
tion of Cairo in the year 359 of the He- 
« gira. . The ſpot he built it on, 


.«< was a garden belonging to the ſon of 
« Touln (=), and which was near the 


« royal 


« heraleiſt ala chatt el Nil, belſi charkio; oua el Foſtat 
< ala hafat el Nil; oua hie mahatt, ou acllaa lelmara- 
< keb, oua beſabab Zalek far el Foſtat afar rezca, 
* oua arkas aſaara men el kabera.” Abulfeda, De- 

* ſcription of Egypt. 

(v) Baller is the town we imgropecty call eld Qbioe. 
(=) Toulon, a celebrated governor of Egypt, revolt- 
ted againſt Abou Elabbas, ſon of Elmetouathel, the 15th 
Abalid Caliph, in the year 264 of the Hegira, and 
2» His children on- 
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« royal quarter of Catatab {a}, where he 
<< fixed his reſidence. The new town was 
<< called Eilaberu (the viQtorious), as a pre- 
s ſage of future triumphs over its enemĩes. 
< It ĩs not, like Foſtat, fituated on the Nile, 
but a little to the caſt of the river. The 
« fituation of the latter is more favour- 
able therefore for commerce. Boats come 
«« there from all parts of Egypt, and every 
« article of living is very cheap.” 

The fituation of Grand Cairo, as Abul- 
feda informs us, and as experience has 
convinced me every day, is not ſo advan- 
tageous as that of Foſtat. Its diſtance 
from the Nile is not its only diſadvantage. 
The barren chain of the Mokattam ſur- 
rounds it to the caſtward. This mountain, 


 Afobammed, general of ace Bellab, the 17th 
Elmacin. 

(a Towlen built to the north of Foſtat, a ſuburb, ſo 
conſiderable as to obtain the name of the royal town 
of Cataiah. This ſuburb, which at preſent forms part 
of Grand Cairo, ftill contains the magnificent moſque 
built there by that prince, and the palace he inhabited, 
| Enown at this day by the name of Calas el kabech. 


totally 
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totally without verdure, preſents h 
to the eye but a dry ſand, and ſtones cal- 
cined by the ſun 6%. When the northerly 
wind does not blow, it reflects a ſuffocati 
heat upon the town. One breathes a 
fiery air, and coolneſs is no where to be 
found before the night. For a long time 
therefore, there was notlfing but gardens, 
country-houſcs, and barracks for the troops. 
It owed its ſudden encreaſe to an event I 
ſhall relate with pleaſure, becauſe it is con- 
nected with our hiſtory. ** The French, 
* under king Luſignan, had extended their 
_ « conqueſts in Syria, and carried their vic- 
< torious arms even into Egypt. In the 
< year 564, of the Hegira, they took Bef- 


(+) ** Oua fi ſenẽ arba oua ſettin oua khamfe malt 
<< elfrangi melekou belbes, oua nahabouha, oua cata- 
© lou ahelha, oua eſrouhom; tom ſarou men belbes 
* oua nazelou ala elkahera oua haſerouha. Feharae 
* 8chaouar medinet maſr raufan men en eimlekha el- 
„ frangi; fe baquait elnar tchrokha arbaat oua kham- 
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* beis by ſtorm, put a part of the inha- 
« bitants to the ſword, and led the ret 
into captivity. Encouraged by theſe 
* ſuccelies, they marched towards Grand 


Egypt, fearing leſt Foſtat ſhould fall in- 
* to their hands, ſet fire to it; the flames 
« ſpread rapidly, and the town burnt for 
* four and fifty days. This weak prince, 
unable to expel by force his enterprizing 
enemies, had recourſe to Qiratagem ; 
< he gave them a hundred thouſand di- 
< nars- (crowns of gold), and promiſed 
them a million, if they would leave the 
country. They quitted it, and loſt both 
their conqueſt, and the promiſed ſum. 
| Grand Cairo profited by the diſaſter of 
Foſtat. The wretched inhabitants aban- 
doned their heaps of aſhes, to take refuge 
in the new town, which aſſumed the proud 
ſurname of M, attached to the capital 


of Egypt. Salah Eddin Ce ſoon caine 


(<) The famous Salah Eddin, who fought for twen- 
7 JO ts Fannin, and who almoſt entirely 
nar 


* Cairo, and took it. Schauer, king of 


. 
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to eſtabliſh there the dynaſty of the Ajou- 
bites. 
ln the year 572 (d of the Hegira, 
« he built the walls that ſurround Grand 
Cairo, and the caſtle ſituated on Mount 
* Mokattam. It is about 29300 cubits, 
« (three leagues) in circumference. They 
« worked at it until his death Ce. 

The walls ſtill exiſt almoſt entire; but 
they are concealed in many places by rub- 


nor of Egypt by Nowr Eddin in the year 564 of 
the Hegira. Three years after he became king of 
it. He extended his conqueſts rapidly into Syria and 
Meſopotamia. This prince, born at Tecrit, a ſtrong 
place between Bagdad and Moſul, in the year 533 of 


| the Hegira, died at Damaſcus, in the year 582. 


(4) << Fi hade effenc (etnin oua khamſe maiat) amar 
Salah Eddin beinan effour eddiar ala maſr elkahera. 
< oua elkalaat ala eggebal elmokattam. Oua dour 
<& telk teſſaat oua acherin elf draa, oua talat maiat draa, 
«* oua lam izel elaml il a en mat. Life of Salah Eddin. 
(e) This paſſage formally deſtroys the opinion of 
Father Sicard, who ſays that this caſtle was built by 
queen Semiramis, and the opinion of Meffieurs Shaw, 
Nieburh, and a great many other writers, who take 


it for the fortreſs of — founded in Egypt by tale 


Perſians. pe 
Vor. I. H biſh 
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biſh and by houſes. There are ſeveral 
gates, of a ſimple and majeſtic ſtyle of archi- 


tecture. Thele edifices, and ſome moſques 
Salah 


merit the admiration of travellers. 
Edi, the patron of literature, built an uni- 

verſity in the quarter of Careffe, and the 
handſome moſque which covers the tomb 
of Schaffey, the founder of one of the four 
ſects of the Sunhites (). It is ſtill exiſt- 
ing; but the buildings of the univerſity are 


. falling into ruins. The academy Djam?b 


Elaſbar (the moſque of flowers) replaced 
it. The arts and ſciences flouriſhed there 
until the moment that the Turks got poſ- 
ſeſſion of Egypt. That epocha was their 
tomb. Enemies of every branch of human 
knowledge, they have extinguiſhed them 
throughout the whole extent of their vaſt 
empire. - 

Tide Qadied in our days wee confined to 
theology, of which the innumerable com- 
mentators on the Coran have made an ob- 


Y The Sunnite ſects, called orthodox by the Ma- 
hometans, are thoſe of Schafei, of Hanz, of Hanbali, 
| and of Mala. 


ſcure 
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ſcure chaos; the grammar, neceſſary for 
reading correctly that book, which includes 
their religion, and code of laws ; and aſtro- 
logy, a ſcience inſeparable from an igno- 
rant nation. 
Grand Cairo until the 15th century, was 
one of the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing ca- 
pitals in the world. It was the emporium 
of Europe and of Aſia. Its commerce 
extended from the ſtreights of Gibraltar, to 
the lower parts of India. The diſcovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and the con- 
queſt of the Ottomans, have robbed it of 
a great part of its ſplendor, and its opu- 
lence. But notwithſtanding many of the 
of the caſt and of the weſt, are choked 
up, and although this town groans under 
the yoke of a Pacha and four-and-twen- 
ty beys, its admirable fituation, and the 
fecundity of the ſoil of Egypt, procure 
it fo many advantages, that in the cir- 
cumference of three leagues, it ſtill con- 
tains an immenſe population, and great 
riches. I hope, Sir, that theſe hiſtorical 
H 2 fas 
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facts will ſerve to aſcertain the origin of 
Grand Cairo. Before I enter into fur- 
ther particulars, it appears proper to make 
| you acquainted with Foftat, which I have 


often ſpoken of. That ſhall be the lubje& 
of my firſt letter. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET. 


- - s 5 Leg F 
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„ for it is he who was its firſt founder.” 
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LETTER Wil 
The foundation of Foftat by Amrou Ebn 
Elaas. Deſcription of the town, its in- 
babitants, antiquities, and the ancient ca- 
nal which extended to the Red-Sea ; 


with 
2 refutation of thoſe authors who ſuppoſe 


this place to be the ancient 2 
iy Semiramis. 


To Mr. L. M. 


HE town of Foſtat, Sir, common- 
ly called Old Cairo, has been the 
ſubject of great diſcuſſions amongſt the 
learned {g ) who have written upon Egypt. 
The greateſt part of them having ſought 
for 
(g) Mr. Maillet pretends that it was in the town 
of Foftat that the governors of Egypt, for the empe- 
rors of Conſtantinople, reſided, when Amrov, fon of 
Elaas took it after a long ſiege. Deſcription de I Egypte, 
tome premier, p. 194.—lIt is a miſtake. 

Mr. . ( 


_ of Nubia, ſays, The town of Foſtat is preciſely the 


< ſame we call Aaſr, a name taken from Miſram, ſon 
of Cham, the ſon of Noah; Peace be to whom ;— 


Obſerva- 
tions 


H 3 
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for its origin in Greck and Latin authors, 
have deceived themſelves. Had they open- 
ed the annals of oriental hiſtory, they would 
have diſcovered the truth they were in ſearch 
free from a multitude of errors. I ſhall 
follow the plan I have traced out for my- 


ſelf, and inſtead of my opinion, ſhall lay 


6 In the twentieth year of the Hegira, 


| % Amrou, {on of Elaas, built Mafr Foftat, 
on the ſpot where he had formed his 
<< camp, previous to his going to beſiege 


« Alexandria, His tent remained in that 


* neſt of 2 pigeon, which had laid her 
Hons geographiques ſur la Syrie, et I Egypte, p. 24. 6 


la note, This opinion is far from the truth. 


Father Sicard, who quotes Flavius Joſephus, gives 


the following words: Old Cairo was the ancient 


* whoduelt in Egypt after the conqueſt of Babylon.” 


Lettres Edifiantes, page 473. Old Cairo was not 


founded in the time of Flavius Joſepbus, as hiſtory 


allures us ; but the fortreſs of Babylon, at near a 
league's diſtance from that town, was in exiſtence. 
(Þ) Elmacin, hiſtory of the Arabs. 


from 
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_ « from his conqueſts, laid the foundation 
« of a town there, to which he gave the 
« name of Fyfar, (which ſignifies Tent, in 
« Arabic). 

This paſſage points out with preciſion 
the foundation of Feat. The govefnors 
ſeat by the Caliphs made it their place of re- 
 fidence. It took the ſurname of M Ci). 
which Memphis had borne, before and 
which the Arabs always beſtow on the ca- 
pital of Egypt. Its fituation on the banks 
of the Nile, and near a canal that commu- 
nicated with the Red-Sea, rendered it in a 
| | ſhort time very flouriſhing. It was about two 
U leagues in circumference, when Scbaauar, 

five hundred years after its foundation , 

delivered it up to the flames, to prevent it 
from falling under the dominion of the 
French. Its power terminated with this 
epocha. With its inhabitants, it loſt its 
commerce and its riches. It was then that 
(i) The Arabs pretend that Miſram, the ſon of 
Cham, ſettled in Egypt. They call that country 


therefore Mar, and give the ſame name to the town | 
which becomes the capital. 


H 4 | Grand 
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Grand Cairo having become the reſidence 
of the grandees, and the kings of the coun- 
try, received the pompous epithet of Mafr, 
and that Foffat, aſſumed that of Elatik, 
which ſignifies be ancient, which | it bears 
at this day (7). 

The learned Abulfeda, adds ſome cir- 
cumſtances to the deſcription of Elmacin, 
_—_ throw a great light on hiſtory. 

* Amrou ſon of Elaas, after conquering , 
« Egypt, laid the foundation of Foſtat un- 

« der the caliphate of Omar. Near the 


(7) Never have the oriental hiſtorians given Foſtat 
the name of Cahera, (Cairo). They firſt call it Fe- 
tat, then Feat Maſr, and ſince its decline, Aar 
Elatik. It was the Venetian merchants who called 
it Old Cairo, and travellers have repeated this impro- 

« Oua Foſtat medinẽ mahedta benaha amrou ebn 
c elaas, lamma fatah diar masr fi khalafet Omar. 
«© Qua can ſi mauda el Foſtat Caſr men bena elaouail 
l tecallocaſrelchamah, fe can Foſtat amrou be janeb 

el jameh elmarouf bejamch Omar be maſr. Oua 
lam tezel maſr, oua hie Foſtat courch lelmemleke 
e eddiar elmaſriat hetta taula ahmed ebn Toulon. 
Oua bena lo oua Vaſquero elcataiah fi chemali maſr. | 
Oua bena and elcataiah djameh elmarouf be djameh | 
66 Tailoun.” Abulfeda, deſcription of Egypt, p. 33- 

nl 
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« ſite on which he built it, was a caſtle 
« of anancient conſtruction, called the Caffe 
« of the Lights. The moſque of Omar, 
« built at a little diſtance from the ſpat 
« where the general had pitched his tent, 
« yas encloſed within the walls of the 
« town. Foftat Maſr was the ſeat of the 
Egyptian empire until the time of EA 
. Toulen, who built to the northward; of 
_< itswallstheſuburb of Cataiab. He retired 
s brated temple {m} which bears his name. 
The encloſure of the caſtle, Abulfeda 
ſpeaks of, is till exiſting; it is an ob- 
long ſquare, ſurrounded by thick walls, 
the antiquity of which ſtrikes the eye; it 
is ſituated to the caſt of Foſtat, on the de- 
cline of Mount Mokattam; ſome Chriſ- 
tians inhabit the ruins, and the Greeks 
and Coptis have churches there. Several 
ancient arches ſtill exiſting, in the ſpace 
between it and the river, others half de- 
ſtroyed, and a . of a hexagonal | 


nd | ies ft af dams © the preceding 
letter ; it is one of the handſomeſt moſques in Grand 
Cairo, 


form 
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form, raiſed on the banks of the Nile, an- 
nounce the ruins of the aqueduct which 
Fortreſs of Bahylen, the ſubject of num- 
berlcſs reſearches and errors of the learned. 
ISI founded by the Perſians when they 
ravagell Egypt under Cambyſes, or as other 
writers will have it, when Semiramis viſit- 
ed chi country, at the head of a formi- 
-dable army /. Strabo has deſcribed it fo 


as not to be miſtaken. The Perſians, wor- 


ſhippers of the fun, kept up a perpetual 
fire in it, which gave riſe to the name be- 
ſtowed on it by the Arabs of the Caſtle of 
the Lights e. | 


Cairo) is the caſtle of Babylon, fortified by art and 
nature. Tt was built by ſome Babylonians who with- 
Romans keep in garriſon there one of the three legions 
ſtationed in Egypt. From that fortreſs the mountain 
has a gentle ſlope to the bank of the Nile. One hun- 
dred and fifty ſlaves are continually employed there in 
. 
duct. Strabo, lib. 17. 
e) Mr. Nieburh has given a figure of this 
oblong ſquare in his plan of Cairo, but he took it for 


a Cle 


Maſt 
120 In — the Nile above Heliopolis (the 
maden Matarée, ſituated at two leagues from Grand 


v | 
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. el Arik is not half a league in cir- 

cumference ; but it is ſtill very populous, 
and has a good deal of trade. It is the har- 
bour for the boats which come from Up- 
per Egypt; and it is from thence they 
take their departure to remount into the 
Said {p). The Copti are very numerous 
there, and have ſeveral churches. The moſt 
conſiderable is that of St. Macaire, where 
their patriarch is inſtalled. Within the 
church of Saint Sergius is a grotto, held 
in great veneration by the Chriſtians. They 
that the holy family, flying from 
the perſecution of Herod, took refuge in 
this place. I ſaw the hiſtory of thatflight 
painted on the gate of a niche where maſs 
is ſaid. The oriental dreſs ĩs perfectly ob- 
ſerved in this picture, and the head of the 
virgin is tolerably well painted. The truth 
of the coſtume, too much neglected by mo- 
dern painters, often deſtroys the effect of 
their moſt beautiful compoſitions. 


a citadel, which he ſuppoſes, without any reaſon, to 
have been built by the Arabs. 

( The Arabs call Upper Egypt Said, which com- 

mences above [lair Foſtat, and terminates near to Ae 


ſeuan, formerly Sienna. 


At 
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At the entrance of Old Cairo, is an 
hexagonal building, each fide of which is 
cighty feet, and one hundred high. A 
range of ſteps, very eaſy of aſcent permits 
the oxen to mount it, where they turn 
2 wheel which raiſes the water to the top. 
Five baſons receive, and pour it into anaque- 
duct, ſupported by three hundred arches, 
which conveys it into a reſervoir. From 
thence, other oxen raiſe it by the means of 
freſh wheels, up to the palace of the Pacha. 
This building is the work of the Arabs. 
They have formed it on the plan of that 
deſcribed by Strabo, the ruins of which are 
between the citadel of Babylon and the 
Nile. All the difference is, that the Ma- 
hometans make uſe of oxen, inſtead of men. 

The environs of Mafr Elatik are cover- 
ed with ruins which mark its ancient ex- 
tent, and which, in default of hiftorical 
monuments, would ſufficiently atteſt that 
it is a modern town. They have not in 


fact that character of majeſty with which 


the Egyptians impreſſed their edifices, and 
which time itſelf has been unable to efface. 
Amongſt theſe heaps of rubbiſh we diſco- 


ver neither ſphinx, column, nor obeliſk. 
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Within the town, thick walls ſurround a 
large place, where the corn of the The- 
bais is depoſited, that is deſtined for che 
| ſubſiſtence of the troops. This encloſure 
is called Joſeph's Granary. This name 
out examining, have taken it for the work 
of the ſon of Jacob ; but this monument 
has no appearance of antiquity, and hifto- 
ry informs us that it was built by the Ma- 
ON It is at 12 


At the extremity of Maſr Elarit, near 
reren 
cvery year 42 Almoſt 
all the modern writers have attributed its 
conſtruction to the emperor Trajan Cry, 
ns | founded 
(q) The Arabs call by the name of #balig all the 


canals formed by the hand of man 


(r Mr. Shaw calls it the canal of Trajan. Ob/er- 
vations geographiques ur la Syrie et ſur I Egypte, p. 27. 
Mr. Pocock ſays; . Oppoſite to the reſervoir of 
water which is on the Nile, is the canal that con- 
= 
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founded on this paſſage of Ptolemy, between 


Hekopolis and Babylon, runs the river Tra- 
jan; but that Emperor cut no canal in 


Egypt; it is to his ſucceſſor who built the 
town of Antinoc, that a work of this kind 
mult be aſcribed. The canal meant by 
Ptolemy, begins at a league and a half be- 
low Old Cairo, and paſſes near Heliopolis ; 
it is that which Macrizi C7 names with 
reaſon the Nhalig of Adrien Cæſar. 
is before Maſr Elatit, is too well deſerib- 
ed by Elmacin, to ſuffer thoſe who conſult 
oriental hiſtory to confound it with that of 
Adrian. Amrou having announced the 
taking of Alexandria to Omar, and ſent 
ſome camels laden with corn to Medina, 
then laid waſte by famine, the Caliph con- 
gratulated him on his ſucceſſes, adding 
<< veys it to Cairo, which appears to me the ſame that 


« Trajan formed.” Deſcription de I Egypte, tome pre- 
mier. 


Father Sicard, going beyond the reft, ſays; « It is 


< the canal that Ptolemy calls Amnis Trajanus, Quin- 
tus Curtius, Oxius, and the Arabs, Meralemi. 
Lettres edifiantes, p. 470. 

(5) Macrizi, hiſtoire de PEgypte. 
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theſe words, t. Cut a Kbalig, by which 
« the produce of Egypt may be trunſport- 
<« ed into the ſea of Colzoum, Cu], and from 
4 thence to the port of Medina. Amrou 
« Khalig, which was called tbe River of the 
« Prince of the Faithful (x). Boats going 
« from Foſtat, conveyed the articles of 
« Egypt into the Red Sea.” 

Such, Sir, is the origin of this famous 
canal, which' travellers, copying from one 
another, call the Amnis Trejanus. It takes 
its riſe near Foſtat, traverſes the whole 
length of Grand Caire, fills the lakes of 
that city, and loſes itſelf four leagues be- 
yond it, in the Birgue ( of the pilgrims | 
of Mecca. The different princes who ſuc- 
ceflively have occupied the throne of Egypt, 
ſeveral of whom were enemies of the Ca- 
liphs, have ſuffered it to be choked up. 


(t) Elmacin, hiftoire des Arabes. 
(2 Colzoum, is the Arabic name for the Red Sea. 


| which is taken from the little town of Colzoum, whoſe 


Tuins are at ſome diſtance from Suez. 
(] Rhbalig el emir el moumenin. 
(3) Birgue is an Arabic word, which fignifies a large 

piece of water. 


It 
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It no longer conveys its waters to the Red 
Sea ; but as it is cut through a rock for the 
ſpace of twenty-four leagues, the mud and 
fand with which it is filled might eaſily be 
removed. By opening this important com- 
munication with the Red Sea, Grand Cairo 
would again become the richeſt and moſt 
commercial capital in the world. 

I hope, Sir, that your love of truth will 
pardon me theſe diſcuſſions, as they ſerve 
to illuſtrate ſeveral points of hiſtory, hither- 
to hidden in profound darkneſs. I ſhall. 
| fon have the opportunity of preſenting you 
_ with more pleaſing pictures. The country 
I inhabit is another world, which daily af- 
fords new ſcenes. I ſhall endeavour faith- 
Fully to paint them; you ſhall hear the 
Turks converſe ; you ſhall ſee them act; 
and I will leave you the higheſt gratifica- 
tion of an enlightened mind, the pleaſure 
ol judging for yourſelf. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LE T- 
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LETTER VIII. 


Extent of Grand Cairo. Deſcription of the 
ftreets, ſquares, and moſques, and of the 
palace of Salah Eddin, built upon as 
eminence <which commands the town ; and 
where are to be ſeen ſuperb columns 
of granite, with the famous well of 
Joſeph. 


To Mr. L. M. 


| Grand Cairo. 
1 RAND Cairo, Sir, is built along the 
canal of the Prince of the Faithful, 
and is a league and a half from north to 
fouth, and three-quarters of a league from 
caſt to weſt. To diſcover its extent, one 
muſt mount up to the caſtle built by Salah 
Edin, on mount Mokattem C2, which 


(z) Mokattam fignifies cut. This rock is ſo called 
from being ſeparated by art from the mountain, which 
at the cataracts, terminates at this place. 

It is only about a hundred paces diſtant from it. 


Vor. IJ. 1 commands 
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menſe creſcent around it. In the midſt of 
that multitude of houſes which appear 
heaped together in the ſpace of three 
leagues, it is impoſſible to follow the di 


and are gardens the reſt of the year. In the 
month of September they are paſſable in 
boats; in April they are covered with 
numerous temples with which this city 
is filled, ſome of them riſe up like citadels. 
Such is the moſque of Sultan Haſſan, into 
which the rebels withdrew in the time of 
ſedition, and from the top of which they 
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Within the walls of Grand Cairo, are 
greateſt part of which have ſeveral mina- 
rets. They are very high ſtceples, of a 
very light architecture, and ſurrounded with 
gallerics. They give an agreeable variety 
to the city, otherwiſe too uniform, from 
the univerſal flatneſs of the roofs, which are : 
all in the form of terraces. It is from theſe | 
People to prayers at the hours preſcribed by 
dle law (a. About eight hundred voices 
are to be heard at the ſame inſtant in every 
quarter of the town, reminding the people of 
their duty towards the Deity. The ſound 
of bells is odious to the Turks. They pre- 
tend that it hurts the ears, that it does 
not addreſs itſelf to the heart, and that it 
is only made for beaſts of burthen. This 
great politician, wiſhing every thing to have 
an object in his religion, that it might 


(a) That is to ſay, at ſun-riſe, at noon, at three 
o'clock, at ſun-ſet, and about two hours after. Theſe 

prayers ate named Salas o fe, il dur, brad 

= el dchi. b 
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captivate, at once, the mind and the ſenſes, 
rejected the trumpet, made uſe of by the 
Jews, and the rattle of the oriental chriſ- 
tians. He thought that the human voice 
than the noiſy ſound of inſenſible braſs, and 
procured from heaven a formula (% fa- 
vourable to his deſigns. 

The caſtle of Cairo, placed on a ficep 
pods manger e eee APY 


it would not ſuſtain the fire of a battery 
I TI. It is more than 
a quarter of a league in circumference. 
There are two very ſteep ways up to it, cut 
out of the rock, which lead to two gates, en- 


(5) The following is the formula: God is great. 

1 declare that there is only one God. I aver 
that Mahomet is his prophet. Come to prayer ; 
come to adoration. God is great. He is the only 
Allab Achar. Echbed en la ila ella allah echbed en 
| Mahammed rageul allah, hai ala es ſalat. Hai ala 6 
falah. Allah Achbar. £s ils ole allah. 


truſted 


truſted to the guard of Aſſabs /c} and 
Janiſſaries. The former occupy the lower 


ſtanding, but almoſt all without capitals ; 
theſe are all that remain of their ancient 
| magnificence. It is in one of the halls of 
ing is fabricated, which the Ea Hogg /d} | 


(e) The Aſſabs and the Janiſſaries are corps of 
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carries every year to Mecca. The old one 
is carried off by the pilgrims, who tear 
away pieces to make relics of them, and 
the new one ſerves to cover the Caabe, or 
temple of Abraham Ce. 

The Pacha reſides in a large building 
which has nothing remarkable, and whoſe 
Maidan. The audience hall where the 
divan is held three times a week, is as long, 
but not ſo wide as that of the Palais at 
Paris, (not ſo large as the Guildhall of 
London.) It is ſtained with the blood of 
the Beys, maſſacred in the courſe of a few 
years, by order of the Porte. At this day 
they are in fact the ſovereigus of Egypt. 
The repreſentative of the Grand Seignior 
is only a vain phantom that they ſport with. 
They keep him to anſwer their purpoſes, and 
ſend him off diſgracefully, whenever their 
intereſt requires it. Kept a priſoner in his 
own palace, he cannot ſtir out of it with- 
out their permiſſion. To ſuch a point of 
humiliation is the 24 Ottoman 


(c) Sex Fuer de la Vie de Mahomet, p. 4 
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ſovereign degraded! To ſuch a degree of 
weakneſs is that empire reduced, which 
threatened to give chains to Europe 
At the extremity of Core maiden is the 
mint, where they coin a prodigious quantity 
of medins and ſequins, (/) which are ſtruck 
with the die of the Cheit Elbeled {g). Thave 
quins are made of the gold-duſt brought by 
the caravan of Abyſſinia. The intendant of 
the mint aſſured me that it furniſhed 
them annually with upwards of four 
One of the moſt curious monuments 
to be admired in the caſtle, is the well of 

Joſeph 75.0, hewn out of the rock. It is 


(/) The ſequin is a piece of gold worth about ſeven 
livres, ten ſols, or fix ſhillings and three-pence Engliſh. 
| (2) The moſt powerful of the Beys of Grand Cairo 

takes the name of Cheik Elbeled, Governor of the 
country, and aſſumes the right of coining money. 

(% Mr. Pocock fays, that a Viſur called Joſeph 
ſunk this well about 700 years ago, by order of Sultan 


Mahommed, fon of Caleom. The Egyptians aflert, 

chat it was the work of Salah Eddin. It is certainly, 

| however, a work of the Arabs, and not of the Baby- 
Jonians, as Father Sicard pretends. 


h rn 
two hundred and cighty feet deep, by forty- 
two in circumference. It conſiſts of two 
different excavations, which are not per- 
pendicular one to the other. A ſtair- 
caſe, whoſe deſcent is very gentle, winds 


round it. The partition which ſepa- 


rates it from the well, is formed out of 
the rock, and is only fix inches thick. 
Some windows made in it at ſtated in- 
tervals, light this flight of ſtairs ; but as 
they are ſmall, and the light comes from 
a great diſtance, it is neceſſary to have 


at the foot of the firſt perpendicular, there 
is an eſplanade with a baſon. It is there 
that oxen turn the wheel which raiſes the 
water from the bottom of the lower 
well. Other oxen placed above, raiſe it 


chaniſm. This water comes from the 


Nile, and, 'as it filters through a ſand 
impregnated with falt and nitre, it is 
In the quarter of the Janiſſaries are the 
wins of the palace of Salah Eddin. One 


candles to conduct you. When you arrive 


there 


— OTE 


r * e 
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- 
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' His other names are ſo many high titles given him by 


t 


there ſees the divan of Joſeph ſi), the 
dome of which, and part of the walls, are 
fallen. There are ftill ſtanding thirty co- 
lamns of red granite, the ſhafts of which 
of ſingle ſtones are more that forty-five feet 


high. The difference of their fize, and of 


the ſculptured ornaments around their ca- 
brought from ancient monuments. At 
ſome diſtance from theſe beautiful pillars, 
is a charming belvedere. It is a faloon 


fituated in the higheſt part of the citadel, 


from whence the view extends over an im- 


tent of Grand Cairo, a multitude of moſques 
and minarets, and on the fide of Boulac 
a rich country covered with harveſts, and 


| interſperſed with groves of date-trees. 


Maſr Foſtat appears to the ſouth-weſt, and 
the plains of the Said, which, when they 


(i) Salah Eddin was called Joſeph fon of Hioub. 


the Mahometans, on account of his victories over the 
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view here and there different hamlets, built 


This landſcape is terminated by the pyra- 
_ mids, which, like the tops of moun- 


tains, loſe themſelves in the clouds. One 


is never tired of running ones eye over fo 


many variegated and commanding objects. 


F have more than once enjoyed this delight- 
ful ſpectacle. The freſh air one breathes in 
this lofty fituation, the coolneſs one enjoys 
there, adds a new charm to the pleaſures of 
videre, the mind gives itſelf up to agree- 


able meditations, which are ſoon inter- 


rupted by thoſe of a more gloomy nature. 
One fays to ones ſelf, theſe rich countrics, 
where flouriſhed formerly the arts and 
ſciences, ate occupied by an ignorant 
and barbarous people, who trample them 
under foot. Deſpotiſm cruſhes with his 
iron ſceptre the moſt beautiful portion 
of the globe ; it ſeems as if the miſery 
of the human race increaſed in pro- 


portion to the efforts which nature has 


> 0. 0 It was 


has 


on eminences, now converted into iſlands. 
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but yeſterday that theſe ſentiments pe- 
er my very foul, whilſt walking 
on the, eſplanade of the caſtle, I me- 
dined on the mario picture which 
— — 


. 
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Defeription of Boulac, the port of Grand 
Caro, ifs Magazines, environs, and the 
gardens of Helle; with @ curious account 

of the Mekias, otherwiſe named the Nulo- 

meter, placed at the point of the beautiful 

7 Ruda, which is covered with en- 

_ chanted groves. 1 


To Mr. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

O U have ſeen, more than once, Sir, 
the word Boulat in my letters. It 
is the port where all the merchandize is 
landed which comes from Damictta and 
Alexandria. It is only half a league's diſ- 
town 1s ſituated on the weſtern bank of the 
Nile, and is two miles long, but not very 
wide. It contains magnificent public baths, 
aud vaſt oats; theſe are ſquare buildings, 
_ around a great court with a portico, which 
| __ _ ſupports 
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ſupports a winding gallery. The ground 


floor is compoſed of ſpacious warthoulſes, 
okal are inhabited by ſtrangers, who there 
depoſite their merchandize. One fingle 
gate like that of the citadel, ſecures them 
from inſult at the time of the revolts. 
Theſe kans are the only inns to be met 
with in Egypt. The traveller is obliged 
to furniſh them, and dreſs his victuals there, 
for in this country-a dinner is not to be had 
for money. 
From all the houſes in Boulak one fees | 
thouſands of boats at anchor, of every ſhape 
bag Ay um dung 
employed in — 2 
Theſe uſually have a large chamber for the 
paſſengers. Others, lighter and without 
deck, only ſerve to convey the people from 
one ſhore to the other. Thoſe which are 
made uſe of in voyages -of pleaſure are 


with carpeting, where one is ſheltered from 
the 
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the ſun. It is in them that the rich go to 
breathethat coolneſs which ĩs ĩnceſſantly ſup- 
plied by the current of air that reigns upon 
| the Nile. It is from them that one admires 
at one's caſe that varicty of landſcapes which 
diverſify its ever verdant banks. When 
the wind is favourable, the fail is ſpread, 
and theſe light veſſels ſeem to fly upon the 
water. When it is contrary, a ſet of robuſt 
boatmen row them with great rapidity. 
Cleopatra, who knew the charms of theſe 
parties on the water, engaged Ceſar in one 
of them, and carried him even into Upper 
Egypt. She had the art to make the moſt 
active, and the greateſt of all the Roman 
„„ 
him. 


Oppoſite to Boulak appears the ſmall vil- 


lage of Enbabe. It is compoſed of miſer- 
able round huts of earth under the ſycamore 
trees, by which they are propped. Some 
few houſes of brick hardened in the ſun, 
and a ſmall moſque, loſe themſelves at a 
diſtance, amongſt the foliage of date and 
tamarind · trees. The inhabitants of Cairo 
purchaſe 
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purchaſe excellent butter there in the win- 
ter, and in the ſummer delicious melons. 
Half a league to the north-caſt of Bou- 
ut, is the old caſtle of Heli {5), which is 
falling into ruins. It is there that the Beys, 
attended with brilliant retinues, go to re- 
cCeive the new Pacha, to conduct him in 
pomp to the priſon from whence they have 
juſt driven his predeceſſor. In the envi- 
rons of Helle are ſpacious encloſures, where 
orange, lemon, and pomegranate-trecs, grow 
very high and very buſhy. Their inter- 
woven branches form delightful bowers, 
over which the ſycamores and palms ele- 
vate their foliage of a deeper green, whilſt 
rivulets purl through tufts of (A/ ſweet ba- 
fil and of roſes. I cannot expreſs to you 
how grateful it is, when the ſky is in- 
flamed with the burning heat of the dog- 
.. 


bn ele tu af oils ho when 
its name from I from which it is not 
diſtant. 

(4) The bafilic, or fweet baſil, 8 
e 
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more eafily felt than deſcribed. The fra- 
grance of the orange-flower, mixed with 
the delicious emanations from balfamic 
plants, ſweetly awaken the ſenſes, be- 


numbed wich the heat, and circulatethrough 


the ſonal the moſt. ſenſations. 
It is often dangerous for an European to 
walk in theſe groves, which are peopled 
with courtexans ; and the jealous Turks 
| One may with propriety apply to theſe Bar- 
barians this verſe of Virgil: 


deko. Nie, frau, ignoſcere une 


| Beyond theſe gardens is the canal which 
Macriſi ſays was conſtructed by the Empe- 
tor Adrian, and which Ptolemy calls the 
river Trajan ; it is almoſt choked up. 


turned to embark at Boulak, and went up 


the Nile as far as the iſle of Raouda C. 


(1) Reneds Ggnibcs gardens, frum whence the ifend 
takes its name, as it contains charming ones. 


chanted ſhades. It is a voloptuouſneſs, 


ME TITER . „ 


trot Mk ho ad r n N 


( Mckias ſignifies meaſure. 
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gtuated between Old Cairo and Gi. In 
the ſpace of one league, the eye runs over 
immenſe fields of corn, flax, and beans, in- 
terſporſed with clumps of date - trees, and 
with hamlets over the whole extent of the 
proſpect. Before I arrived at Gize, I faw 
ea Gt banks of ts chver Ge met dt 
a large canal (mJ. | 
Arriving at the point of theiſle of Raouds, 
I went to ſee the Nilometer, called by the 
Arabs Mekias (u). It is a lofty pillar of 


marble in the middle of a baſon, the bottom 


of which is on a level with the bed of the 
Nile. It is graduated through its whole 
length, and divided into cubits, and inches. 

corinthian capital, on which reſts a beam 
that ſupports a gallery, crowns this column. 
When the inundation commences, the wa- 
ters enter the baſon by a conduit; the 


(n) I have ſeveral times gone along its banks, and 
followed its courſe for the ſpace of a league. It de- 
ſcribes ſeveral windings in the plains, and runs in the 
direction of Lybia. It appears to me to have been one 


of thoſe which formerly conveyed their waters to Lake 


Mareotis ES) a 


Vor. I. XKR public 
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the river in all the ſtreets of Cairo. When 
it reaches fixteen cubits, the dyke which 
cloſes the canal of the Prince of the Faith- 
ful, is cut with great ceremony; and the 
Nile flows acroſs the town amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the whole people. I will 
deſcribe this feaſt to you in a particular 
Before the Arabs made the conqueſt of 
Egypt, the Nilometer was placed in the 
ton of Halauan, five leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Foſtat, oppoſite to the ancient 
 (o) Memphis. In the year 92 of the 
«« Hegira, Ocama, governor of this rich 
<< country, wrotetotheemperorSoliman Abd 
r elmelek, that the Mekias of Halouan (p), 


e 


between Foſtat and Gife. He was obey- 


(e) Elmacin, hiſtory of the Arabs. 
. k was natural to place the Nilometer near to 
Memphis, which, at the time of the conqueſt of the 
Arabs, was the reſidence of the governors of Egypt. 
n. 


river. 
2 2 od, 


S — „ r r - . N , 
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fent the apartments of the palace are in a 
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« ed. One hundred and forty years after, 
« this Nilometer fell, and the emperor 
« Elnetouakkel built another in the ſame 
« place.” It was called the New Mekias. 
This Nilometer is now exiſting. Neym 


Eddin, fon of Melek ef Adel, who died at 


Manſoura, during the expedition .of Saint 
Louis into Egypt, charmed with the beauty 
of this ſituation, built a vaſt palace near 


the Mekias, and quitted the caſtle of Saleh 
Edin to inhabit it. The flaves who were 


employed to guard it, were called Baba- 
rites, or maritime, and diſtinguiſhed them - 
ſelves at the battle of Manſoura. At pre- 


Nate of decay, and the walls are falling 
into ruins ; but the baſon, which is of ſolid 
work, and the column ftrongly ſupported, 
do not appear, in the ſpace of nine hun- 
dred years, to have ſuffered from the 


outrages of time. 
If Murtadi {q) may be credited, the 


Nile failed in its increaſe at the uſual 


ſeaſon, the year that Amrou conquered 


(10 Deſcription of the wonders of Egypt. 
K 2 Egypt. 


renewed their ſolicitations. He wrote to 


rr 


Egypt. The heads of the people addreſ- 
ſed themſelves to that conqueror, praying 
him to permit them, agreeable to the an- 
cient cuſtom, to deck out a young virgin 
in rich garments, and to throw her into 
the river. This the Mahometan general 


ſtrongly oppoſed. The Nile did not ſwell 
during the three moaths after the ſummer 


Omar, and gave him an account of this 
event. The Caliph anſwered him 
O! Amrou! I approve your conduct, and 
« the firmneſs you have diſplayed. The 
« Mahometan law ought to aboliſh theſe 
< barbarous cuſtoms. When you have 
<« read this letter, throw into the river the 
— —ͤ— — found in it 
theſe words : 

uin the name of the merciful and gracious 
* God! may the Lord ſhower his benedic- 
tions on Mahomet and on his family! 


« Abd allah Omar, ſon of Khettab, prince 
9 to the Nile ;—f it be 

« thine own virtue which hath made thee 
* ͤ— ſuſpend 
4 | * 
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« thy courſe ; but if it be by the will of 
the Almighty God that thou bedeweſt 
it with thy waters, we ſupplicate him to 
« order thee ſtill to diffuſe them over it.— 
« Peace be with the prophet! health and 
< henedictions repoſe upon his family! - 
* As ſoon, continues the hiſtorian as this 
« billet was thrown into the river, the wa- 
« ter roſe ſeveral cubits. 
Notwithſtanding Omar, to whom the 
burning of 400,000 volumes coſt no more 
than a momentary heſitation, was very capa- 
ble of writing ſuch a letter; and although it 
is evidently his ſtyle, I am far from warrant- 
ing its authenticity, on the faith of Murtadi; 
ſtill leſs the miracle that followed it. A 
cuſtom however ſtill ſubſiſting at this day, 

ſeems to me to prove that the Egyptians 
formerly ſacrificed a young virgin to the 
God of the. Nile; for they now make a 
ſtatue of earth in the ſhape of a girl, to 
which they give the name of The betrothed 
Bride, upon the dyke of the Kbalig of the 
Prince of the Faithful, which they throw 
2 to the opening of 

K 3 * 
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the canal. Are not theſe the remains of 


that barbarous worſhip, which the Otto- 
mans, in ſpite of their horror for every 


ſpecics of idolatry, have not been able to- 
tally to aboliſh, an account of its being 


an ancient error of a ſuperſtitious people ? 


After viſiting the Mekzas, and the remains 


ol the palace of Nejm Eddin, I made an 
excurſion through the iſland, which is only 
a vaſt garden ſurrounded by the waters of 


the Nile. Its banks are defended by thick 


walls, breaſt-high, from the impetuoſity 


of the current. On one fide is Old Cairo, 
the water-caſtle, and the country-houſes of 


the Beys. On the other, one ſees the 


| handſome little town of Giſt, where there 
is a manufacture of ſal ammoniac. The 
governor who reſides there has aſſumed to 
himſclf a claim on the curioſity of thoſe 
whogotoviſit the pyramids. I was inſenſibly 
advancing under a wood of orange, tama- 
rind, and ſycamore- trees, and was enjoying 
an agreeable coolneſs under their thick 


the fun penetrate this gloom with a glim- 
mering 


ſhade. Seldom did a few ſcattered rays of 


PPP ² m w 1 
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mering of light, and gild a ſmall part of 
the foliage. The air was embalmed with 
A multitude of turtle doves were flying from 


one tree to another, without any ſymptoms 


of fear at my approach. The ſoul, aban- 
doned to the ſweeteſt reverics, the ſenſes' 
abſorbed in the moſt flattering ſenſations, I 
penetrated incautiouſly into the inmoſt re- 


cCeſſes of the thicket, when of a ſudden I 
| heard a dreadful voice cry out; Where 
«© poeſt thou? If thou ſtirreſt another ſtep, 
* thou art a dead man.” It was a flave 


who watched at the entrance of the wood, 
to prevent any raſh intruders from troubling 
the women who were repoſing on the 


graſs. I immediately drew back, and was 


very fortunate not to have been known for 
that the Beys ſometimes come with their 
Harem Cr into this iſle, and that a ſtran- 


( This is the name given to the apartment of the 


women, but it is made uſe of in the country to ſignify 
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having his head taken off on the ſpot. 
You ſee, Sir, how circumſpect it is neceſ- 
ſary to be in a country where death may 
prove the conſequence of the lighteſt in- 


ger who might be led thither by curioſity 
on theſe occaſions, would run the riſk of 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LE T- 
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Bens — the ancient city 
of the Sun ; of the flate im which it was 
nn the time of Strabo ; the obelifſt of gra- 
nite, which ſtill remains; the balm of 
Mecce, tranſplanted thither by « Pacha: 
| Copti, who believe that the lay virgin 


:; ""__ Mr. L. M. 
* deſcribing the environs of this city, I 
muſt not overlook, Sir, the ancient Helio- 
polis (/, formerly renowned for the cultiva- 


tion of the higher branches of ſciences, and 


for the grandeur of its buildings. Geogra- 
phers place itat ſomediſtancefromtheeaſtern 


(*) Thatis to ſay the city of the Sun, 


12 Þ S & & 2 8 

point of the Delta. Strabo /z} tells us 
that it was built on a long mound of earth, 
made by the hands of man, to place it out 
of the reach of the inundation. =» 
cauſeway, covered with rubbiſh, is 
> my Se 


of the Nile. 
Hckiopolis had a temple to the ſun, where 


a particular place was ſet apart for the 


was at Memphis, under that of Apis. 
The credulous people looked upon him as 


him but an animal of infinite uſe in agri- 


culture, in a country where he ſerves for 


tillage, and for the /u} fix following 
2 0 year, to water the earth; 


n 
(«) cs ths Bile in hore, 
the oxen are employed in turning draw-wheels, to 
raiſe the water into ciſterns, from whence it is cir- 
culated through the grounds. For this reaſon they 
never deſtroy this animal at its birth. It is prohibited 
do kill a calf in Egypt. 
but 


Grand Cairo, Cod Ge Smt 


adored under the name of Mmnevis, as he 


a God, whilſt the prieſt ſaw nothing in 
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but as this ſuperſtition was advantageous 
to them, by procuring offerings, and render- 
ing them maſters of the oracles, they made 
uſe of every art to maintain it. | 

The temple of the Sun was not the only 
one which was admired at Heliopolis. 
There was another remarkable one in the 
ancient' Egyptian taſte /x }, with avenues 
of ſphinxes, and ſuperb obeliſks before the 
principal entry. Nothing could be more 
awful than thoſe ooloſſuſes of marble, and 
thoſe lofty needles of one fingle ſtone, 
which were placed before the veſtibule of 
the temples. Whilſt the aſtoniſhed eye 
contemplated theſe wonderful works, the 


the God who was the object of adoration, 
and of the prince who had erected theſe 
monuments. The temples of Heliopolis 
were already fallen into decay, under the 
reign of Auguſtus. Strabo relates that 
one every where ſaw, ſtrongly imprinted, 
the marks of the fury of Cambyſes, who had 


(*) Strabo, lib. 17. HP 
laid 
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| laid this city waſte with fire and ſword. 
Of the four obcliſks built by Sochis in that 
town, two were removed to Rome /y}. 


and the laſt of them is till ſtanding on its 
pedeſtal. It is compoſed of a block of 
is 68 feet high, withoyt reckoning its baſe, 


and about 6 fect and a half wide on each 


aſpect. They are covered with hiero- 
glyphics. This obcliſk is in good pre- 
ſervation, except on the ſouth-weſt fide, 
where the granite is ſcaled off, up to a 
ment, and a ſphinx of a yellowiſh marble, 


overſct in the mud, are the only remains 


of Heliopolis. 

This city had alſo a college of prieſts 
which the barbarity of Cambyſes ſpared 
no more than the aſylum of Mrevis. It 
was from thence that for upwards of one 
thouſand years they obſerved the ſtate of 
the heavens, and that by dint of labour 
they had ſucceeded in compoſing the ſolar 


(3) Strabo, lib. 17. 


year 
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 lightened by the information he had drawn 


How many perſons are there, notwithſtand- 
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year of three hundred and fixty-five days, 


and a few minutes. This fact alone proves 
the extent of their aſtronomical knowledge. 


For ſeveral ages after, the people of Europe 
were unable accurately to determine the 


ſolar year, and Julius Cæſar, who wiſhed 


to reform the Roman calendar, to effect 
his purpoſe, was obliged to make uſe of 
an aſtronomer of Alexandria. 

It was chicfly at Heliopolis that Hero- 
and the Egyptian myſterics. Theſe were in 


fact no other than a ſuperior degree of know- 
te people, by covering them with the veil 


of religion, and by writing them in hicro- 
glyphical characters, of which the prieſthood 
excluſively poſſeſſed the interpretation. En- 


from them, and gifted with the genius of 
obſervation, this father of hiſtory was 
crowned at the Olympic games, and the nine 


books he had compoſed, merited the diſtinc- 


tion of being named after the nine Muſes. 


ing, who not having deeply examined 
his 
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his works, or who not having even read 
them, preſume to explode or accuſe them 
of infidelity? As for myſelf, ſuſpending 
my judgment of the reſt of his hiſtory, 


I can only eſtimate that part of it which 


treats of Egypt, and it is with the greateſt 
fatisfaQtion I have found, in that country, 


cribed, with only a few flight modifica- 


tions introduced by the changes of govern- 


ment and religion. With reſpect to the 
monuments, of which he has given us a 
deſcription, what ſtill remains of them 
ſufficiently proves that he has not exagge- 
rated, anddemonſtrates the poſſibility of what 
to make this aknowledgment to a hiſtorian, 


who, like Homer, is the painter of nations. 


Heliopolis has not only the glory of 
having inſtructed Herodotus ; ſhe may 
ſtill further boaſt of having taught philo- 


trine. It was in this city alſo that Eudoxus 


| (=) Strabo, lib. 17. : 


the very manners and cuſtoms he has deſ- 


ſophy to Plato 2%, who merited the name 
of Divine from the ſablimity of his doc- 
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pelied thirteen years at the ſchool of the 
and became one of the moſt cele- 
brated aſtronomers of his time. What now 


remains to her of all her ſciences, of all 


her monuments ? A Perſian barbarian over- 
threw her temples; a fanatic Arab burnt 
on its ruins, ſays to the paſſengers, Here 


floed Heliapalis. 


One ſees at ſome diſtance from the bank 
on which it was built, the little village of 
Mataree {a}, ſo named from its having 
a ſpring of freſh water, the only one exiſt- 


ing in Egypt. It is probable that the bed 
of earth, through which the water of the 


Nile filtrates into this fountain, is deſtitute 
of the nitre univerſally found in this coun- 
try. It is rendered famous by an ancient 
tradition, which ſays that the holy family, 
tired to this ſpot ; and that the holy virgin 
bathed the infant Jeſus in this fountain; 


the Chriſtians of courſe relate many mira- 


(a) The Arabs call it Mataret or Ain chams, foun- 
tain of the Sun, on account of its uation near the 
ancient Heliopolis. 

cle: 
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2 


this water for all their diſorders. The 


Mahometans * 
— EOeRe. 
13 this village was an encloſure where 


2 Pache had planted fothe flips of balm 
from Mecca. They: were cultivated with 


care, and by cutting them lie vines, pro- 
duced thoſe precious tears Rn in me- 


dicine, and which the women in the 
eaſtern world make uſe of with advantage, 
to preſerve the freſhneſs of their com- 
plexion, and to fortify the ſtomach. Theſe 


ſhfabs, a foot and a half high, ſhoot out 


finall branches arfd leaves like thoſe of 


rue. Belon, who ſaw them when he was 


at Cairo, counted ning of them. He dried 
one of the branches, and aſcertained it to be 
the plant known by the name of xyllobalſe- 
un. brought by the caravans from 
Mecca. He fays that its reddiſh bark 
covers a ſkin of a beautiful green. It 
has a mixed ſavour of frankincenſe of 
the leaf of turpentine, and of wild ſavory. 
Wars rubbed "between the fingers, it 

diffuſes 


a _ — * * + 
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a time to employ themſel 
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exiſied when Me. Mallet wa. 
OD At this * 
s day it is 
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have the honour to be, Ge. 
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Dorn, of the warm baths, eh 
ge in Egypt ; the manner of bathing ; 
the benefits experienced from this practice; 
the cuſtom of the women, of bathmg once 
| or twice in the week; and a compariſon 


of theſe baths, with thoſe of the ancient 
— 


To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairo, 

HE hot-baths, Sir, known from the 
moſt remote antiquity, and cele- 

'  brated by Homer, the painter of the man- 
ners of the age he lived in, have preſerved 
their pleaſure and ſalubrity in Egypt. The 
neceſſity of cleanlineſs, in a climate where 
one perſpires ſo copiouſly, has rendered 
them indiſpenſable ; the comfort they pro- 
duce, preſerves the uſe of them ; 
Mahomet, who knew their utility, has 
reduced it to a precept. Travellers in 


— 
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general have deſcribed them ſuperficially. 
My habit of frequenting them, having af- 
forded me leiſure to examine them with 
attention, I ſhall enter into all the par- 
ticulars neceſſary to give you a thorough * 
knowledge of them {b6/). 

The firſt apartment one finds in going 
tothe is a large hall, which riſes in the 
form of a rotunda. It is open at the top, to 
give a free circulation to the air. A ſpacious 
eſtrade, or raiſed floor, covered with acarpet, 
and divided into compartments, goes around 
„ NN mad 


| When you are undreſſed you tie a nap- 
kin round your loins, take a pair of ſandals, 
and enter into a narrow paſſage, where 
you begin to be ſenſible of the heat. The 
door ſhuts to, and, at twenty paces off, 


.) I know the baths of the principal towns in 
Egypt ; they are all built on the ſame plan, differing 
only in their fize ; ſo that by giving the deſcription 


of one of them, the reader will have that of all the 
others, 


L 2 you 
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yon open a ſecond, and go along a paſſage, 
which formsa right angle with the former. 
Here the heat increaſes. They who are 
afraid of ſuddenly expoſing themſelves to a 
ſtronger degree of it, ſtop in a marble hall, 
ed. The bath is a ſpacious vaulted 
apartment, paved and lined with marble, 
vapour inceſſantly rifing from a fountain 
and ciſtern of hot water, mixes itſelf with 
the burning perfumes /c). 

as in France, in a fort of tub, where one 
is never at ones caſe. Extended on a 
doth ſpread out, the head ſupported by a 
fmall cuſhion, they ſtretch themſelves free- 
ly in every poſture, whilſt they are wrap- 
ped up in a cloud of odoriferous vapours, 
which. penetrates into all their pores. 

| there is a gentle moiſture over the whole 


(e) Perfumes are never burnt, except the perſons 
who are in the bath defire it. They mix with the 
ſteam of the water, and produce a moſt agrecable 
effect. 


mk body, 


body, a ſervant comes, preſſes you gently, 
turns you over, and when the limbs 
are become ſupple and flexible, he makes 
all the joints crack without any difficulty. 
He maſſes /d}, and ſeems to knead the 
pain. 
This operation finiſhed, he puts on a 
ſtuff glove, and rubs you a long time. 
During this operation, he detaches from 
the body of the patient, which is running 
with ſweat, a ſort of ſmall ſcales, and re- 
and ſmooth like fatin. He then conducts 
you into a cloſet, pours the lather of per- 
fumed ſoap upon your head, and with- 
draws. The ancients did more honour 
to their gueſts, and treated them in a more 
voluptuous manner. Whilit Telemachus 
was at the court of Neſtor e, the beau- 
* tiful Polycaſta, the handſomeſt of the 


(4) Maſs comes from the Arabic verb maſs, which 
fignifies touching in a delicate manner. 

(*) Odyſſey, book 3d. 
55 14 


daughters 


FY 


palace of Menelaus (,. When they 
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« had admired its beauties, they were con- 
«© ducted to baſons of marble, where a bath 
« was prepared. Beautiful female flaves 
« waſhed them, and after anointing them 
« with oil, covered them with rich tunicks, 
« and ſuperb pelices (g/. 

The cloſet to which one is conducted 
is furniſhed with a ciſtern and two cocks, 
one for cold and the other for hot water. 


 (f) Odyiiey, book 4th. 
(g) 1 have tranſlated the words xAzie; waz; hairy 
tranſlator has done the ſame; but it appeared to me 


that the poet wiſhed to deſcribe a cuſtom ſtill exiſting 


in the caſt, of covering themſclves with pelices in 


ration from being checked at a time when the pores 
are extremely open. 


There 
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delicate fingers, in order to dry you 
thoroughly. You change linen a ſecond 
lofity of your feet with pumice ſtone. He 
rt 
fee 4). 

Coming out of a ſtove, where one was 
ſurrounded by a hot and moiſt fog, where 
the ſweat guſhed from every limb, and 
tranſported into a ſpacious apartment, open 
to the external air, the breaſt dilates, and 
one breaths with voluptuouſneſs. Perfe&- 
ly maſſed, and, as it were regenerated, one 
experiences an univerſal comfort. The 
bed clreulates with freedom, and ane 
feels as if diſengaged from an enormous 
weight, together with a ſuppleneſs and 
lightneſs, to which one has been hitherto 


a ſtranger. A lively ſentiment of exiſtence 
— ICS extremities of the 


{#) One of theſe baths, with all the gms. 
colt me three livres, (half a crown). The common 
people do not take ſo much trouble about them: they 
only go to ſweat in the ftove, waſh themſelves, and 
Sire three or four ſols, (a penny or two-pence) at 
coming out. 


body. 
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body. Whilſt it is loſt in delicate ſenſa- 
tions, the ſoul, ſympathifing with the de- 
22 The 
verſe, which it embelliſhes, ſees on every 
fide the moſt enchanting pictures, every 
where the image of happineſs. If life be 
nothing but the ſucceſſion of our ideas, 
the rapidity with which they then recur 
to the memory, the vigour with which 
of them, would induce a belief that in the 
two hours of that delicious calm that ſuc- 
ceeds the bath, one has lived a number 
of years. » 

Such, Sie. wo he tats. ho abetabic 
were ſo ſtrongly recommended by the an- 
cients, and which are till the delight of the 
Egyptians. It is by means of them that they 
prevent or diſpel cheumatiſms, catarrhs, and 
ſuch cutaneous diſorders as are- produced 
by want of perſpiration. Hence likewiſe they 
find a radical cure for that fatal evil which 
medy for which is ſo dangerous in Eu- 
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rope {{). By the fame reſource, they get rid 
of that uncomfortable feeling, fo common to 
all nations, who do not pay fo much atten- 
tion to the cleanlineſs of their bodies. 
baths. They frequent them at leaſt once 
a weck, and take with them flaves properly 
the men, after undergoing the uſual pre- 
above all, their heads, with roſe-water. It 
is there that female head-dreſſers form their 
long black hair into treſſes, which they 
mix with precious eſſences, inſtead of pow- 
der and pomatum. It is there that they 
| blacken the edge of theireyelids, and length- 
en their eyebrows with cobel {m). It is 
(1) Mr. Tournefort, who had uſed ftcam-baths 
at Conſtantinople, where there is lefs refinement in 
them than at Cairo, is of opinion that they injure the 
| breaſt. This is an error which further experience 
would have corrected. There are no people who 
make more frequent uſe of them than the Egyptians, 
and there is no country where there are fewer 
aſthmatic people. The aſthma is ſcarcely known there. 
(] Cobel is a preparation of tin burnt with gall- 
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with henne, which gives them a golden 


colour u). The linen and clothing they 


make uſe of are paſſed through the ſweet 
ſteam of the wood of aloes. When the work 


of the toilet is at an end, they remain in the 
outer apartment, and paſs the day in en- 


tertainments. Females entertain them 
with voluptuous ſongs and dance, or 
tell them love tales. 


The days of uſing the bath, are feſtivals 


for the Egyptian women. They deck 


themſelves out magnificently, and under 


ſtuffs. As they undreſs before each other, 
their coquetry extends even to their draw- 
ers. In ſummer they are made of embroi- 


and gold brocade. They are not acquainted 
with the uſe of ruffles and laces, but their 


nuts, which the Turkiſh women make uſe of to 

(=) Henne is a very common ſhrub in Egypt; it 
has ſome reſemblance to privet. The leaf cut ſmall, 
and applied to the ſkin, gives it a golden colour. 


ſhifts, 


33 


the long veil and cloak that conceal them 
from the public eye they wear the richeſt 


dered muſlin ; in winter of ſtuffs, of fille 
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ſhifts, made of filk and cotton, are as light 
robes are bound with rich girdles of the 
wool of Cachemire o/. Two creſcents of 
fine pearls ſparkle on the black hair that 
whom the Turks purchaſe to make wives 
of them. Nothing can equal their clean- 
rounded by a cloud of odours. If their 
luxury be not publicly diſplayed, it greatly 
ſurpaſſes that of the European women, in 
the interiour of their houſes. 

The Turks, governed by an exceſſive 
jealouſy, pretend, that in a hot country, 
where nature is ſo powerfully felt, where 


(e) The wool of Cachemire is the moft beautiful 
in the world. It ſurpaſſes even ſilk in ſineneſs. The 
girdles chat are made of it, coſt about 600 livres, r 
25 J. ſterling. They are uſually embroidered at the 
ends, and although they are an ell wide and three 
—_— through a ring for the 


the 
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the women are hurried on to pleaſure by an 
irreſiſtible impulſe, the communication 
would be dangerous between the two ſexes ; 
they abuſe their power, therefore, by keep- 
ing them in flavery ; but by this means 
they only add to the violence of their de- 
fires, and they ſeize accordingly the firſt 
opportunity to revenge themſelves. The 
Turks are ignorant, no doubt, that if wo- 
men left to their liberty are attainable, in 
COIN IP We Ee WE 
advances to the men. 


santen 
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LETTER XI. 


en of the Egyptian man- 
| ner leg. the food, occupations, and 
amuſements of the people ; rheir taſte, mo- 
rall, and the manner in which they re- 


: ceive viſitors. 
To Mr. L. M. 
Grand Cairo. 
LIFE. Sir, is more a paſſive than an 


active exiſtence at Grand Cairo (. 
The body during nine months of the year 
is oppreſſed with the exceſſive heats. The 
mind partakes of this ſtate of indolence. 
Far from being continually tormented by 
the defire of ſeeing, of acquiring know- 
ledge, and of acting, it fighs after calm 
and tranquillity, Under a temperate ſky 


() From the month of March to November the height 
of the thermometer is conſtantly from twenty-three to 
thirty-ſix degrees. In the other months it is ſeldom 
tence Gen Gio Grgrere above Ge Groving poine. 
inactivity 
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inactivity is a pain; here, on the contrary, 
repoſe is an enjoyment. The moſt frequent 
ſalutation therefore, that which is made 
uſe of on accoſting, and repeated on quit- 
ting you, is, {q} Peace be with you! Effe- 
minacy is bora with the Egyptian, grows 
up with him as he advances in life, and 

follows him to the tomb. It is a vice of 
the climate. It influences his taſte, and 
_ governs all his actions. It is to ſatisfy 
of furniture in his is the ſopha ; 
that his gardens have delightful ſhades, con- 
venient ſeats, and not a fingle alley one can 
walk in. The Frenchman, born in a cli- 
mate, the temperature of which is continu- 
ally changing, receives every inſtant new im- 
preſſions which keep his ſoul awake. He 
is active, impatient, and inconſtant as the 
air he breathes in. The Egyptian who 
for two-thirds of the year almoſt invaria- 


cad This is ths aa e fs ts, The 
chriſtian religion, which is of Afiatic origin, has pre- 
ſerved it. At the high feſtivals, the prieſts ſalute each 
other during the communion, ſaying, Peace be with 


you ! 
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bly experiences the ſame degree of hear, * 
the ſame ſenſation, is flothful, ſerious and 
patient. 55 
He riſes with the ſun to enjoy the cool- 
neſs of the morning. He purifics himſelf, 
and goes to prayer according to the pre- | 
cept Fr). He is preſented with a pipe and B 
coffee. He remains ſoftly repoſing on his | 
ſopha. His flaves, with their hands croſ- 
ſed on their beaſts, ſtand in filence at the 
bottom of. the apartment. Their eyes fix- 
ed on their ngaſter, they ſtrive to anticipate 
all his wiſhes. His children ſtanding in his 
to be ſeated, diſplay in all their behaviour 
the utmoſt tenderneſs and reſpect. He 
gravely careſſes them, gives them his bleſ- 
fing, and ſends them back to the harem {5 ). 
He alone interregates, and is anſwered with 


(1) O! ye Believers, before you begin the prayer, waſb 
gour face and hands up to your elbows. Tipe your bead 
and feet down to your heels. Coran, p. 107. tome pre- 
mier, of Mr. Savory's tranſlation. 

(s) Harem is an Arabic word, fiznifying forbidden 
Place; it is the apartment of the women, called by us 
improperly the Seraglio. 

decency.. 
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decency. He is at once the chief, the 
judge, and the pontiff of the family, which 
reſpects in him thoſe ſacred rights. 

After breakfaſt he applies himſelf to his 
commercial] affairs, or to thoſe of the place 
very rare amongſt a people where the mon- 
ſter of chicanery is dumb, where the name 
of attorney is unknown, where the code 
of laws is confined to a few clear, and 
well defined precepts of the Coran, and 
where every man is his own advocate. 

If any viſitors arrive, the maſter of the 
houſe receives them without many com- 
pliments, but in an affectionate manner. 
His equals go and ſeat themſelves by him 
with their legs croſſed; a poſture by no 
means fatiguing with clothes which do not 
fetter the limbs. | 
His inferiors are on their knees, and 
ſeated on their heels. Perſons of great diſ- 
tinction fit on an elevated ſopha, from which 
they overlook the company (t). Thus 

(t) Inde toro pater Aineas fic orſus ab alto. Eneid, 


lib. 2. The epithet of — given by Virgil to Eneas, 
Von. 1. N proves 
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Eneas was in the place of honour in the 
palace of Dido, when ſeated on a high bed, 
he related to the queen the diſaſtrous 
fate of Troy, reduced to aſhes. As ſoon as 
every one is ſeated, the flaves bring pipes 
and coffee, and place in the middle of the 
chamber a pan with perfumes, the delicious 
vapour of which fills the whole apartment. 
They are next preſented with ſweetmeats 
The tobacco made uſe of in Egypt comes 
from Syria. It is brought in leaves, which 
are cut in long filaments. It has not the 
pungency of the American tobacco. To 
render it more agrecable, it is mixed 
with the ſcented wood of aloes. The 
pipes, uſually made of jeſſamine tipped with 


proves that this great poct was perſectiy acquainted 
with eaſtern manners, with whom the name of father 
is the moſt reſpectable title one can confer on any man. 
| They ſtill think it an honour to be ſo called. On the 
; >» 454-4 Detaled 
ͤ— — 


the 
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{u} the ſmoke one inhales is very mild. 
The Orientals pretend that it tickles agree- 
ably the palate, at the fame time that it 
lofty apartments with a great number of 
4 Pg! 9 
Towards the concluſion of the viſit, a 
ſlave holding in his hand a filver plate on 
proaches the faces of the viſitors, cach of 
They then pour roſe-water on the head and 
| hands, This is the laſt ceremony, after 
which it is uſual to withdraw. 

| You ſee, Sir, that the ancient cuſtom of 
r) perfuming one's head and beard, cele- 
brated by the royal prophet, ſtill ſubſiſts in 
our days. Anacreon, the father of joy, 
the poet of the graces, never ceaſes re- 
eating in his odes, * (y) Like to perfume 
(«) One fees fifteen feet 

BA rf cy wy — — 


(x) Sicut unguentum optimum in capite, quod deſ- 
cendit in barbam Aaron. Pſalm 1 32. | 


(3) Anacreon, ode 15. | 
M 2 « myſelf 
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„ myſelf with precious eſſences, and to 
% crown my head with roſes.” 
About noon the table is covered. A large 
flat plateof copper tinned receives the diſhes. 
No great variety is diſplayed, but there is 
an abundance of proviſions. In the middle 
riſes up a mountain of rice boiled with 
poultry, ſeaſoned with ſaffron and a quan- 
tity of ſpices. Round it are placed haſhed 
meats, pigeons, ſtaffed cucumbers, delicious 
conſiſts of fleſh cut into ſmall morſels, co- 
vered with the fat of the animal, ſeaſoned 
with ſalt, ſpitted and roaſted on the coals. 
It is tender and juicy. The gueſts are ſeat- 
ed on a carpet round the table. A flave 
holding a baſon and ewer, offers it to waſh 
with. This ceremony is indiſpenſable in a 
country, where every one puts his hand 
into the plate, and where they are unac- 
quainted with the uſe of forks. This is 
repeated at the end of the repaſt. Theſe 
cuſtoms appear very ancient in the Eaſt. 
" Menel2us and the beautiful Helen, after 
loading Telemachus and Piſiſtratus with 


preſents, gave them the banquet of hoſpi- 
tality. 
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uct- 
ity 72. r if 
| 2 is gueſts to the place _— 4 
= He made them be eo 
* * 15 A female ſlave, carrying in 
«mw. achica over with 2 Sivar beſan, 
them to waſh. She 3 
a = poliſhed 1. on which ſhe a 
« them a 
— which the fon of The- 
Necks much 
9 3 
9 * wing the deputics 
, Achilles percei = 
Ky pra fas 
3 DES tent, — 
ö them be ſeated on beds 4 
<* poſe {b), covered with purple _ 
N The banquet is prepared. _— 
* holds the fleſh, the noble Achil 
« Jes divides it into pieces, and ſpits them. 
Menetit a mortal like unto a God, 
* Menetius, | 


. — 4 08 Orientals ſerve them alter 
nately as ſeats and as beds. 


M 3 lights 
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lights the fire, ſpreads out the coals, ar- 
< ranges the ſpits upon the cinders, and 
4 ftrews over them the ſacred falt. 
« Achilles, ſeated oppoſite to the divine 
« Ulyſſes, ſhares out the victuals. 
The gueſts put their hands to the meat 
fe that is ſerved up to them. A poet 
of an inferior genius to Homer would have 
thought he diſhonoured a poem filled with 
details with them. Yet, how precious are 
they, by making us acquainted with the 
fimplicity of ancient manners, a ſimplicity 
loft to Europe, but which is ſtill exiſting in 
the caſtern world. 
8 they lumber a few 
hours in the midſt of their children and 
their women. It is a great article of vo- 
luptuouſneſs with them, to have a conve- 
nient, and agreeable place of repoſe. 
| Mahomet, accordingly, who neglected no- 
wants and taſtes he knew thoroughly, ſays 
(e) They tookthe viftuals doubtleſs with their fingers, | 
as is practiſed at this day in ſome countries. 


to 


| to. them, /d/} © The gueſts of Paradiſe 
| * ſhall enjoy the luxury of repoſe, and 
* ſhall have a delicious place to fleep in at 
< noon... | 
The poor, who have neither ſopha nor 
haram, lie down, on the mat where they 
have dined. Thus, when Jeſus Chriſt took 
the ſapper with his diſciples /e}, he whom 
he loved had his head repoſed upon his 
In the evening one goes in a boat upon 
the water, or to breathe the cool air on the 
banks of the Nile, under the ſhade of orange 
and fycamore trees. Supper-time is an 
rice, poultry, vegetables, and fruit. Theſe 
aliments are wholeſome during the heats. 
ſubſtantial nouriſhment, has occafion for 
_ them. They cat little. Temperance is a 
virtue of this climate. 
Bauch is the uſual life of the Egyptians. 
Our places of amuſement, our noiſy plea- 
{4) Coran, ch. 25, p. 119. 
(e) enn e on Meats <hve in 
kiau Jeſu quem diligebat Jeſus. Sr. Fobn, cb. 13. v. 23- 
M 4 ſiures, 
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niſhment to an European, appears to them 
delicious. They paſs their whole life in 
bliſhed cuſtoms, without deſiring any thing 


beyond them, without extending their 


appetites, nor ardent defires, they are 
ſtrangers to what we call J ennui; that is a 


torment reſerved for ſuch perſons as nei- 


ther being able to moderate their paſſions, 


nor to ſatisfy the extent of their taſtes, are 


a burthen to themſelves f ennnient where- 
ever they are, and only live where they are 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LE x- 


: 
f 
| 
| 


qo is in the Eaſt, Sir, that hiſtory places 


of the Courban beiram (J). 
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LETTER XIII. 4 


An account of the paternal authority fil fub- 


fiſting in Egypt, fimilar to that of the an- 
cient patriarchs ; the manner in which a 
father governs bis children ; and the great 


. 


bd 4 
| age. 


To Mr. L. u 


Grand Cato. 


the cradle of the human race. It is 


there that paternal authority took its riſe, 


which is till preſerved there in its full 
force. A father there enjoys all the titles 
that nature has beſtowed on him. Chief, 
judge, and high prieſt of his family, he 
commands there, he is the arbiter of all 
their differences, and ſacrifices the victims 


The Courban beiram is a Mahometan feſtival, 
where each father of a family muſt offer a ſacrifice 


proportioned to his ability. The rich flay oxen and 


ſheep ; 


oO = T 


370 
Each family forms a ſmall tate, of which 
bers who compoſe it are attached to him 
by the tics of blood. They acknow- 
ledge his power, and ſubmit to it. The 
are brought before his tribunal ; he pro- 
nounces, and his decrees terminate the diſ- 
pute, and reſtore order and tranquillity. 
The moſt aged of the old men holds the 
ſceptre in his hands, and he is enabled to 
direct it from the reſult of a long cxpe-- 


ſheep ; the poor fulfil the precept by killing a pigeon. 
This ſolemn feaſt amongſt the Mahometans is fix 
weeks after the Ramadan, and recalls to mind the Jew- 
iſh paſſover. 

Mahomet, unable to aboliſh the ſacrifice of animals, 
| to them the chapter of the pilgrimage of Mecca ; but 
to ſanctify the uſe of it, corrupted by idolatry, he en- 
Joins them to invoke the name of God on the animal 
they laughter, adding theſe remarkable words ; God 
receives neither the fleſh nor the bleed of victim, but the 
piety that makes the offering is welcome to him. Coran, 
. 93, tome 2. 


The 
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ren 
of the women, do not enter | 
No when there are ſtran- 
When the young people appear, they 
Seve 8 Grown up to 
2 
ry one riſes up when ” N 
- The precedence is given him in 
public place, and he is every where treated 
with conſideration and reſpect. This en 
tom ſubſiſted in Egypt in the time of 
nouns (2/; GOO CR 
the country contributes ſtill to —_ 
it. Under a yoke of iron, who dares f 
up his head ? It would be a crime to make 
a diſplay of riches to the ue eye. 
Every thing is carefully avoided that may 
(2) This word ſignifies old man, the eldeſt of the 


family aſſumes this reſpected name. It is beſtowed 
Alen the men ofthe law. - 2 1 
(%% Like the Lacedemonians, who alone of all 
Greeks paid true homage to old age, the Egyptians 
give the precedency to thoſe who are older than them- 


. and riſe from their feats when they appear. 
Herodotus. Euterpe. 


— -» 


12 enn 
ſerye to airaken the avarice of the ruling 


| l It it Sen dangerous to appear 


It is only within one's own family 


e that tranquillity and happineſs 
a . are hv be found, As the ſafety of the ſo- 


+2033 * 


3 mmon intefcſt, joined to the voice of 
: ovinity, preſerves its harmony. It is 
eine adcordingly, "that the holy laws of 
nature are obſerved 1 in their primitive pu- 


rity. A numerous poſterity ate frequent- 
I lodged under the fame roof. Every 


day the children and grand - children come 


to pay their progenitor the tribute of ten- 
| dernels and veneration. The pleaſure of 


being more loved and reſpected as he ad- 


Vances in years, makes him forget that he 
3 The joy and contentment of 

; heart gliſten in his eyes. The wrin- 
Les of his brow are ſmoothed by ſerenity. 
He is joyous and condeſcending ; and whilſt 
the , Young people wear nothing but the 


plaineſ dreſſes 19. he is decked out in 


fi) In Egypt, the ſplendid colours are reſerved for 
che old men; the youth whoſe morals are corrupted, 
alone dare clothe themſelves in brilliant dreſſes. 


the 


Sends o a che union of its members, 


AO EnD 4 
* 
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the moſt brilliant colours. Happy, in the 
boſom of his family until on the ver) verge 


of the grave, he does not perceive that death 
is about giving him the fatal blow, and falls 
aſleep amidſt the embraces of his children. 
They long weep over him, and go every 
week to ſtrew flowers over his tomb / A/. and 
to repeat funeral hymns. The Egyptians 
have loſt the cuſtom of embalming the 
| bodies, but have preſerved the ſentiments 
| that gave it birth. 
Amongſt poliſhed people, who. lire 
leſs in the domeſtic ſiyle, old age is not | 
ſo reſpected; it is not unfrequently even 


a reproach. Old age with its hoary 
locks is often obliged to be filent before 


preſumptuous youth, and ſport like a 
child to be ſupportable in company. In 
proportion as he feels the weight of years 
come upon him, and the pleaſures of his 
exiſtence diminiſh, he ſees that he becomes 
a a burthen to thoſe whom he has brought 
into the world. When he has the greateſt 


(#) Tt is a cuſtom in Egypt to cover the tomb of 


their kindred with iragrant plants, and to repeat pray- 
ers there, 


nn 
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need of conſolation, they refuſe him their 
reſpect, and every heart is ſhut againſt him. 
His foul, chilled by age, falls into decay, 
without the comfort of filial love to warm 
him with its generous flame. It is in 
the midſt of poliſhed nations that the 
venerable old man, who was a tender fa- 
te. os 


grave. 
Lit 6s Greer the veil ever e piſture which 


happily is not general. The affecting ſcenes 


to which [ have daily been a witneſs in this 


country, extort from me this parallel. 
Here the reſpectable patriarch, whoſe vene- 
ſmiles, under the froſt of old age, on his 
grand-childrenwho come to careſs him. His 
heart expands atthe fight of four generations, 
cager to pay him the tribute of filial picty. 
He reliſhes the charm of life even to his 
laſt moment. Yes, Sir, this people in their 
Rate of ignorance, have preſerved the fim- 
plicity of ancient manners. They know 
nothing of our arts and ſciences ; but the 
forcible ſentiments of nature, (ſentiments 
which books can never teach); with thoſe 


they 


ſieparation from their children arrived, pa- 
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vere and enjoy them. 
I could ſupport what I advance by 2 
thouſand inſtances. I ſhall only ſelect one 
well known anecdote. When Mr. Mail- 
let was conſul at Grand Cairo {/}, the je- 
ſuits prevailed on the court of France to 
ſend for ſome children of the Copti C/. 
to Paris, to educate them in the College of 
Louis le Grand. They were to be in- 
ſtructed in the orthodox faith, and to be 
ſent back to convert their ſchiſmatic na- 
tion. By dint of money and promiſes, the 
conſent of ſome fathers, extremely poor, 
was obtained ; but when the moment of 


ternal tenderneſs revived in all its force, 
and they preferred returning to a ſtate of 
poverty, rather than purchaſe a comfort- 
able fituation, by a ſacrifice which coſt their 
heart too dear. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


i About one hundred years ago. 
(m), The Copti arethe ancient inhabitants of Egypt. 
They are Jacobite Chriſtians. I ſhall ſpeak of them 
more amply in the courſe of theſe letters. 


L ET. 
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LETTER XIV. 
An account of the Almé, otherwiſe the Egyp- 
tian Improviſatrices ; their education, 
dances, muſic; and the extreme defire 
which prevails through the cou try, of 
procuring this kind of performers. 


To Mr. L. M. 


Expr. Sir, as well as Italy, has 


Alme, knowing they have merited this name, 
from having received a better education 
than other women. They form a cele- 
brated fociety in this country. To be re- 
ceived into it, it is neceſſary to have a good 
voice, to underſtand the language well, to 
know the rules of poetry (u), and be able 


( The Arabic have the ſame quantity as the La- 
tin verſes, with the varied meaſure, and rhyme of the 
French poetry. Theſe advantages are not to be found 
in a language the proſody of which is not diſtinctiy 


adapted to the circumſtances. The Ane 


know by heart all the new ſongs. Their 
memory is furniſhed with the moſt beau- 
tiful maar o, and the prettieſt tales. 
There is no feſtival without them; no en- 
tertainment of which they do not conſti- 
(o) The moals are elegiac hymns, where the death 
of a hero is bewailed, or the misfortunes incident to 
love. Abulfeda has preſerved the end of a moal, ſung 


1 the ſide of a trench _—— 


« Have e wget cre os TN 
« of the princes of Mecca? | 

« At the fight of their broken bones, like to a ter- 
« tle concealed in the depth of the foreſt, I have filled 
<« the air with my lamentations. 

„ Unfortunate mothers your forcheads bowed down 
« to the earth, mix your ſighs with my tears. 

And ye, ye women who follow the proceſſions, 
e chaunt your funeral hymns interrupted with long | 
« ſighs. 

To what have the princes of the people, the chief 
emen of the tribes been reduced at Beder ? 

*The old and the young warriors are laid there 
naked, and without life. 

How Mecca hath changed her appearance 

<< Theſe deſolated plains, theſe ſavage deſarts them- 
* ſelves ſeem to ſhare my ſorrow.” „ 
* (by che author) p. 83. 

Vor. I. N tute 
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tute the ornament. They are placed in a 
repaſt. They then deſcend into the ſaloon, 
| blance to ours. They are pantomime bal 
lets, in which they repreſent the uſual oc- 
currences of life. The myſteries of love 
too, generally furniſh them with ſcenes. 
The ſuppleneſs of their bodies is incon- 
ceivable. One is aſtoniſhed at the mobi- 
lity of their features, to which they give at 
pleaſure the impreflion ſuited to the cha- 
racers they play. The indecency of their 
attitudes is often carried to exceſs. Their 
in ſo expreſſive a manner, that it is impoſ- 
fible to miſtake them. At the beginning 
of the dance, they lay aſide with their veils 
the modeſty of their ſex. A long robe of 
very thin filk goes down to their heels, 
which is lightly faſtened with a rich gir- 
dle. Long black hair,. plaited and per- 
famed, is flowing on their ſhoulders. A 
ſhift, tranſparent as gauze, ſcarcely hides 
their boſom. As they put themſelves in 
motion, the ſhapes, the contours of their 


E 
bodies ſeem to develope themſelves ſucceſ- 
fively. Their ſteps are regulated by the ſound 
of the flute, of caſtanets, the tambour de 
baſque, and cymbals, which accelerates or 
retards the meaſure. They are ſtill fur- 
| ther animated by words adapted to ſuch 
ſcenes. They appear in a ſtate of intoxi- 
cation. They are the Bacchants in a de- 
lirium. It is when they are at this point, 
that throwing off all reſerve, they abandon 
themſelves totally to the diſorder of their 
ſenſes; it is then that a people far from 
delicate, and who like nothing hidden, re- 
double their applauſes. Theſe Alm? are 
ſent for into all the Bharamt. They teach 
the women the new airs ; they amuſe them 
with amorous tales, and recite in their 
preſence poems, which are ſo much the 
more intereſting, as they furniſh a lively 
picture of their manners. They initiate 
them into the myſteries of their art, and 
teach them to contrive laſcivious dances. 
Theſe girls, who have a cultivated under- | 
ſtanding, are very agreeable in converſa- 
tion. They ſpeak their language with pu- 
E The habit of dedicating themſelves 

= N 2 5 to 
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to poetry renders the ſofteſt and moſt ſono- 
rous expreſſions familiar to them. They 
repeat with a great deal of grace. In 
ſinging, nature is their only guide. I have 
heard them fing gay airs, the time of which 
was quick and light like that of ſome of 
our ariettes; but it is in the pathetic that 
they diſplay their talents. It is when they 
recite a nal, from the movement of the 
romance, that the continuity of tender, af- 
fecting, and plaintive ſounds, inſpires a ſe- 
cret melancholy, which inſenfibly increaſes, 
and changes into tears of commiſeration. 
mies of all the arts, paſs whole nights in 
hearing them. Sometimes two of them 
fing together, but always with the ſame 
voice. It is the ſame with an orcheſtra, 
where all the inſtruments playing in uniſon, 
execute the ſame part. Accompanyments 
are only made for eulightened people, who, 
at the ſame time that the melody flatters 
| their ear, wiſh to have their mind occu- 
pied by the juſtneſs and perfection of the 

harmony. Thoſe nations, on the contrary, 


whoſe ſenſibility is more affected than their 


| OG SUE Mm 
hearing, little capable of enjoying the 
charms of harmony, like only the fimple 
tones whoſe beauty goes directly to the ſonl, 
without requiring reflection to perceive it. 

The Hebrews, to whom the taſtes of 
the Egyptians had become natural, from a 
long reſidence in Egypt, had alſo their Alme. 
It appears that they gave leſſons to the wo- 
men, at Jeruſalem, as well as at Grand 
Cairo /. St. Mark has preſerved a fact 
which proves what an empire the oriental 
dance had over the minds of men. He- 


{p) Et cam dies opportunus adeſſet, Herodes in 
natalitiis ſuus cœnam faciebat proceribus ſuis, ac 
chiliarchis, primariis Galilzz. 

Cumque introiflet filia ipfius Herodiadis, et Caltafſct 
et placuifſet Herodi fimulque recumbentibus, rex ait 
puellz : pete 3 me quodcunque volueris, et dabo tibi. 

Et juravit illi quodcungue petieris dabo tibi, licet 
dimidium regni mei. 

Qu cam exiſſet dixit matri ſuz : quid petam ? 
at illa dixit : caput Johannis Baptiſtæ. 

Camque introiſſet ſtatim cum feſtinatione ad regem, 
petivit dicens: . eee 
put Johannis Baptiſtæ. 

$444 4 Sed miſſo ſpeculatore 1 caput 
£us in patina, et decollavit eum in carcere. 


Goſpel of St. Mark, chap. 6. 
N 3 * rod 
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rod celebrated his birth-day in the midſt 
« of a ſumptuous banquet, where he had 
gathered together the chiefs of the na- 
«« tion, the tribunes, and the princes of 
« Galilee. Whilſt the gueſts were at ta- 
« ble, the daughter of Herodias entered, 
<« and danced before them after the man- 
ner of the gountry. The whole afſem- 
« bly applauded the graces ſhe diſplayed. 
«« The king, cnchanted, vowed that he would 
grant her what ſhe ſhould demand, were 
<« it the half of his kingdom. Urged by 
« her mother, the young Herodias de- 
* manded the head of John the Baptiſt, 
< and obtained it.” 

The Alus aſſiſt at the marriage ceremo- 
nics, and march before the bride, playing on 
inſtruments. They make a figure likewiſe 
at funerals, and accompany the proceſſion, 
finging ſorrowful airs. They break forth 
into groans, and lamentations, and give 
every ſign of grief and deſpair. Theſe 
women are paid very high, and ſeldom ap- 
pear but amongſt the grandees and rich 
men. | 


_I was 
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I was invited lately to a ſplerdid ſupper, 
given by a rich Venetian merchant to the 
Receiver-general of the finances of Egypt. 
entertainment. They then celebrated the 


praiſes of the principal gueſts. The paſ- 


ſage which appeared to me the molt ſtriking 
was an ingenious allegory, wherein the 
meſſenger of love is made to ſpeak. Af- 
ter the entertainment there was play, and 
I perceived that handfuls of ſequins were 
ſent to the fingers from time to time. 
This entertainment produced them at leaſt 


fifty louis d'or. q — T0 al- 


ways ſo well paid. 
The common people have alſo their 


And. They are girls of the ſecond claſs, 
who try to imitate the former, but they 


have neither their elegance, their graces, 
nor their knowledge. They are every | 
where to be met with. The public places 
and the walks about Grand Cairo are full 
of them. As the populace require alluſions 
ſill more ſtrongly marked, decency will 
not allow me to relate to what a pitch they 
carry the licentiouſneſs of their geſtures and 

N 4 attitudes. 
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attitudes. It is impoſſible to form an idea 
of it, without having been a witneſs to theſe 
dels of chaſtity compared to theſe Egyptian 
women dancers. You have here, Sir, the 
chief amuſement of the Egyptians. TI 
conſtitutes their delight. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET- 
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An account of the private ie of the Egyptian 
women; their taſte, manners, employment, 
diverſions; their method of bringing up 
their children ; with the cuſtom of lament- 
ing af the tombs of their parents, after 
covering them with flowers, and the 
branches of odoriferous plants. 


To Mr. L. M. 


5 Ges 
Have given you ns. account, Sir, of 
the manner of living of the male inha- 


I 


bitants of this country, but I have ſpoken 


very little of the women. This g/ ori- 


g) The Egyptians never mention their wives in 
© converſation. When they are obliged to ſpeak of 
them, they ſay the mother of ſuch a one, or the mil- - 
treſs of the houſe, &c. Politeneſs prevents one from 
fayiez, How is madam your wiſe ? It is neceſſary to 
imitate their reſerve, and ſay, How is the mother of 
ſuch a one? Even this they would look upon as an 
affront, were it not the ſalutation of an intimate 
friend or relation. I relate theſe traits, as perſectiy 
characteriſtic of oriental jealouſy. 


ental 
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ental reſerve cannot be agreeable to an 
European. I am now going to give you, 
therefore, a general idea of the manners of 
the Egyptian women. 

The women a a brilliant part in Eu- 
rope. They appear as ſovercigas on the 
theatre of the world. They prefide over 
manners, and decide on the moſt impor- 
tant events. The fate of nations is often 
in their hands. In Egypt, what difference 
They are there only to be ſeen loaded 
with the chains of flavery. Condemned 
to ſervitude, they have not the ſmalleſt 
is limited to the walls of the Haram ; for 
there are buried all their graces and their 
charms. Confined within the boſom of 
their family, the circle of their life does not 
extend beyond domeſtic employments /r }. 
| Their firſt duty is the education of their 
children. Their moſt ardent wiſh is to 


(r) The compiler, Pomponins Mela, pretends that 
the women do all the out of door labour in Egypt, 
and the men take charge of the houſe, p. 59g. This 
affertion is contradicted by every writer who has tra- 
velled in that country. 

have 
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have a great number of them, fince the 
ic eſteem, as well as the tenderneſs of 
their huſbands are meaſured by their fecun- 


dity. Even the poor man who earns his 


bread with the ſweat of his brow, prays to 


heaven for a numerous progeny, and the 
barren woman would be inconſolable, did 
for the injury of nature. Every mother 
world, The firſt ſmile of that tender 
creature, and an eaſy childbed, repay her 
for the pains and cares impoſed upon ber 
by this duty. | a 
The overflowings of the milk, therefore, 
and other diſorders, which drain the ſources 
of life of the young ſpouſe unobſervant of 
this law, are not known in this country. 
Mahomet has converted this cuſtom, which 
is coeval with the world, into a precept (27. 
Mothers ſhall ſuckle their children two 
«© whole years, provided they are diſpoſed 
1 to take the breaſt ſo long. The mother 
* ſhall be permitted to wean her nurie- 


(5) Coran, p. 40. t. 1. Ar. S.“s tranſlation. , 
d 


ſecond mother. 
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« child with the conſent of the huſband.” 


dom of Pluto 77. ſaw there his mother, 
who had nouriſhed him with her milk, 
who had reared up his infancy. 

Whien circumſtances compel them to 
| have recourſe to a nurſe, ſhe is not looked 
upon as a ſtranger. - She becomes part of 
the fainily, and paſſes the reſt of her life 
in the midſt of the children ſhe has ſuck- 
led. She is honoured and cheriſhed like a 


Ritine, who poſſeſied all the knowledge 
neceſſary to diſplay the brilliancy of his 
genius; Racine, who, from his intimate 
acquaintance with the chef-d'zuvores of 
Greece, well knew the oriental manners, 
gives his Phedra, her nurſe, for her only 


confidante. The unhappy queen, burning 


with a guilty flame, ſhe could not con- 
quer, and the fatal ſecret of which bur- 
thened her mind, without her daring to 
reveal it, did not reſolve to entruſt it to the 


(t) Odyſley, lib. 23. p. 375. | 


Ulyfles deſcending into the gloomy king- 


. 
_ = 3 
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tender none until. the latter addreſſed 
her: 3 


Cruelle, quand ma foi vous a- t- elle dẽgue? 
Songeꝛ · vous qu' en naiſſant mes bras vous ont regue ? 


of infancy. The helpleſs being, juſt 
brought into the world, is not , infolded 
in wretched ſwaddling clothes, the ſource 
of a thouſand diſorders. Stretched out 
naked on a mat, expoſed to the air in 
a ſpacious apartment, he breathes without 
reſtraint, and moves his delicate limbs at 
pleaſure. His entrance into the new element 
wherein he mult paſs his life, is not mark- 
ed cither by grief or tears. Bathed in 
water every day, reared up under his mo- 
ther's eye, he grows rapidly. Free in all 
ſtrength ; he is in conſtant action, he rolls 
about, he gets up, and if he happens to 
tumble, his falls cannot be dangerous on 
the carpet or mat C which covers the 
— 2 
(») In Egypt the rooms are paved with large flag 
ones, which are waſhed, at leaſt, once a week. ö 
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floor. He is not baniſhed his father's houſe 
at ſeven or eight years old, to ſend him to a 
College, where he loſes his health and his 
innocence. It is true that he acquires 
little knowledge. His education is often 
limited to the art of reading and writing. 
But he enjoys arobuſt ſtate of health; whilſt 
the fear of the divinity, reſpect for old age, 
| filial piety, the love of hoſpitality, virtues 
which every object preſents to him in the 
| boſom of lt own family, remain 2 
| The girls are brought up in the ſame 
manner. The whalcbone, and the buſks 
to which the European women fall mar- 
left naked, or only covered with a ſhift 
until they are fix years old. The habit 
they wear the remainder of their lives does 
not fetter any of their limbs, and allows 
the whole body to aſſume its natural 
ſtructure. Nothing is ſo uncommon, 
| therefore, as to ſee children full of hu- 


ſummer they are covered with a cane mat, neatly 
worked, and in the winter with à carpet. 


IMOUTS, 
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mours, or crooked perſons. It is in theſe 
caſtern parts of the world that man riſes 
in all his native majeſty, and that woman 
diſplays all the charms of her ſex. It is 
in Georgia and in Greece that thoſe well- 
defined features, thoſe admirable forms, 
impreſſed by nature on the chef-d æuvre 
of her works, are in the higheſt preſerva- 
tion. It is there that Apelles would ſtill 
find models worthy of his pencil 
The women do not ſolely confine them- 
ſelves to the education of their children. 
All the domeſtic affairs are in their de- 
and do not think it any diſparagement 
to prepare the victuals for themſelves and 
for their hufbands with their own hands. 
The ancient cuſtom which ftill ſubſiſts 
makes it their duty. Thus we ſee Sarah 
haſtening to bake the cakes on the aſhes, 
when the angels vifited Abraham, who 
offered them the uſual repaſt of hoſpi- 
tality. Before the departure of Telema- 
chus {x}, Menelaus ſays to him I go 


| (=) Odyſley, lib. x5. 
| * o 
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« to command the queen and her atten- 


Subject to cuſtom, whoſe unalterable 
lows goromm. the: contitice of the Reſt, the 
women are not admitted into the 1 
of the men, not even at table /, where 
the aſſemblage of the two ſexes produces 
gaiety and bons mots, and gives a zeſt to 
defirous of dining with one of their wives, 
they give her previous notice. She diſpoſes 
the apartment, prepares the moſt delicate 
diſhes, and receives her lord with reſpect, 
and with the moſt reſined attention. The 
vomen of the lower claſs uſually remain 
ſtanding. or ſeated in a corner of the room, 
whilſt their huſband is at dinner. They 
frequeatly preſent him water to waſh him- 
ſelf, and help him at table (=). Theſe 
__ ; cuſtoms 

(3) Sarah, who prepared dinner for Abraham and 


re e 9 | 
ſhut up in her tent. 

(=) I dined lately with an Italian who was mar- 
rid 10 zn Egyptian woman. He has adopted the 
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cuſtoms which the Europeans might juſtly 


might exclaim with reaſon, appear fo na- 
tural in this country, that they have no 


mates. Such-is the force of habit over the 
human mind. A cuſtom eſtabliſhed for 
ages ſeems to be the law of nature. 
Domeſtic cares leave the Egyptian 
women a great many leiſure moments, 
which they employ amongſt their ſlaves 
in embroidering a ſaſh, in making a veil, 
in drawing deſigns on ſtuff to cover a ſo- 
pha, and in ſpinning with the diſtaff. So 
E 
Andromache, however, had not yet 
r learnt the death of Hector. She did 
* not know that he had remained without 
the gates of the town. Occupicd in 


her palace, ſhe was cmbroidering a mag- 


manners of the country he has lived in fo long. His 
ficulty I prevailed on them to be feated, and place 


themſelves at table with us. Their timidity and 


idea of their being different in other cli- 


© nificent | 
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« nificent work, whilſt her ſlaves were heat 
ing the bath for het huſband on his re- 
« turn from battle.” 
ſpeaking to her ſuitors, talked of affairs 
which ſeemed to be out of her ſphere, fays 
to her O, mother! go up into your 
2 reſume the occupations of 

your ſex, the ſhuttle, and the diſtaff. 

« Command in the midſt of your women, 
« but leave to the men, and above all to 
* me, the care of this bow. Penelope 

« withdrew, — 
of her ſon 767%.“ 

Labour, however, has its interkades. 
Joy is not baniſhed the interior of the ha- 
ram. The nurſe intereſts you in the hiſtory 
of paſt times, by the manner in which ſhe 
relates the tale. Gay or tender airs are 
ſung; flaves accompany the voice with 
the tambour de baſque and caſtanets. The 
alm ſometimes come to enliven the ſcene 
by their dances, and the touching melody 


of their voices. They graccfully repeat 


(+) Odyfley, lib. 21. 


s 
, 
* 
0 
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paſſionate romances. A collation, where 
perfumes and exquiſite fruits are in abun- 
dance, terminates, the daily ſcene. Thus 
do the Egyptian women ftrive to charm 
the liſtleſſneſs of their captivity. 
| Yet they are not wholly priſoners. They 
have permiſſion once or twice a week to 
go to the bath, and to viſit their relations 
permitted to perform, is, to weep over the 
dead. I have often ſeen, in the environs of 
had covered with odoriferous plants. It 
was thus that Hecuba /c} and Andro- 
mache 
(c) H lay before you the lamentations of 
Andromache, and of Fatima. 


ANDROMACH . 


0 my huſband, thou dieſt in the flower of thy 
age] Thou leaveſt me a widow in a deſert palace, 
* Before this helpleſs infant, the unhappy offspring 
<< of our love, arrives at puberty, the city of Troy 
will be overthrown. Thou art no more. Thon 
© who deſendedſt her ramparts, who proteQedfi hey 
women from violence, and her children from cap · 
* tivity. Triumphant veſſels prepare to lead them 

Oz ine 
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near the» body of Hector. It was thus | 
< into bondage, and I ſhall be amongſt the number 
< of the captives. O! my fon! thou muſt ſhare in 
_ << emmy misfortune; thy hands will be employed in un- 
* worthy labours, by order of a cruel maſter ; per- 
e haps even one of thoſe Greeks, whoſe father, ſon, 
<< or brother has fallen by the hands of Hector, will 
< precipitate thee in his fury from the ſummit of one 
<< of our towers; for Hector was terrible in his com- 
< bats, and he often covered the earth with the bo- 
dies of his enemies. All Ilion celebrates his va- 
* Jour, and bewails his loſs. Oh my huſband ! thy 
< death is a dreadful ſtroke for thy parents, but they 
ne leſs to be pitied than I am. Hadft thou but 
in dying, amidſt thy family, firetched out thy 
<< hand to thy unhappy ſpouſe ! had but thy mouth 
< addrefſed her in conſoling words ! I ſhould have 
< preſerved the memory of them in my heart, and have 
K 
u tears and fighs.” Iliad, lib. 24. 


F A T IM X. 


os nt 0 
* prophet of the merciful God! All then is over! 
*The divine revelation is buried with thee. The 
< angel Gabriel has for ever taken his flight to hea- 
< ven. Supreme Being, grant my laſt prayers. Haſten 
* to unite my foul to his; nn 

« his 
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lus! How touching and tender {d) is the 
ode he addreſſes to Virgil on the death of 
their common friend! Amongſt the Eu- 
ropean nations, where the ties of blood 
are not ſo ſtrict, thoſe religious duties 
paid to the dead by the picty of the anci- 
eats, are as much as poſlible ſuperſeded ; but 
one only dies without regret, when one 
„ 
in life. 


his face; deprive me not of the fruit of his merits 
| © and interceſſion at the day of judgment.” - 
bolding it near her face, fhe added When one has 
< ſmelt the duſt of his tomb, can one any longer 
< reliſh the flavour of the moſt exquiſite perfumes ? 
* Alas! all theſe agreeable ſenſations are loſt to my 
< heart. The clouds of melancholy, which riſe 
<< around me, would change the moſt beautiful days 
into gloomy nights.” Vie de Aabomet, p. 235. 
(4) Horace, ode 24- 
03 


6  CQTETDERS 


in the moſt affectionate manner on their 
vifitss When a woman enters a haram, 
the miſtreſs of the houſe riſes, makes offer 
of her hand, puts it on her heart, embraces 
her, and ſeats her by her fide. A female 
flave haſtens to take off her black cloke, 
rn 
and retains only a flowing robe which is 
perfealy adapted to her ſhape, and is 
plimeats are then paid her in the oriental 
fiyle {f). * My mother or my ſiſter, 
« why. have you & long neglected us? 
©* embelliſhes our houſe, it conſtitutes 
« the happineſs of our lives,” &c. 
(.) A habit of ceremony which goes over the other 
clothes, except the collar, it is like the chemiſe adopted 
by the French women. It is taken off, as ſoon as 
they are ſeated, to be freer and lighter clad. In Arabic 
they call it comes. 

1 The titles of Mrs. Miſs, &c. are unknown 
in Egypt. An elderly woman is called mother, a 
L 


Slaves 
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ſherbet, and ſweetmeats, They chat, they 
laugh, and toy together. A large diſh 
is placed on the ſopha, which is covered 
with pomegranates, bananas, and excel- 
lent melons. The daughter of the houſe, 
holding a ewer full of water mixed with 
roſe-water, preſents it to waſh with, in a 


apartment. After the collation, flaves 
dance to the noiſe of cymbals, and the 
ladies often take a ſhare in their amuſe- 
peat ** God preſerve your health! Heaven 
grant you a numerous progeny ! God 
«« preſerve your children, the joy and glory 
uf your family (g).. hi 
During the whole time a ftranger is in 
the haram the huſband is not allowed to 
approach it. It is the aſylum of hoſpita- 
(g) I mention theſe wiſhes, which are very ancient 
in the Eaft, ſince they are often to be met with 
in the holy ſcriptures. 


04 lity, 
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lity, and cannot be violated without dan- 
geroas conſequences. This is a privilege 
the Egyptian women carefully maintain, 
and it is rendered dear to them by a very 
powerful motive. A lover in diſguiſe 
may be thus introduced into the forbidden 
place 75%. and it is of the laſt importance 
not to be diſcovered. Death would pay 
the forfeit of the attempt. Love in this 
country, where the paſſions are impetuous, 
both from the nature of the climate, and 
the obſtacles it meets with, is often fol- 
The Tin women go e under 
the guard of eunuchs, to take the air on 
the Nile, and enjoy the proſpect of its 
charming banks. There are handſome 
apartments in their boats, richly decorated. 
„ ren 
able, from the blinds let down over the 
windows, and the muſic that accompanies 
them. 


' (5) I have already faid that Haram fignifies pro- 


When 
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Hr 


7 


when they mount up them to announce 
the prayers ; but a more eſſectual precau- 


tion they take is, to chooſe blind men for 


(i) Book of Kings, chap. 11. 


| 

[| 
| 

| | 
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the afiirs of houſe-kreping, to live retired 
in dhe interior of their family, conſtitute. 
their duties. To vifit and give enter - 
 tilfittients to each other, where they 
ani to the greateſt freedoms, to go on 
ſelves out with as much art to receive their 
acquaintances, us the French women do 
to diffingoiſh themſelves in the eyes of 
the men. Naturally timid and gentle, 
they become forward, and are hurried away 
by paſſion, when once a violent appetite 
gets poſſeſſion of their ſouls. Then nei- 
ther bolts nor bars, nor the Cerberuſes who 
ſurround them, are any obſtacle to their 
defires. Death irſelf, faſpended over their 
triving means to ſatisfy heir paſſions, and 


Lhave the hanour to be, ee. 


LE T- 
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An intrigur which happened at Roſette, &. 
teen an European de young bi- 
de of Georgia. | 


To Me L 1. 


— 2 nM 

Egyptian women, I ſhall recount to 
you an adventure of gallantry, which hap- 
pened a ſhort time ago at Roſetta, It will 
give you an idea of the manner in which 
they love in this country. To paint man- 
ners, we muſt make uſe of facts, not rea- 
ſoning. a eyes throw a 
dev e aadiaices, attribute it to the 
nature of the ſubjeQ. 

Old Haſſan, a very jealous Turk, had 
married a Georgian girl of fixteen ; the 
was never ſuffered to be out of fight ; but 
is there any barrier againſt love? This Scig- 
nior who was very rich, poſſeſſed ſome 
beautiful eſtates in the environs of Roſetta. 
At a quarter of a league's diſtance from the 
town he had a magnificent garden, where 


only added food to her melancholy. She 


plucked a flower, and ſmelt it without en- 
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he permitted young Gemils (for that was 
her name) to goin the evenings to take the 

air, attended by ſeveral ſlaves of both ſexes. 
ö and ſtood ſentry 
round the walls. The women followed 
verdure, the tender accents of the turtle 


gathered fruit and ate it without taſte, ſhe 


joyment. The pleaſures ſhe partook of 
with her women, only ſerved to whet her 
defires. One evening as ſhe was paſſing 
along the river to go to her garden, covered 
with her veil, and ſurrounded by her ſlaves, 
ſhe perceived an European who had lately 
arrived at Roſetta {+}. His dreſs, fo dif- 
ferent from that of the Turks, made her 
glowing on his checks, not yet made tawny 


(+) The Europeans may keep their dreſs at Roſct- 


ta; but they run a riſk in going far from the town in 
it. | 


by 
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by the fun, caught. her attention. She 


paſſed him lowly, and let her fan drop C). 
to have'a-protence for ſtopping a moment. 


the ſhape, every feature, every attitude 
of the ſtranger, retnained imprinted on her 
memory. The impoſlibility of ſpeaking to 
gave her the moſt lively feelings of her 
bondage; and a growing deſire, from the 
conſtraint in which ſhe lived, became at 
ſhe entered the ſhady grove, before ſhe 
ſtole away from the troubleſome crowd, 
and taking aſide one of her women, in 
whom ſhe placed the greateſt confidence, 
Did you obſerve, ſaid ſhe, the young ſtran- 
« per? what vivacity is there in his eyes! 
<« what looks he darted towards me! O 
my friend, O my dear Zetfe! go and find 
« him. Tell him to come to-morrow un- 
der the orange-trees that line the gar- 
den, near the wood of date-trees, where 


| (1) Tue Egyptian women carry fans made of feathers, 


— Inns Fs ſemicircular form. 
8 cc the 


She met his eyes, and his looks penctrated 
to the: very bottom of her ſoul. The air, 


— —— ——v— eo — er Es 
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dhe wall is loweſt. Tell him that 1 
<« wiſh to fee him; to cotiverſe with 
e 


—— 
which he would be expoſed. The flave 
diſguiſed like a merchant, finds him a ſe- 
cond time, and enquires why he had broke 
fixed a diſtant day of rendezvous, that he 
might conſider of the meaſure. Reflection 
prevailed over defire. The fight of a place 
alive, frone his courage. He did not keep 
her miſtreſc's paſſion for him, and of the 
horror in which ſhe held old Haſſan. 
She extolled the charms, the beauty, and 
painted the ill fortune of a young woman 
torn from her parents, and fold to a bar- 
barian. The young man, ſeduced by this 
portrait, vowed that he would be the next 
day under the ſhade, an hour aftcr ſunſet. 

Tho 
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dence, tho' hitherto deceived, had gone iato 


a2 contraſt to the fairneſs of her com- 
and flowing in treſſes down to her very fect. 
She was perfumed with precious eſſences. 


without being made to project artificially, 
defined all its contours, She had thrown 
off her veil and mantle ; an India hand- 


head. All brilliant as the was with the 


not handſome cnough ; ſhe waited with 
anxiety, now . quickening her pace, then 
ſuddenly ſtopping ſhort, and lying down 
to roll amongſt the flowers. She ſtarted at 
the country, The ſun was ſet, the ſtars 
began to ſhine. Night, ſo beautiful in this 
climate, night, whoſe delicious coolneſs 
repairs the exhauſted ſtrength, and reſtores 


the ſoul to its full energy, had ſpread her 


A girdle richly embroidered diſplayed her 
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fluttering heart. Uncertainty, the torment 
of paſſionate lovers, made her experience 
at once 2 thouſand miſeries. 

The moment of returning to the town 
4 — She breathes 
nothing but revenge, and is on the point of 
commanding the death of her deceiver ; but 
better of her reſentment. ** No, ſaid ſhe, 
A he ſhall not die; go, my dear Zetfe, go 

* and be the bearer of peaceful tidings. 
<«< Diſfipate his fears, paint to him my 
« love, and let him come and taſte its 
« value.” 

— 25-06 Bepan,” aha 
his apprehenfions, gives him a lively re- 
— gr 


fered 


be erhauſted. That of Gemile continued 
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ble to reſiſt ſuck. a ſeducing picture, made 
| freſh promiſes ; but ſcarcely was he alone, 

before the idea of an ignominious death 
made him violate his vows, Patience may 


long. For nine months did ſhe ſolicit a man 
whom ſhe had only ſeen for a moment. 
She pleaded in his behalf, who merited no 
excuſes. To theſe fruitleſs: attempts ſhe 
added freſh ones, and could not prevail on 
herſelf to loſe the fruit of fo much labour. 
was perpetually before ber ces, old Haan. 
— = uſcd her ill. The 
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promiſe ? woman know the 
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« hitherto reſtrained me ; but I come to 
_ « throw myſelf at your feet, to repair my 
* miſconduct. She attempts to renew 
her reproaches; they expire on her lips. 
She takes the young man by the hand, 
which trembles in hers, and leads him, 
« nothing loch, under a thick bower of 
conveyed voluptuouſneſs into all the ſenſes. 
 cealed the charms of Gemile. The mo- 
ments were precious; and hiſtory ſays that 
the two lovers knew how to make the 
moſt of them. 
bable, as it will be judged relatively to 


European manners. I could eaſily have 
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them, produced by flavery on one hand, 
and freedom on the other ; I have rather 
choſen to relate a fact which is improbable, 


than wo dreſs out a file with the colove. 


of Cut. 
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ir TER xvt.. 


Yerny fro Grand Cairo to Gizd, wy 
tze French mrrchants have 4 country 
| bauje ; the route from Gizd to the pyra- 
mide, worth an e account 6.4 their 
modern travellers. It i flown cher the 
great fyramid is at preſent boo feet bigh ; 
but that in the time of Herodotus, when the 
Jand was not accumulated round its baſe, 


To Mr. L. M. 


*** 
du are ſurpriſed, Sir, that I have 
hitherto made no mention of the py- 


mak You expect a deſcription of them, 
which may clear your doubts, and deter- 
very reaſon of my filence. I have only de- 

layed it hitherto from the defire of aſcer- 
taining facts, and of giving ſuch particu- 
lars us may gratify your curioſity. One 
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was not ſufficient. I arrive from 
ny > 
who has bcen led into Egypt by his thirſt 
after knowledge. This Freach nobleman 
unites the moſt amiable qualities with a 
great deal. of underſtanding and much in; 
formation. 
We ſet out from Grand Cairo after din- 
ner, and went out of town by the quart 
of Hanep. The Nile was. on our right, and 
the canal of the Prince of the Faithful on 
our left. The, plain we croſſed extends 
as far as Maf Foftat.. It is interſected by 
lakes, by clumps of trees, and gardens. 
There are ſeveral country houſes alſo be- 
longing to the grandecs. The moſt conſi- 
derable is that of Ibrahim Bey, Cheik Elbe- 
td Co. whither he often brings his women. 
They have far. a walk, a vaſt encloſure 
planted with orange and pomegranate 
trees, with a covered terrace, which over- 
looks the river. It is there they ſpend 
a part of their days in captivity. A little 
pirate rygtinc Ws wo lrg. 


Governor of the country. 


P 4 farther 
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farther is a large building inhabited by the 
derviſes. It is faid that their proximity is 
A . 
ſoners. 

At the extremity of the phia we found 
2 of the canal of the Prince of 
the Faithful, and the water- caſtle. We 
tqaverſed a part of Old Cairo, and embark- 
ing ar the point of the Melias we land- 
ed at Gize, where the French merchants 
hire handſome country-houſes. We paſ- 
ſed the evening there, impatient to conti- 
nue our journey, Before we ſet out it was 
neceſſary to make a preſent to the N- 
chef (p}, who promiſed us two Cheits %. 
to ſecure us from being pillaged by the 
Arabs. This was formerly a voluntary gift, 
mmm 
Ie originated with the Englich, 8 65 
turning from Bengal never fail to viſit the 
| Nabobs diſtributing their gold by handfuls, 
fleting on the immenſe difference between 
r 
(4) Man of the law, or of authority ned th 


Arabs; 
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difficult for thoſe who have not had che 
fortune 0 +... we "Oy 8 
_ 
4 


one o elock in the morning.  $carcely had | 
we travelled a quarter of a league boforc we | 
perceived the ſurnmit of the two great pyra- it 
mids, from which we were three leagues 
diſtant. The full moon ſhone upon them, 
| crowned by the clouds. The fight of theſe 
 anckent monuments, whit hive” cadfived | 
| pires, and the ravages of time, infpires a 1 
bort of veneration. The calmnek of the | 
| 


| rr 


of the ſeven wonders of the world ! Honour 
be to the „ 


raiſe them ! 


k 


It is ia the rich territory which ſurrbundi 
them, that fable has placed the Blyſian 
are the Styx and LethE. Penetrated with 
ideas of mythology, you think you behold 
the ſhades: of hesges and virtuous men 
 fieeting by | your ſides. You think you 
many affecting images have theſe places, 
„ nnn fur- 
niſhed to poet 

We kept 8 and the 
pyramids, whoſe aſpects varied according 
to the circuits we made in the plain, and 
the poſition of the clouds, diſplayed them- 
ſelves more and more. to view, At half 


&S # 


. paſt three in the morning we arrived at the 
foot of the greateſt. We left our clothes 
at the gate of the paſlage which leads to 
the infide, and deſcended, carrying each of 
us a flambeau in his hand. Towards the 
bottom you muſt creep like ſerpents to get 
into the interior paſſage which correſponds 
with the former. We mounted it on our 
knees, ſupporting ourſclves with our hands 
| _—_ 


viie- runs the riſk. of flipping on the in- 
clined plane, where the flight notches are 

inſufficient to ſtop the foot, and one might 
fall to the: batiom. Towards the middle 
we'; firgd- 4 piſtal, th frightful noiſe of 
— - T en anock — 4 
Eutopean bats. Arrived above, we entered 
a great hall, the gate of which is very 
low. It is an oblong ſquare, wholly com- 
poſed of granite. Seven enormous ſtones 
extend from one wall to the other, and 
one block of marble lies at one end of it. 
hands of men. It is empty, and the lid 
ef it has been weenched off. Some pieces 
of earthen vaſes lie around it. Under this 
beautiful hall is a chamber not fo large, 
where you find the entrance to 2 conduit 
filled with rubbiſh. After examining theſe 


caves, where day-light never penetrated, 
and 
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ſhades, — — 
| care not 1 which is 
e 'Thb intuingt air aficks 
— mephitic, that one: is almoſt ſuffocated. 
When we came'out of it, we were drop- 
ping with ſweat, and pale as death. We 
might have been taken for ſpeQtres. After 
greedily breathing the external air, and te- 
freſhing ourſelves with it, we loſt no time 
in ſcaling this mountain made by the 
hands of men. It is compoſed of more 
than two hundred layers of ftone. They 


overlap each other in proportion to their 
Aevation, which is from two to four feet. 


took it at the North-Eaſt angle, which is 
the leaſt damaged. It took us however, 


(e] Fliny knew of it.—There is * 
well 26 cubits deep. * 1 a 


0 n 1 G'Y/P'T. u 


———— We en- 
XE — 
neſs. Preſently he began to gild the point 
of the Mokattam {5 ), and his luminous 
tinguiſhed in the ſhade the points of the 
pyramids of Saccara, at three leagues diſ- 
tance from us in the plain 3 


inſtant diſcovered to us new beauties. As 
this Juminary mounted in the heavens, he 
ſpread hi s burning rays over the mountains 
fail were going up the Nile. We followed 
with our eyes the vaſt contours formed by 
him in the plain. To the north we had 
barren hills, and parched fands; to the 
r 


13 overlooks Grand Cairo. 
| to 
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to theeaſt, to complete the picture, we per- 


Cairo, andthe. caſtle of Salah Eddin.— 
Scated on the loftieſt and maſt ancient mo- 


ment of wen, as on a chrone, by run, 


bike work of giants. There is not in 
the univerſe a more varied, a more magni- 


ficent, and more awful ſpeQtacle. It ele- 


vates the mind, and forces it to contem- 
tiouſly, for we had the abyſs before us. 
A piece of ſtone detaching itſelf under our 
feet or hands, might have ſent us to the 


Arrived at the foot of the pyramid, we 


made the tour of it, contemplating it with a 
fort of horror. When viewed cloſe, it ſeems 


to be made of maſſes of rocks; but at a 
hundred paces diſtance, the largeneſs of the 
ſtones 


——— 
. 


ers of Maſr Foſtat, the minarets of Grand 


4 
72 r 1 


ſtones is loſt in the immenſity of the whole, 


and they appear very ſmall. 

To determine its dimenſions is till a pro- 
blem. From the time of Herodotus ty our 
days,it has been meaſured by a great number 
of travellers and learned men, and their dif- 
| doubts, have only increaſed the uncertainty. 
| I ſhall give you a table of them, which will 
ſerve at leaſt to proye how difficult it is to 


come at the truth. 
| Height of the great Width of one of 
| i ies fides. 
* French feet. 


= 
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Nember of layers of ſtone which form it. 

- 7 - =  hyers. 
2 

Albert Liewenttcin 260 


Pocock - - - - 212 
Belon  - - - 250 


12 1 
and Nieburh have prodigiouſly deceived 
themſelves in meaſuring the perpendicular 
vellers allow, in faQ, that it has at leaſt 
two hundred layers of ſtone. Now, theſe 
layers, are from two to four feet high Cu. 


(i) The layers are from four feet and a half to four 
rr e N 
The clevation of the ff layer is five feet, but it di 
minilhes inſenſibly in proportion as one mounts. 
Proſper Alpinus, chap. 6. of the Pyramids. 
This pyramid has 208 ſteps of large ſtones, the thick- 
nels" of which makes-the height of them about two 
fect and à half, one with another, for I have meaſured 


tome of them more than * Thevenat, 
P-. 242. 


The 
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The higheſt are at the baſe, and decreaſe 
inſeafibly to the top. I have meaſured 
ſeveral of them which were more than 


three feet high, and I found none leſs than 
two, the leaſt height of them we can take 
3s 4 medium, therefore, is two feet and 
s half, which, even agcarding to Mr. 
Greayes's calculation, who reckons 207 
layers, would make 517 feet fix inches per 
Obſerve that Mefficurs Greaves, Maillet, 
Thevenot, and Pocack, who only differ in 
the number of the layers, from 207 to 212, 
all mounted by the North-caſt angle, as the 
leaſt injured. I followed the ſame route, and 
counted only 208 ſteps. But if we reflect 
that the pyramid has been open on the fide 
next the deſart, that the ſtones on that fide 
havebecnthrown down, that the ſand which 
covers them has formed a confiderable 
hill, wg ſhall not be aſtoniſhed that Al- 
Alpinus, udo mod have * by the 
Squth-caſt, or South-weſt angle, which 
are leſs expoſed to the ſands of Lybia, 
ſhould have found a greater number of 


Vor. * Q_ ſteps, 


n hundred feet from the baſe. So that 


r 
ieps, ſo that the calculation of theſe tra- 
vellers, agrecing with that of Diodorus 
Siculus and Strabo, appears to be neareſt 
the true height of the pyramid taken at its 
natural baſe; whence we may conclude 
with reaſon, that it is at leaſt fix hundred 
feet high. Indeed this is authenticated by 
a paſſage of Strabo x). Theſe are his 
words, * Towards the middle of the height 
« of one of the ſides, is a ſtone that may 
be raiſed up. It ſhuts an oblique 
<« paſſage which leads to a coffin placed in 
_ * the center of the pyramid.” This paſſage 
open in our days, and which in the time 
of Strabo y). was towards the middle of 
one face of the pyramid, is at preſent only 


the ruins of the covering of the pyramid, 
and of the ſtones brought from within, 
buried by the ſand, have formed a hill in 
this place two hundred feet high /=}). 
Pliny comes in aid of this opinion. The 


great Sphynx was in his time upwards of 
62 feet above the ſurface of the ground. 


(x) Strabo, lib. I7. p- 1161. 
(3) That is to ſay, in the Auguſtan age. 
(=) Pliny, lib. 36. page 861. 
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Tts whole body is at preſent buried under 
the ſand. Nothing more appears of it than 
the neck and head, which are 27 feet high. 
If even the ſphynx, though defended by 
which bring torrents of ſand from Libya, 
be covered as high as 38 feet, judge what 
an immenſe quantity muſt have been heap- 
ed up to the northward of an edifice whoſe 
baſe is upwards of ſeven hundred feet long. 
It is to this we muſt attribute the prodi- 
gious difference between the accounts of the 
hiſtorians who have meaſured the great 
pyramid at diſtant periods, and at oppoſite 
angles. Herodotus who faw it in the age 
neareſt to its foundation, when its true 
baſe was ſtill uncovered, makes it 800 feet 
ſquare a/. This opinion appears very pro- 
bable to me. It is alſo that of Pliny . 
who ſays it covered the ſpace of cight 
Acres. 
Meſtcurs Shaw (e). Thevenot (4), and 


(a) Euterpe, p. 6. 

(+) Pliny the naturaliſt, lib. Pw" 
(c) Geographical obſerrations on Syria and Egypt. 
(4) Voyage up the Levant. 
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other travellers who pretend * 
; without in an er- 
: mY coating, are 2 
yy | a 
e obſerve 
ror. 


has 
ſteps, that ĩt 
many to ſee 4 
"bye gp phos 4 
| pre. 
3 IX 5 
ci Let us examine 
| 2 : 
a Y built in the 
pon well jointed, 2 : 
EET 
x Ins 
E wooden machi 
2 uns 


W 
0 the middle 
le) owards 


« the quarries of Arabia.” Dioderus Ser. 
tus, bb. 1. 
This hiſtorian hought that the whole 


to thoſe of the coating, which were of very 
hard marble. Had there been ſome pieces 
torn off, he would have perceived under 
that covering, a rather ſoft calcareous ſtone. 


«© The great pyramid is formed of ſtones 


brought from the quarries of Arabia. Itis 
not far from the village of Bufiris /. 


« where thoſe perſons refide who are fo 
« ſkilful as to climb up to the top.” —_— 


the naturahif, bb. 36. 
by ths cpgeeince, was in das fiitie eater 
with Diodorus Siculus. It demonſtrates 


alſo that it was covered. For what difh- 


bitants of Bufiris to ſcale a building 
raiſed by ſteps ? but it was really a prodi- 


mountain, the four inclined planes of 


(0 This village fill exifts ; it is called Bear, and 
is only a ſhort league from the pyramids. * 
5 —_— which 


® 


building was compoſed of ſtones, fimilar 


gy for them to get up it when it formed a 


conteſtible fat. It is 2s certain too tha 


- 
* * „ 
- 


mechaniſm of that aſtoniſhing edifice, 1 


it has been ſhut, as Strabo gives us to un- 
derſtand; and that by removing a ſtone 
placed in the middle of one of the fides, 
one found a paſſage which led to the tomb 
of the king; but I ſhall leave Mr. Maillet, 
who viſited it forty times with all imagin- 
able attention, the honour of laying before 
you the means employed to open it. 1 
have examined the inſide of it in two diffe- 
rent journeys ; twice I have mounted it, 
and -I cannot help admiring the ſagacity 
with which that author has developed the 


of the pyramid, fince I could only ex- 


preſs myſelf as he does, and all the honour 
of the diſcovery belongs to him. I ſhall 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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Remarks on the interior firuffure of the 
amid, its apartments, the means 


—  .]- _c. c 


[ little attention, ſome of the tones which 
hut it, and were of an enormous fize, have 


above a paſſage, which, by a ſleep deſcent, 


leads you to the centre of the pyramid; 


and to the chambers where the bodies of 
thoſe whs had built it were to be depo- 
rapidly, is one hundred feet long, and has 
its entrance at a hundred feet from the 


by the ruins of the pyramid itſelf. The 
paſſage is three feet three inches ſquare, 
| and is filled from top to bottom with very 
even ſtones, of the ſame marble of which 
it is compoſed. Above the opening of 
the entrance into this paſſage, one remarks 
in the body of the pyramid, a ſpace of 
Hine or ten feet, whence ſtones of a 
Prodigions fize have been carried off, as 
appears from thoſe which remain. This 


the pyramid has been cloſed, fince theſe 
ſtones can only have been removed, to 
diſcover 


baſe of the pyramid. You get to it by a 
fort of hill, of about that height, formed 


— 2 — . 
* 
0 


remark alone would ſufficiently prove that 
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diſcover the entrance of the paſſage, or 
to get a better hold of thoſe which were 
in the paſſage itſelf, and which were bound 
to thoſe that have - been wrenched off. 
thoſe vf the paſſage, which were under the 
former, it was eaſy to draw out the others, 
by taking hold of the part of them that 
projected externally. It is ſu in or- 
der to render the execution of ſuch an 
enterprize more difficult, that in placing 
theſe ſtones in the paſſage, they were co- 
vered with a very ſtrong cement, that 
they might adhere more cloſely to the 
wall of the paſſage, and conſtitute only 
vne maſs with the whole body of the 
building; but by making uſe of ſtronger 
powers, and by the means of hot- water 
running in the channel marked B. they 
had ſucceeded in deſtroying the quality of 
the cement, and in detaching theſe ſtones, 
which they then drew out with little 
trouble. It is certain, at leaſt that they 
have been able to extract them without 
at all injuring the ſtonee which form the 
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paſlage. In fact, they are as well poliſhed at 
preſent, as on the firſt day, except in the 
bottom of the paſſage, where they have fince 
hammered out cavities two or three fingers 
deep. This precaution was neceſſary, to 
facilitate the entry and return of the per- 
ons who viſit the pyramid. It is eaſy to 
conceive, that, were it not for this aid, it 
tom; and that to remount, it would be 
neceflary to tie one's falf by cords faſtened 
—— | 
l add, 
that the ſtones which form its four fides, 
are in fact, of the fineſt white marble, and 
conſequently the hardeſt. I acknowledge 
that it is rather of a yellowiſh caſt ; owing, 
doubtleſs, to length of time (g/. One of 
te) It is not grown yellow from time, it is its 
natural colour. There is at the foot of Mount Col- 
zoum, an the weſtern coaſt of the Red Seca, an im- 
menſe quarry of this yellow marble. The ſandy 
plain which leads to it is called Elaraba---the Plain 
of Waggons. This name is undoubtedly derived from 
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theſe prodigious ſtanes which were remo- 
ved, as I have faid, from before the ap- 
ture of the paſſage, when the pyramid was 
forced, is ſtill to be ſeen at the entrance. 
It is cuſtomary to get upon it and est,. 
when one viſits this illuſtrious monument. 
It is undoubtedly of the ſame marble, as 
well as all thoſe which form the other paſ- 
ſages. It is on this pripciple I have ad- 
firſt paſſage I have juſt ſpoken of, and even 
all the other paſlages of the pyramid, were 
leſs, to any other, on account of its ex- 
treme durability. It is very eaſy to aſcer- 
join. With reſpect to the inſide of the 
| pyramid, it is ſo dark, and fo blackened 
the waggons made uſe of to convey the marble to 
the Nile, from whence it was tranſported, by water, 
| almoſt to the foot of the pyramids. Herodotus and 


Pliny aſſure us that the ſtones, with which they were 
covered, were brought from the quarries of Arabia, 
** Arabia. 


by 


reren 
by the ſmoke of the candles, and war- 
lights burnt there for ages, by perſons who 
have viſited it, that it is difficult to form 
an - accurate judgment of the 
n 
within this enormous maſs. One only 
obſerves that they have been finely po- 
liſhed, that they are of the greateſt du- 
_rability, and ſo well jointed, that it is 
impoſſible to inſert the point of a knife 
between them. 
They had cleared this firſt paſſage, and 
accompliſhed this laborious work, when a 
ſeond, ſtill more confiderable, preſented 
2 
22 
the ſummit of the pyramid, by a route as 
 RNeep as the other was ſloping. The firſt 
queſtion was, how to find out where the 
paſſage which mounted towards the top 
ed; and I ſuppoſe they diſcovered it, al- 
though the ſtone, which cloſed this paſlage, 
was ſo exactly fitted, as to leave no mark 
: | 7 
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of any opening whatever, It could only 
be obſerved, that it did not, like the others, 
paſs over the upper part of the firſt paſſage; 


ſucceeded a ſecond, which ran along the 
— the pallge, and which mat hav 
been 
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been wotket! in another manner. At 
length they got the better of this as well 
as of the former; but as another till pre- 
ſented itſclf, the labour being thought too 
tedious, this method was abandoned, and 
after preventing the deſcent of the ſtone 
which followed, and ſhut up the entrance 
of the paſſage, they made at the place 
marked D. a forced route of forty feet 
long, by eight or ten feet wide, in the 
is pointed out in the plate by the letter 
E. 750%; in ſome places it is narrow and 
very low ; in others it is high enough to 
admit of a man's ſtanding erect. This work 
colt an infinite deal of labour. Turning 
at length to the left, towards the upper 
paſſage, they removed from the fide of it 
| three or four ſtones, which made an open- 


(Þ) This uneven winding route, very different from 
the paſſages of the pyramid, evidently proves that 
it has been entered by force. What prodigious pains 
and labour it muſt have coft, to clear out a road of 
forty feet, in a narrow _ —— 


enormous ſtones |! 


ing 
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ing of fifteen or twenty feet bread in the 
place marked G. But before I ſpeak of 
the continuation of this work, -it is proper 
to obſerve, that the real ſtone which cloſed 
the paſſage in the place where it farmed 
ſtone, which had been cut in proportion 
to that angle, and which exaQaly- cloſed 
this entry, has really been removed as I 
have mentioned. The ſtone in fact, with 
which it is at preſent cloſed, by no means 
fits it, but leaves, on the contrary, an inter- 
val of three or four fingers at the upper 
part, which ought to be longer there than 
at the lower. This may be ſeen at the 

place marked F. in the plate. 
When they had wrenched off, es- 
ken the three ſtones, which cloſed the fide 
of the upper paſſage, from the place marked 
G, it was neceſſary to attempt to empty it 
of all the other ſtones, not only thoſe which 
correſponded with that opening, but thoſe 
alſo which were above, to an unknown ex- 
tent. This was a difficult and very tedious 
_ undertaking, fince only one perſon could 
work in a ſpace of three feet three inches 
I bon ſquare. 


and labour the architect had not failed to 
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ſquare. There was reaſon to think, ham, 


there might perhaps be beyond it, in 3 
place not ſo narrow, a Jong continuation 
of the ſame ſtones ready to choke up this 
paſſage in proportion as it was cleared out. 
This waz in fact an augmentation of pain 


for thoſe who ſhould attempt to 


the pyramid. To fave a part of this la- 
bour, inſtead of attempting to break theſe 
ſtones one after the other at the place mark- 
ed &, where the paſſage had already been 


ſolution of ſupporting theſe ſtones in the 


prop. or otherwiſe, the ſtone above that 
which they intended breaking. They then 
ſet to the work, and beginning with thoſe 
ſtones which they broke and ſupported by 


props of a proportionable length as they 


proceeded, they continued it from ſtone to 
ſtone, and ftill advancing, ſtill keeping 
3 


length | 


ever, that beſides the great number of ſtaney 


> by this paſſage into the centre of 


attacked and begun upon, they took the re- 


paſſage itſelf, by ſtaying, by means of 2 


3 
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length artived at its extremity, and at a 
ſpace of which I am going to ſpeak. 

As for the reſt, it is proper to obſerve 
that 2s long as the paſſage laſted, and in 
its whole length, they were obliged to 


make very great efforts to break the ſtones - 


it was filled with. The blows of the 
hammer, the blows they had ſtruck on the 
wedges they made uſe of to execute this 
work, ſo injured every part of this paſſage, 
that from being ſquare, they have made it 
almoſt round; which inconteſtably proves 
that they worked from top to bottom, and 


| conſequently had adopted the meaſure of 


propping the ſtones to break them in it. 
opening of the paſſage marked G, where it 


had been begun, that part only of the paſ- 
| ſage would have been injured ; the remain- 


der of it, fourſcore feet in length, deſigned 
by the letter H in the plate, from whence 
the ſtones would only have ſlid to the place 
where the paſſage had been opened, would 
have remained entire, and in as good pre- 
ſervation as in all the other places, where 

Vor. I. R it 
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it till cubſiſts complete, even to the 
hall. 

When they had got to the extremity of 
this paſſage, they found that its upper part 
was wanting ; they even diſcovered that it 
had loſt a foot of its capaciouſneſs, fince it 
vas no more than two fect and a half deep. 
This ſpace however extending from one 
part to the other a foot and a half in length, 
formed a vacancy of three feet, and made 
cis interval fix feet and a half wide, 

which compoſed on each fide of the paſ- 
ſage two clevations, or benches, two feet 
and a half high, and a foot and a half 
wide. They extended upwards in the 
the ſpace of one hundred and twenty-five 
feet in length, according to my meaſuring ; 
others make it one hundred and forty. At 
the extremity of theſe benches and of the 
paſſage, one meets with an eſplanade or 
platform eight or nine feet deep, and fax 
Feet and a half wide, as all this interval is 
above the benches. This ſpace is marked 
by the letter R in the more extenſive plate 
of the extremity of the gallery, as it is given 

| on 


on the ſide of the pyramid. At the diſ- 
tance of every two feet and a half, there 
are formed in the benches from the bottom 
upwards, adjoining the wall, openings of 
_ a foot in length, fix inches wide, and eight 
deep, perpendicularly cut. I ſhall explain 
in what follows, the uſe they were deſigned 
for. Theſe benches and holes which ac- 
company the paſſage marked P, are . 

ed in the plate by the letter Q. 
The fides of the gallery riſe twenty-five 
feet above the benches. From thence to 
the height of twelve feet, the wall is per- 
fectly equal; it is then ſtraightened by a 
ſtone which projects about three fingers; 
as much, and is followed at the ſame diſ- 
tance by a third, which equally advances. 
A fourth, in ſhort, does the ſame three feet 
higher. From that there is only four feet 
of wall to the top, which is flat, and near- 
ly as wide as the paſſage at the bottom of 
the gallery, that is to ſay, about three feet, 
three inches. All this elevation was ne- 
ceſſary to the architect, for placing the 
ſtones deſtined to cloſe the paſſages. What 
R 2 I have 


of the gallery in proportion as it riſes, may 
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I have juſt been faying of the narrowing 


be ſeen in the plate marked at the two ex- 
On coming out of the paſſage marked 


by the letter H, and on entering the gal- 


lery, one finds on the right hand an opening 
made in the wall. It occupies a part of the 
bench; this hole is almoſt round, cut in 
the ſhape of a ſmall door of about three 


feet high by two and a half wide. From 


this hole one deſcends into a well I ſhall 


| hereafter ſpeak of, and of the uſe for which 
it was intended. This hole is at the let- 


ter I. : 
Once arrived at the gallery, it was not 
at all difficult to break the ſtones which 


filled the paſſage P, as well on account of 


their being above the benches, as from the 
greater width. of the gallery, which gave 
the workmen liberty to employ their tools, 
and to ſtrike at their caſe the iron wedges 
they made uſe of to wrench and fplinter 


the ſtones. They could begin, in ſhort, 


with the laſt, which was ſtill more eaſ/ to 
break than all the others, fince they could 


ſtand 
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eaſily to accompliſh it. After finiſhing 
this work, and freeing this ſpace from the 
rubbiſh of the broken ſtones, they would 
examine the bottom of the groove, and 
_ remark that the firſt ſtones with which it 
was covered at the diſtance of from four- 
teen to fifteen feet, marked by the letter L, 
did not traverſe the benches. On this 
diſcovery it was eaſy to remove theſe ſtones 
one aſter the other. This place was no 
| ſooner cleared, than a platform appeared 
of ten feet long, and as many high, at the 
end of which was a continuation of the 
paſſage, and which formed at the entrance 
of the gallery a triangle of fourteen or fif- 
teen feet in extent. At the ſame time, on a 
level with the platform, and to the left of 
the paſſage which led to the gallery, they 
diſcovered a continuation of the paſſage 
three feet three inches ſquare. This new 


paſſage was, before that, covered with 


was naturally conjectured that this road 
maſt neceſſarily lead to ſome ſecret part of 
the pyramid, which they determined to 
R 3 find 


ſtones which they had juſt removed. It 


err 
find out. It was eaſy to extract from this 


paſſage, marked N in the plate, the ſlones 
which ſerved to block it up, ſince there was 


room enough to work conveniently, and 
they might be removed out of the paſſage 


in a ſtraight line. They broke them in 
this ſpace which was at its entrance; this 


paſſage was found to be one hundred and 


a vaulted chamber. 


ſeventeen feet and a half long, and fifteen 
feet ten inches wide; its roof is ſharp, en 
dos d ane, in the form of an aſs's back. On 
the eaſtern fide of this hall is a niche ſunk 


by three wide. There had doubtleſs been 


a mummy in this niche, placed erect, 8 | 


cording to the Egyptian cuſtom. It was 
probably the body of the Queen whoſe 
huſband built the pyramid, nor have I any 
doubt that this prince was buried in the 


hall above this, to which it was perpendi- 


cular, but about one hundred feet higher, 
as may be ſeen in the plate at letters O and 
DD. On entering this hall, the laſt ſtone 

one 


eighteen feet long, and beyond, there was 


This hall, marked in the plate O, is 


three feet into the wall, and cight feet high 
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one finds on the right hand, had a ſhelving 


projection at its extremity of about three 
to prevent that which was to ſerve to cloſe 
up the paſſage marked N, from entering in- 
to the hall. It is probable that this latter 
ſtone had a notch on the ſame fide, that it 
might fit well, and join the wall of the 
apartment which correſpended with that 
entry. But I ought not to quit this place 
without mentioning a diſcovery I made in 
the upper part of the paſſage /p}. I leave 
to others more expert than myſelf to de- 
termine what has been the cauſe of this 
accident. I am inclined to think that 
it muſt have been the effect of ſome 
carthquake, or perhaps the ſettling of this 
enormous maſs, cither heavier, or-with a 


60 This long and very remarkable flit is at leaſt 

x lines in width. It firikes you at firſt fight. It is 
on the fide next the Nile. Perhaps this part of the 
| mountain, the foot of which is bathed by the waters 
of the river, which filtrate through the ſand, has 
ſmhrunk 2 little under the tremendous weight of the 
pyramid, | a 


R 4 the 
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the other. It is certain, however, that 1 

have never obſerved a fimilar defect in any 
other part of the pyramid, although I have 
examined it with the moſt minute atten- 
tion: There is no part of the gallery in 
particular that I have not accurately examin- 


ed. To ſupply the deficiency of a pole, 


which it was not poſſible to introduce 
through the crooked way by which one 
is obliged to gain the direct paſſage, I faſ- 
tened ſeveral ſticks together, at the end of 
which were tied ſome lighted wax-tapers ; 

I cauſed chem to be lifted as near as poſſible 
to the roof and the wall, without ever be- 
ing able to diſcover any defect. I only 
obſerved that the fides were disfigured in 
ſome places, and that on the right, a piece 
row part of the gallery. This accident 
happened doubtleſs by the fall of ſome 
ſtone, in the ſhutting of the pyramid, the 
manner of doing which I ſhall hereafter 
deſcribe. Slipping from the workman's 
hands, it had fallen from the ſcaffold, 


and broken the place againſt which it 
fell. 


. 

ot _— On 

e * 
* 


On che ſubject of che firſt hall I have 
been ſpeaking of, I muſt obſerve likewiſe, 
that they imagined, no doubt, that there 
was ſome hidden treaſure below it. This 
appears from a breach made in it, by 
means of which one may, by paſſing 
over ſome irregular ſtones, penetrate into 
the body of the pyramid, to the depth 
of twenty or five-and-twenty paces. The 
ſtones that have been broken and extract- 
ed from that place at preſent almoſt fill 
the whole of the hall. The fame at- 
tempt has been made in the upper hall; 
but it is probable that in both, they have 
tifal works, than the mortification of 
having frehitefily employed — 
labour. 
After diſcovering the ſecret of this firſt 
hall, nothing remained but to penetrate 
into that where the body of the king was 
ſhut up. They did not doubt that they 
| ſhould meet with it at the top of the 
eſplanade, which was, as I have obſerved, 
— 
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they concluded, with reaſon, that it muſt 
be fituated above, and exactly on a level 
with the former. At the end of this plat- 
to the pyramid, is marked with the letter 


R, they obſerved a continuation of the 


paſſage, of three feet three inches, perfectly 
cloſed. This they firſt ſet about clearing. 
This continuation of the paſſage is marked 


in the fame figure by the letter T. It is 


it was fo ſtrongly faſtened that it would 
require the greateſt trouble to force it. 
This appears from a piece of the upper 
to get a hold on the lower one which 
blocked the paſſage. It was at length re- 
moved, after many efforts, and a ſecond 
was wrenched off alſo, which, with the for- 
mer, opened a ſpace of ſeven feet and a half 


har after td 2256- Haves, chav mane ohh 2 


third which could not be moved, becauſc 
it was higher and wider than the opening. 
This was the archite&'s laſt reſource to 

deceive 


og 


deceive whoever might reacli thus far, and 
to prevent the examining any further this 
of the king, and where his treaſures 
muſt be, in caſe any were buried with 
him. In ſpite of this difficulty however, 
this ſtone did not impoſe upon the work- 
taken to viſit the whole pyramid. They 
aſſailed it with the hammer, and ſucceeded 
in breaking it after much time and trou- 
ble. It was fix feet long, four wide, and 
poſſibly five or fix high, fince at this place 
there was a ſpace of fifteen feet high, which 
at the end of eight feet elevation, widened 
four feet, or thereabouts, on the fide of the 
gallery. This extenſion is marked by the 
letter C. It correſponded with an opening 
of the paſſage one foot and. a half wide, 
anterior to this large ſtone by two feet. 
* . RW 
r 
wall which cloſed the paſſage on both ſides, 
2 hollow of a foot deep, and of about the 

lame 


ing Z, occupied by the great ſtone that 
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ſame height. Theſe holes, marked in the 
ful levers, or croſs beams, to ſuſpend ſtrong 
ropes from, which, by iron rings faſtened to 
the great ſtone I have ſpoken of, held it 
ſaſpended in the void marked Z, which it 
filled until the time of letting it drop on 
the paſſage BB; that is to fay, when 
the body of the king was ſhut up in the 
hall. The opening of a foot and a half 


made in the paſſage V, and which preceded 


by two feet the ſpace occupied by the 
great ſtone, was contrived to let the work- 
men out after they had let down that 
enormous ſtone. This opening was ſhut 
after they came out, by a ſtone two feet 


thick, that exactly fitted, and was brought 
under the opening by means of two iron 


the upper part of it. To theſe two rings 


ſponded above with another heavier ſtone, 


hanging over the top of the open- 


— WRT 


None had for a point of ſupport the pillar 
marked Y in the plate. They reſted how- 
ever on the lower ſtone, whilſt the workmen 
got out by the aperture of one foot and a 
half, which I have ſpoken of, and which re- 
mained between that and the upper open- 
ing. In ſhort, as ſoon as they had got out 
of that cavity, the ſtone was no longer ba- 
lanced, and was lifted by the counterpoiſe 
into the place it was to occupy, where 
it was exactly fitted by another ſtone in 
the ſhape of an eſcutcheon three fingers 
trived by cutting the ſtone, where it is 
enchaſed. It is three fingers thick, by fix 
or ſeven wide, and is of a man's height, 
when on entering the pyramid at the pre- 
ſent day one raiſes one's body in the cavity 
marked V, which made the laſt part of 
the ſecret employed to ſecure the hall from 
violation. This fort of eſcutcheon of three 


fingers thickneſs r 


X, and merits attention. 


Along the walls, which form the fides 
of the paſſage where the large ſtone of fix 
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feet long, and four wide, was ſhut up, one 
obſerves on each fide ſome round channels 
three fingers deep, the extremity of which 
is marked in the plate. This was done to 
let the ſtone fall more eaſily, and more 
exactly into its place, and to render it 
| firmer and more immoveable in caſe of an 
attempt upon it. All theſe precautions 
prove the extreme pains they took to ſecure 
the body of the prince from violation, ſup- 
poſing that men might be found hardy 
and impious enough to undertake it. If, 
after the ſtone of a foot and a half wide, 
and three and a half long, which was the 
meaſure of the opening marked V formed 
in the paſſage, there ſtill remained the 
ſmalleſt degree of light, it was filled with 
cement. There is reaſon to believe alſo 
that this ſtone itſelf was covered with it, 
before it was introduced upwards into the 
cavity it was to cloſe; which rendered 
its poſition more ſloping, by ſupporting it 
againſt the force of the counterpoiſe. A 
few ſtrokes of the handle of the hammer 


- would be ſufficient to free it from the cement 
where there was too much, and to enable 
ol 
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it to reach its deſtined place. This ſtone 


pieces to tear it from the place it oc- 
cupied. Whoever examines with at- 
tention the diſpoſition of the cavities 
cede only by fix feet the entrance of the 
hall, where the king's body was depoſited, 
muſt be perſuaded that things have been 
thus executed ; and in the ſmall ſpace of 
genuity of the architect. It is to facili- 
tate the knowledge of this, that I have re- 
| preſented at large and ſeparately, theſe dif- 
ferent circumſtances at the fide of the ſigure 
I have given of the pyramid. The fight 


After extraQling by the force of the ham- 


mer, and in fragments, the great ſtone from 


the channelled ſpace where it had deſcended, 
they got to the lait, which terminated at 
the hall, and filled the ſpace marked BB. 
This was not difficult to draw; it was lifted 

almoſt without reſiſtance, after which there 


Was 


r 
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was a free entrance to this myſterious and 
well defended hall. This place, marked 
DD in the plate, has a flat roof, com- 
poſed of nine ſtones. The ſeven middle 
ones are four feet wide by more than fix- 
teen long, fince, on either hand, they reſt 
upon the two walls which run from Eaſt 
to Welt, and are at ſixteen feet diſtance 
from each other. Two feet only of the 
width of each of the other two ſtones 
which are by the fide of theſe are viſible; 
the remainder is concealed in the walls on 
_ which their extremities reſt. I leave to 
conjecture what may have been found in 
this hall. Hiſtory, which undertakes to 
tranſmit to poſterity only the memory of 
laudable actions, or of ſuch as ought to 
be avoided, does not with t6 perpetuate the 
recollection of outrages againſt nature, ſince 
they carry their own horror with them. 
Thus, burying in oblivion the name of the 
impious wretch who laid his facrilegious 
hands upon this tomb, ihe wiſhes alſo to 
leave us in ignorance of the ſecret of its 
contents. At this day, however, of all 
that might have been contained in this 
5 avartment 
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ent, there remains only a caſe of 
EN 
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pany, 
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pany. In faQt, when the body of the king, 


who built this pyramid, was depoſited in 


this ſuperb mauſoleum, ſeveral living per- 


ſons, deſtined never to come out of it, and 
to be buricd alive with their prince, were 
introduced there at the fame time; a fact 


vincing proof I have of it. It is on 
the following teſtimony, that I found my 
opinion : preciſely in the middle of this 
hall, which is 32 feet long, by 19 high, 
and 16 wide,' one remarks two holes op- 
polite to each other, elevated three feet 
and a half above the pavement. One which 
faces the north, is one foot long, by eight 
inches high, and goes in a right line to 
the outſide of the pyramid. This hole is 
no blocked up by ſtones, at five or fix 
feet from its aperture. The other on the 
eaſtern fide, at the ſame diſtance from the 
floor, is perfectly round, and is ſpacious 


| bottom of the pyramid. Theſe two holes 
are marked by the letter C. I think, and 


I hope 


which I cannot doubt of, after the con- 


enough to admit the two fiſts. It then 
widens to the ſize of a foot in diameter, 
and continuing todeſcend, loſes itſelf in the 


———— 
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1 hope every ſenſible man will think with 
me, that both one and the other of 
them could have no other uſe than to 
ſerve the perſons ſhut up in this tomb with 
the body of the prince. The firſt was 


deſigned to give them air. It was through 
this alſo they received their food, and 


every thing they ſtood in need of; for which 
purpoſe they were doubtleſs provided with 


2 long caſket, proportioned to the fize 


of the paſſage. To this machine was 


faſtened a long cord, for the perſons ſhut 


up in the pyramid, by means of which they 
might draw it to them ; and another, like- 


wiſe connected with the machine, hung 


on the exterior fide, fo that the caſket 
might be reciprocally drawn from without. 
It was probably by this means that the 
perſons ſhut up in this edifice were ſup- 
plied with neceffarics as long as any of them 
remained alive. On entering it I ſuppoſe 


that each of them was furniſhed with a 
coffin to be buried in, and that they ſuc- 


ceflively rendered each other this laft pious 


duty, until the laſt, who muſt want that 


ſuccour his companions had derived from 
—_— himſelf. 
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ſerved to empty dirt, which fell into a 
deep reſervoir made for that purpoſe. I 
intended to have made a ſearch without 


fide the pyramid, at the place which cor- 


reſponded with the oblong hole, and to- 


lines in the plate which repreſents the in- 
fide of the building. Perhaps I ſhould 


there have found freſh proofs of what I 


have advanced ; but beſides that this re- 
ſearch might have given umbrage to the 
powers of the country, who would not 
have failed to imagine that one was try- 
ing to diſcover ſome hidden treaſure, I 
thought it poſſible that this hole might 
terminate in ſome hollow of the external 
part, and was apprehenſive of finding its 
extremity wholly blocked up, either by the 
body of the pyramid, or at leaſt by the 


ſtones of the coating. From what I have 


faid, however, others may purſuetheenquiry 
at the ſpot which correſponds with that 
aperture. By that there will be a full proof 
of the uſe of this hole, although it docs 
not admit of a doubt with me, and ſeems 


impoſlible 


8 
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impoſſible to be accounted for in any other 
n as much perſpi- 
cuity as the nature of the ſubject would 
allow, in what manner, and by what efforts 
up a doubt which the reader muſt have 
ſtarted on perufing this firſt part —— 
It remains to know where the magazine 
was placed for ſo many ſtones as were ne- 
oeſſarily employed in blocking up the paſ- 
fages I have ſpoken of, and in what man- 
ner they were ſtopped by the workmen 
This diſcuſſion is no doubt as curious as 
the reſt, and merits at leaſt, as much at- 
nat. = 
I have already obſerved, that in the 
benches which ran along each fide of the 
paſſage of 124 feet, at the bottom of the 
gallery were mortices perpendicularly hewn, 
of a foot long, fix inches wide, and eight 
deep. This may be ſeen at the letter Q. 
with one another, and ran all the length of 

S 3 and 
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and a half. Theſe apertures had been con- 
trived in building the gallery, fo as to be 
able to place in each of them a piece of 
wood a foot ſquare, and three or four feet 
long, fix inches of which were cut at the 
bottom to the height of eight fingers, ac- 
_ cording to the form and capacity of the 
mortices into which theſe joints were to 
enter. Theſe pieces of wood were to form 
a ſcaffold above, to ſupport the tones ne- 
ceſſary to fill all the paſſages that remained 
to be blocked up in the infide of the pyra- 
mid, and even this paſſage of 1 24 feet, mark- 
ed F. which was at the bottom of the galle- 
ry. Theſe joints had another notch at their 
upper end; and long pieces of wood, in 
which mortices were cut, ſimilar to thoſe 
of the benches, being applied to theſe 
| Rakes, formed on each fide of the gallery 
a reſting-place from top to bottom, to 
lay planks of fix feet and a half long, half a 
| foot thick, and properly diſpoſed, on which 
was placed the firſt row of ſtones. The 
benches roſe, as I have ſaid, two feet and 
a half from the floor of the gallery. I 
ſuppo. e that the ſcaffold was placed three 

feet 
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feet higher than the benches ; thus, from 
the bottom of the gallery to this ſcaffold 
there was an elevation of five feet and a 
half, which was ſufficient to let the work- 
men paſs upright. 

I have already remarked in another place, 
that from the bottom of the paſſage to the 
roof of the gallery, there was 27 feet and 
a half elevation. From the bottom of the 
_ paſſage to the ſcaffold are reckoned fix. 
From the ſcaffold upwards there remained 
therefore 21 feet and a half; ſo that lodging 
in that ſpace four rows of ſtones, three 
feet and a half high, ſuch as were neceſſary 
ed a void ſeven feet and a half high. But 
I will ſuppoſe that from the firſt row to 
the ſecond, was placed between the ſtones 
a plank about three inches thick, and 
a ſimilar one from the ſecond to the third, 
in order the more eaſily to withdraw the 
ſtones, by making them ſlide along the 
planks; in this caſe three rows of theſe 
ſtones would be ſufficient to fill all the ca- 
vities that were to be biocked up, and 
which are open at this day. It is poſſible 

whe that 


widhan Qs whale buds of che edifice. 
Let us confine ourſelves, however, to the 
violently opened; let us keep to the 
quantity of ſtones with which they cer- 
tainly were filled, and which have been 
broken, except three feet and a half, or 
four feet of the fame ſtones which re- 
rr in the plate, 
of the upper paſſage, correſponding with 
the firſt. This firſt paſſage B. I call the 
exterior paſſage, becauſe it has been cloſed 
from without, whereas the others have 
been filled from the infide even of the 
pyramid, Ln ogg 
rows 
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rows of ſtones were ſufficient to fill all 
the paſſages, and it is caſy to prove this by 
the detail. 
It was firſt neceſſary to have thirteen 
feet and a half of ſtones, to fill the paſſages 


leading to the royal hall, and which = 


was on a level with the platform at the 
upper end of the gallery. They firſt 
let down therefore from the ſcaffold on 
the eſplanade marked R, a ſtone of fix 
feet, and puſhed it into this paſſage as far 
as the entrance of the hall, into the place 
——  — 
a 
hx feet ſtone I have ſpoken of, ſuſpended 
in the ſpace Z. As ſoon, in ſhort, as the 
workmen could get out of the cavity it occu- 
pied, by the aperture V. and that this aper- 
ture was ſhut, they let down two other 
| Rones of ſeven feet and a half, from the 
ſcaffold, by means of which this paſſage, 
which is only nincteca feet long, was 
2 


It 
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It muſt be ſuppoſed, that to facilitate 
faſtened to the wall at the bottom of the 
fold, a ſtrong iron crutch, with a ſubſtan. 
tial pulley, by the aid of which the work- 
men placed on the platform, could, with 
a ſtrong rope, draw the ſtones from off 
the ſcaffold one after the other, and let 
them down on the platform itſelf; that 
then, on the fide theſe ſtones preſented to 
the workmen, they made a ſquare hole, 
low than above, and had ſunk two pieces 
of iron into this ſquare aperture, thicker 
below than above, furniſhed at their ex- 
rated from one another by a wedge of 
iron. By means of theſe contrivances 
they had a ſure hold to draw the ſtones from 
off the ſcaffold with the rope which paſſed 
through the two rings, to ſuſpend them by 
a pulley, and drop them gently at length on 
the eſplanade or platform, from whence 
by they 
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culty to the place of their deſtination. 
After thus filling the firſt paſlage, they 
laboured to cloſe up that of 118 feet, 
marked in the plate N. This paſlage led, 
as I have ſaid, into the firſt hall, where the 
body of the queen was probably depoſited. 
It will be found at the letter O. It was not 
difficult to accompliſh this work ; after 
which, as many ſtones were brought as were 
neceſſary, as well to cover the entrance of 
this paſſage, and to level the groove L, as 
to fill the platform of 10 feet, forming the 
triangle I have mentioned, marked LM. at 
the entrance of the gallery. They further 
took one hundred feet of theſe ſame ſtones to 
ſhut up the whole ſpace of the paſſage H, by 
| which the pyramid has been forced, and 
which is totally disfigured for the length of 
8 feet. In ſhort, they ſucceeded in letting 
down 124. feet of them, by means of which 
the paſſage marked P, at the bottom of the 
gallery between the benches, and over which 
the ſcaffold was raiſed, was completelycloſed. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the laſt 
| Rone, which ſhut this paſſage, could not 
| entirely 
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entirely advance, on account of an elevation 
of four or five fingers at the extremity of 
this paſſage, as I have already remarked ; 
and it is not omitted in the plate. 
What I have juſt faid of the contrivances 


for ſhutting all the paſſages in the pyramid, 
and of the intention of the gallery, will ap- 


pear perhaps novel, and bold enough to 


tempt ſome critic to treat it as a chimera, 
or at leaſt as a conjecture; nor do I by any 
means exact an implicit confidence in this 
article. I ſhall not be denied the honour 
buable ſyſtem, capable of elucidating at the 
firft glance, wonders which have remained 


in perfect obſcurity until this day. But I 


go farther, and venture to advance, that it 


is impoſſible for any perſon who will pay | 


attention to the connection and concluſion of 


my obſervations on this ſubject, not to al- 
low that my conjectures, ſhould it pleaſe 
| critics ſo to call them, are ſo well founded, 


that it is impoſſible not to look upon them 


as real truths. As for myſelf, after ſo many 
reſearches; after all the reflexions I have 
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| made on the interior diſpoſition of the py- 


Onnen. 


than I have deſcribed them. I know, in 
the firſt inſtance, that it never was poſſi- 
dle, after the pyramid was finiſhed, that is 
to ſay, after the grooves were formed, and 
the gallery was roofed, to make any ſtone 
enter into that gallery large enough to cloſe 
the paſſages from within. I fee on the 
contrary, that the attention of the architect 
has only been occupicd to prevent thoſe he 
had ſhut in there from being drawn out, in 
order one day to cloſe it, in ſuch a manner, 
as to be inviſible. I diſcover the deſign of 
the ſame architect in the long groove at the 
bottom of the gallery. I conceive alſo that 
it was only contrived for the conveyance of 
the ſtones which might ſome day or other 
_ Cloſe the interior paſſage ; and I judge from 
the ſtay which is at the upper end of this 
groove, that it was itſelf to be filled with 
ſtones as ſoon as the paſſage ſhould be com- 
pletely blocked. The fine poliſh of this 
groove confirms me in my opinion of this 
double uſe of it. I obſerve that its length 
is proportioned to that of the interior paſ- 
tage. 
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fage. I perceive that this paſſage is ſtill 
partly ſhut, that is to ſay, at the place that 
forms the angle with the exterior canal. I 
can even diſcover that they have not pene- 
trated into the pyramid by this true paſſage, 
but, that on the contrary, they have been 
obliged to clear out a falſe route, by which 
falling in with one of the ſides of the paſſage, 
they could more eaſily work at the ſtones 
with which it was filled. I fince find 
it disfigured, through its whole length, 
obliged to have recourſe to violence to 
open it. I conclude, therefore, from its 
being ſo disfigured as far as the entrance of 
the gallery, that the ſtones which cloſed it 
muſt have been broken in the paſſage itſelf, 
and that in a ſpace of 124 fect, there were 
in the groove, and behind theſe ſtones, 415 
feet of other ſtones continually ready to 
ſucceed to thoſe made uſe of in the paſſage, 
and to fill the vacancy they might leave. I 
even ſuſpect that they who violated the py- 
ramid knew of this collection of ſtones ſhut 
up within the groove. Had they been en- 
thely ignorant of . they would have 
. contented 
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contented themſelves no doubt, with break- 
ing the ſtones the paſlage was filled with, at 
the aperture they had made; this ope- 
ration would have been caſter for them, 
and it was only from the knowledge they 
had of the ſtones, which, were ready to flip 
from the groove into the paſſage, in propor- 
tion as they emptied it, that they adopted 
| I have already hinted that there may be 
other paſſages cloſed up, and undiſcovered 
in the body of the pyramid, and it is poſſi- 
bly not without foundation, that reſearches 
have been made after them. Unfortunately, 
theſe have been ill directed, in attempting 
to diſcover them at the bottom of the two 
halls. If, befides thoſe already known, 
there be ſtill any other paſſage within the py- 
ramid, the reſearch ought unqueſtionably 
to be made between the two halls ; and the 
entrance of ſuch a paſſage can be no where- 
but towards the middle of the groove. 
I muſttake notice like wiſe, that the points 
in the plate near the letter M. mark 
certain hollows formed purpoſely at the 
time of the conſtruction of the pyramid. 
Theſe 


| feet, which leads to the firſt hall, wiſhed to 
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Theſe hollows were meant to ſerve by way of 
ladder to thoſe who from the paſſage of 118 


mount towards the top of the gutter, (which, 
2s I have faid, was interrupted in this place,) 
or who wanted to deſcend into the ſame paſ. 
bottom of the groove, a man might paſs up- 
right under the ſcaffold. There was undoubt - 
cdly on each fide of the gallery, and from top 
to bottom Under the ſcaffolding, ropes tied 
at intervals, to the beams which ſupported 
it, in order to give the perſons who wiſhed to 
go up into, or come down from the groove, 
the facility of doing it without flipping. 
They ſerved the workmen in the firſt in · 
ſtance, in the conſtruction of the gallery, 
and in clofing the paſſages. They who 
have fince viſited the halls, they who con- 
veyed thither the bodies of the king and 
queen, ſuch perſons, in ſhort, as mounted 
into the royal chamber with the prince's 
coffin, to die near him, have availed them- 
ſelves of the ſame aſſiſtance. . 
There is no doubt, therefore, that by 
means of ſtones placed on the ſcaffold, they 
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od ſhut and opened all the paſſages formed 
in the interior of the pyramid. 

After putting the laſt hand to all theſe 
works, nothing remained for the workmen 
but to get out of it, unleſs we ſuppaſe they 
began by breaking the ſcaffold and the 


| | pieces of wood it was compoſed of, and 


which they conveyed out in fragments by 
- the way contrived for their retreat. 
This was no other than the well I have 
ſpoken of, which is on the right hand en- 
tering the gallery. This well at the lower 
part of its entrance, occupies a part of the 
bench, and riſes to the height of two feet 
in the wall. It is, as I have faid, almoſt 
round or oval, and is marked in the plate I. 
This well deſcends towards the bottom 
of the pyramid by a line perpendicular with 
| the horizon, flanting however a little, and 
forms the figure of a ſpit, or Hebrew L- 
md. This may be ſeen in the plan I have 
given of the pyramid. About ſixty fect 
from the aperture, one meets with a ſquare 
window in this paſſage, from whence one 
enters into a ſmall grotto, hewn out of the 
annere 
Vox. I. "+ lid 


Pa 
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lid tone, but of a ſort of gravel, the grains 
of which are ſtrongly attached to each 
other. This grotto extends from caſt to 
weſt, and may be about fiſteen fect long; 
lowed alſo out of the rock, very much on 
the flant, nay, almoſt perpendicular. It 
is two feet four inches wide, by two and a 
half high. It deſcends through a ſpace of 
one hundred and twenty-three feet; after 
which nothing is to be met with but fand 
and ſtones thrown there defignedly, or 
which have fallen of themſelves. I am 
_ any other deſtination than to ſerve as a re- 
winding road, its ſmallneſs, and its depth 
are certain proofs of it. I make no doubt 
even, that the way out of this well, which 
one could not arrive at until many other 
windings, perhaps even not without mount- 
ing towards its mouth ; I make no doubt, 
I fay, that this way out was formed by a 
paſſage, above which hung a row of ſtones, 
which they had diſcovered the ſecret of 
CT” | » ſuſ | 


en 
the paſſage, by the means of ſome ſpring 
they ſet in motion, ſhut up the entrance 
ſor ever, as ſoon as the workmen were 
withdrawn from the pyramid. We do not, 
in fact, diſcover that they have tried to 
force that aperture, owing either to their 
ignorance of it, or to its ſmallneſs, which 
would not allow them to work. The py- 
ramid has not been affailed but by the royal 
route, which ſerved no doubt to convey 
the body of the king, and of all the perſons 
dead or living, who were to be buried with 
him. It was alſo by this way certainly 
that the attendants of the funeral pene- 
trated even to the interior of the building, 
and returned from it after rendering the laſt 
duties to the prince, and depoſiting his corpſe 
in the mauſoleum he himſelf had choſen. 
It muſt not be imagined, however, that 
all the perſons who worked at this great 
edifice, were acquainted with the ſecrets of 
the inſide of it, nor even that nothing more 
was neceſſary to acquire ſuch knowledge, 
but to have entered the pyramid after it was 
fniſhed, and before it was cloſed. This 
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myſtery was reſerved to the architects alone 
who had the management of this ſuperb 
monument, or at leaſt, to a very few per- 
ſons ſelected to work under their directions, 
in forming the paſlages I have ſpoken of in 
my deſcription of this pyramid. It is highly 
probable even, that the workmen deſtined 
to this particular buſineſs, were not merce- 
nary beings, capable of betraying a ſecret 
of that nature for any conſideration. They 
were, doubtleſs, all perſons choſen amongſt 
the moſt opulent, and the perſons moſt 
attached to the king in the different branches 
of workmanſhip ſupported by him, and 
on whoſe zeal, probity, gratitude, and re- 
ligion they could fafely rely. I ſhould 
himſelf have named them before his death, 
and have ſecured them a quiet, convenient, 
and honourable retreat in theſe temples, {4} 
enriched with the donations of thoſe ſove- 
_ reigns, which muſt neceſſarily have been 


{4) Before the pyramids one ſees the ruins of an- 
cient edifices, which were temples probably, where 
were depolited in theſe ſuperb mauſolea. 


beſtowed 
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beſtowed on perſons employed in edĩſices of 
this fort, and which, in fact, accompanied 
them, as I have already demonſtrated. 

Such is the opinion of Mr. Maillet on the 
ſubject of the inſide of the great pyramid. 
After examining it twice, with his book in 
my hand, I could not help admiring the 
juſtneſs of his obſervations. The means he 
ſuppoſes to have been employed in cloſing 
the paſſages appear probable to me, and it 
is certain that they have been cleared in the 
manner he deſcribes. | 

Some Arabian authors pretend that it 
was the thirſt after wealth, which induced 
ning of the eighth century, to violate this 
ancient - monument. He expected to find 
treaſures there; but he was deceived in his 
accompanied the king's mummy, were the 
fole fruit of ſeveral years labour, and im- 
menſe expences. Other oriental writers at- 
tribute this undertaking to the famous ca- 
liph Aaroun el Raſchid, who lived in the 
time of Charlemagne, to whom he ſent 2 
water - clock, the firſt that had been ſeen in 
T 3 | _ France; - 
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France. This prince, who patronized the 
ſciences, and had the beſt Greek and Ro- 
man authors tranſlated into Arabic, was 
curious of knowing the inſide of that aſto- 
niſhing edifice, and made them open it. 
Without deciding reſpecting theſe different 
opinions, it is beyond a doubt that the 
violation of this pyramid was executed un- 
der the government of the Arabs. 

It is alſo an unqueſtionable fact, that it 
ſerved as a mauſoleum to an Egyptian Pha- 
raoh. The tombs diſperſed over the plain 
at the end of which it is built, the ſarco- 
phagus of the great hall, the niche in the 
lower one, the teſtimony of Herodotus, and 
of Strabo, that of the Arabian hiſtorians, 
every thing proves the truth of this opinion. 
I know that Mr. Paw, {e) who, from the 
receſſes of his cloſet ſees every thing better 
than all the travellers, tells them, that this 
pyramid was the tomb of Ofiris. But he 
ſtands ſingle in this opinion, which is belied 
by facts and hiſtory. Whilſt I do juſtice 


. Recherches philoſophigues ſur les Egyptiens & Chi- 
fois, p. 50. 5 | 


0 
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to the knowledge of this learned man, I 
cannot avoid correcting the errors he has 
-ommitt ] 7 Qi | the Ji | ti ſy of 
the Egyptians, and the climate of the 
country, in the courſe of theſe letters. 2 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XX. 


Jacent country ; the grotto of Santo; the 
great Sphinx, with an account of its 
mythology, and the return to Giza. 


To Mr. L. M. 


Giſa. 

Have laid before you, Sir, the ancient 
4 and modern enquiries on the ſubject 
of the great pyramid, to which I have 
added ſuch obſervations as occurred to me 
from the preſence of the objects; I hope 
they will give you a ſatisfactory idea of 
it, and fave you the trouble of reading a 
number of volumes, the attentive peruſal 
of which might only augment your doubts, 

as long as you do not go yourſelf to examine 
It more minutely on the ſpot. 1 will own 
wo you; Sir, that after meditating on the 
deſcriptions which have appeared of theſe 
ancient monuments, I found it impoſſible 
| to 
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to adopt any fixed opinion, and I remained 
in a painful uncertainty. The truth I 
ſought after was hid in the obſcurity of 
ſo many different opinions, that the more 
I tudicd, the leſs I was informed. I flat- 
ter myſelf, however, to have diſcovercd it 
fince at the foot of the pyramid, in the 
gloomy receſſes of its interior, and on its 
lofty ſummit ; the torch of reflexion has 
always guided my footſteps : may it alſo 
have directed my pen, and produced con- 
viction in your mind; for in matters of 
ſcience, to doubt, is to be in torment. 
 {}) Herodotus informs us that the 


expence of building it, in the article of 

vegetables 
One ſees Egyptian characters engraved on 
« the marble of the pyramid, which inform us how 
* much it coſt in onions, and other vegetables, for 
< the food of the workmen only who laboured at it. 
< The prieſt who interpreted theſe hieroglyphics to 
me, told me that the expence of this article alone 
= amounted to 1600 talents. Herodotus, Euterpe.” 
"This fam may appear chimerical to a perſon who 
calculates in his cabinet; but the obſerver who has 
ſeen this mountain, built with large pieces of rocks, is 
not aſtoniſhed at it. This paſſage proves that in the 
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vegetables only, for feeding the workmen, 
was inſcribed in Egyptian characters on 
the marble of the great pyramid. Theſe 
hieroglyphics have periſhed with the co- 
they do ſtill ſubſiſt in a thouſand places in 
Egypt, theſe characters no longer would 
convey to us the thought. At this day 
they are mute traces, as inſenſible as the 
ſtone they are engraved on. Muſt then a 


teach us the hiſtory of ancient Egypt, and 


caſt a ray of light through the darkneſs 
which covered the firſt ages of the world, 
lic buried with the prieſts who invented it! 

It is time, Sir, to reſume the ſequel of 
our journey. After obſerving every thing 


intereſting, we went to ſee the ſecond py- 


ramid, which appeared almoſt as lofty as 
the firſt. Strabo ſays they are of the ſame 
height. Diodorus Siculus is of the ſame 
opinion, but thinks that the baſe of the ſe- 
cond is not fo wide {g). This hiſtorian 


vegetables conſlituted the principal part of the fool. 
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aſcribes the building of it to Cephren, bro- 
ther and ſucceſſor of Chemmes, who built 
that I have been giving an account of. 
The coating of this pyramid is deſtroyed 
in many places, but the holes effected by 
force proclaim that this injury is the work 
of time. All the upper part, for fixty 
feet downwards, is quite perfect, becauſe 
it was doubtleſs the moſt difficult to be 
raged by the length and difficulties of fo 
expenſive an undertaking, contented them- 
ſelves with taking 292 
covered with. 

To Wenns 
third, which appears very diminutive, com · 
pared with the other two. It is, however, 
about three hundred feet ſquare 5%. It 
was built by Micerinus. Defirous of emu- 
lating the glory of his father Chemmis, he 
zntended covering it with Thebaic mar- 


(+) Strabo, lib. 17. 
ble, 
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ble i). with that beautiful marble, with 
hardneſs enables it to receive the moſt per- 
of the marble has tempted the Arabs to 
tear it off, Some pieces of it are ſtill in 
baſe. The name of Micerinus Ci was in- 
frribed on the north fide of it. It has un- 
dergone the fate of the hicroglyphics of 
the great pyramid, which have been car- 
Hiſtorians relate many fables on the ſub- 
ject of this pyramid. According to ſome 
of them, a famous courtezan built it with 
the produce of her gallantrics ; others ſay, 
(i) The quarries of this beautiful marble are ſitu- 
ated at the extremity of Egypt, in the mountain, at 
the foot of which Sienna was built. There are three 
farts of it ; the firſt of a perfect black; the ſecond is 
enly ſpotted with it; and the laſt is ſpeckled with 
red. The granite of the two former kinds was em- 
ployed in the conſtruction of the tombs. The other 

(+) Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. ſect. 2. 
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of the beautiful Rhodope, who had come to 
Naucrates, let it fall at Memphis; that 
Pharaoh, charmed with the delightful ſhape 
of it, was deſirous of ſeeing the female mo- 
del; that falling in love with the charm- 
ing Greek, he married her, and raiſed this 
pyramid in her honour. The Arabs, fond 
of the marvellous, have greedily adopted 
theſe childiſh tales, and beſtowed on this 
pyramid the name of Heram elbent, The 
ancient edifice of the girl. Round this mo- 
nument are the ruins of I/ three other ſmall 
pyramids, which were built, according 


for the queens of thoſe ſovereigns who built 
Facing the ſecond pyramid, on the 
eaſtern fide, is the enormous ſphynx, 
whoſe whole body, as I have obſerved, 
is buried in the ſand. The top of its 
back only is viſible, which is more than 
one hundred feet long. It is of one fingle 
| (1) Salah Eddin demoliſhed them, and employed 
the ſtones in building the walls of Cairo, and of the 

caſtle an mount Mokattam. 
ſtone, 


to Diodorus Siculus, to ſerve as mauſolea 
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ſtone, making part of the rock on which: 
the pyramids are placed. Its head riſes 
about twenty-ſeven feet above the ſand. 
horror' for all repreſentations of men and 
animals, have disfigured its face with ar- 
rows and lances m/. Pliny pretends that 
the body of Amaſis. was depoſited within 
this monſter. Several others think that 
the well of the great pyramid led to it, 
times to pronounce their oracles Cu. 
theſe are mere conjectures. 

Mr. Paw e fays that the ſphinxes 
found in Egypt, compoſed of the body of 
a virgin grafted on that of a lion, are 
images of the divinity who was repreſent- 
ed as a hermaphrodite. This explanation 
appears to me not more fortunate than that 


(=) They adduce, in proof of this, a hole placed at the 
top of the ſphinx's head, from whence the priefts deliver- 
ed their oracles; but this hole is only five feet deep, and 
communicates neither with the mouth, nor with the 
inſide of the monſter. 


(e) Recherches phileſophigues ſur les Eoyptiens et les 
of 
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of his Tomb of Ofiric. It is under the fign 
of the Lion and of the Virgin that the 
fertility to Egypt. The ſphynx was an 
hicroglyphic, which taught the people the 
period of the moſt important event of the 
whole year. We fee accordingly, that 
they were multiplied without end. They 
are to be ſcen before all their temples, be- 
fore all their remarkable monuments. This 
| hieroglyphic was equivalent to the follow- 
ing phraſe: People, under this fign, at ſuch 
4 time, the river ſhall overflow your fields, 
1 
| of ancient Egypt, and that Mr. Adanſon, 
the king's firſt interpreter at Alexandria, 
was occupied in drawing them, we ſaw ten 
Arabs coming towards us full gallop, with 
lances in their hands. They came within 
piſtol-ſhot of us, with the intention of at- 
tacking, or exacting a contribution from 
us. We were armed with fuſils and 
piſtols, and every way prepared to repulſe 
them ; but at the firſt diſcharge we ſhould 
have — debatbtae 


We 
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Win: nmariſſioncd our, two Cheike hape- 
nd +. do. their protec- 
| tion. This word alone diſarmed them, for 
they reſpect infinitely the rights of hoſpi- 
tality. They diſmounted, and offered to 
accampany us wherever we wiſhed to go. 
trouble for nothing, they politely aſked us 
for ſome ſmall pieces of money, which we 
gave them. After we had ratified our 
peace with this ſmall preſent, I heard them 
fay in a low voice; Let us viſit the 
« faint;” whither they went, and 1 fol- 
lowed them. They paſſed the whole 
length of the ſecond pyramid, and ſtopped 
at the entrance of a grotto cut out of the 
rock. They took off their ſhoes and 
ſtockings, and went in. I was the only 
European who followed their example. 
The grotto was ſpacious, neat, and hand- 
ſome, and one breathed in it a moſt agree- 
able coolneſs. At one of the extremities 
was a niche fix feet high, before which 
hung a tattered curtain, full of holes. The 
Arabs ſtood near it with a moſt reſpectful 
| - 
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— Each of them in his turn knelt and 

n | 
behind. the curtain. I perceiyed through 
the holes, that there was a, naked man who 
gave them his foot to kiſs. When my 
turn was come, I approached, and faid to 
him: O! great faint, diſcover your. face 
to me! He took my compliment for an 
| inſult, and concluding from my pronun- 
ciation that I was nat an Arab, he anſwer- 
ed ſharply: Roub anni ia kelb: Get you 
gone from me, dog. At theſe words all the 
Muffulmen darted a furious look at me. 
I made a precipitate retreat, congratulating 
myſelf that my indiſcretion had only coſt 
me a hard word; and I determined to 
have wo Farther converſation with Egyp- 
tian ſantons. 

Theſe men are vagabonds, who affect a 
total alienation from all worldly goods, 
and wholive on public alms. They com- 
mit a thouſandextravagancies, which make 

them paſs for inſpired perſons. They go 
abſolutely naked into the middle of towns, 
and violating every rule of decency, do not 
Vor. I. U bluſh 
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bluſh to commit publicly a&ions, which 
the reſt of mankind cover with the 
ef night, or with'the veil of myſtery 5). 1 
. 
zen- faced cynics. The women, above all, 
naturallytimid and modeſt, forget, for them, 
that reſerve and baſhfulneſs which ought to 
be the inſeparable companions of their ſex, 
themſelves 22 

never can have any claim to ſuch reſpect. 
Wen we were ſatiated with ſceing and 
admiring, we returned to Giſa, where we 
paſſed ſome days in viſiting its - environs. 
In our route we met with ſeveral Jackalls, 
towards the hills. Theſe wild animals, of 


(2) A friend writes me from Tunis that a ſcene 
of this ſort paſſed in the middle of the ſquare of 
that town, between a ſanton and a woman. The 
people ſurrounded with a reſpectful air the temporary 
married couple ; and an European who ſhould have 
_ ventured a pleaſantry at the fight of this ſpectacle, 
would have run the riſk of being toned to death. 


the 
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the fize of a dog, have a hanging tail, and 
2a pointed muzzle. They live on prey 


banks of the lakes. The Arabs call 


them Dib. They are the African wolf. 
I have the honour to be, &c; 


23 
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LETTER XX. 


Deſcription option of Giza, the ancient ſuburb of 
© Faſftat. 


Refutatron off the authors who 
ſuppoſe it to be the ſame with Memphis. 
A charming view of the Ni; the ifland 
of Raouda, Old Cairo, and the boats which 
are conſtantly paſſing along the river ; 
with an account of the manufatture of ſal 


To Mr. L. M. 


| Gif 
614. as you have ſeen, Sir, is a ſmall 


town governed by a Kzachef. It takes 

its origin from the choice the governors of 
the caliphs made of Ma Foftat to be their 
ſeat of refidence. The ancients, who have 
deſcribed with preciſion the environs of 
the pyramids, ſay nothing of Giſa, which 
was founded by the Arabs, as its name be- 
| ſpeaks %. Mr. Shaw miſtakes, in placing 
280 10 


(g) Gizi ſigniſies angle, extremity, in Arabic. It 
was ſo called, becauſe at the time that Maſr Foftat 
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it on the fite of Memphis. Beſides that 
there exiſt no rains, no ancient mo- 
nument, the Greeks, the Romans, and 
above all the Arabs, have pointed out fo 
accurately the fituation of the ancient ca- 
pital of Egypt, that it is impoſſible, on 
reading them attentively, to be miſtaken. 
I propoſe to give you, in the following let- 
ter, proofs of what I avdance. 

Giſa is furrounded by immenſe plains, 
abundance, The chartame, improperly 


called ſafranum by the people of Provence, 


| bs cultivated there. They purchaſe the 
flowers of it, cargoes of which are ſent to 
Marſcilles. It is employed in dying the 
doths of Languedoc. The Egyptians, who 
are in want of wood, burn the ſtalk of it for 


flouriſhed, Gift, which was only ſeparated from it by 
the Nile, formed one of its ſuburbs. In the account 
given by Mactizi of the deſcent of Saint Lewis in 
Egypt, in ſpeaking of the extremity of Damietta, he 
fays, The Giza of Damietta. 


U 3 is 
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is extracted an oil, called Zeit below, ſweet 
oil. It has an infipid taſte, and is caten 
by the people; but the rich only make uſe 
of it in their illuminations, which are fre- 
queat in Egypt. 

This little town has a manufacture of 
ſal ammoniac. I have frequently gone in- 
to the laboratory, and, in ſpite of a horrible, 
infectious ſmoke, I have followed the pro- 
_ ceſs of its manufacture. Figure to yourſelf 
ſome arches with parallel flits, to receive 
globes of glaſs, the necks of which are only 
two inches long, and the ſame in diameter. 
with a fat earth, with which alſo all the 
The body of the veſſels is contained with- 
in the vault, and they are ſupported by 
walls. The neck alone is expoſed to the 
action of the open air. Theſe balloons are 
filled with ſoot collected from the chimneys 
of the common people, who burn nothing 
but the dung of animals dried in the ſun, 
which is lighted below is of the ſame mate- 
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rials. It is kept burning three days and 
three nights. The vaſes remain open, and 
the ſteam which exhales from the heated foot 
gradually adheres to the neck of the bot- 
He. It there condenſes, cryſtallizes, and 
forms a brilliant and folid maſs of about 
two inches thick. When the operation is 
finiſhed, the vaſe is broken, the aſhes are 
thrown away, and the cake of fal ammo- 
niac is taken off, ſuch as it is ſent to Eu- 
rope. Previous to this, however, a black 
cruſt is detached from the lower part of 
it, which has not acquired the proper de- 
gree of perfection. The globes which are 
filled with this on a ſecond operation, give 
the moſt perfect, and the moſt eſteemed 
fal ammoniac. About two thouſand quin- 
tals a year are manufactured in different 
places in the country. It is a conſi- 
derable article of commerce between the 
Egyptians and the Europeans. The tin- 
ners, the goldſmiths, the founders, and the 


chymiſts make uſe of u prepara 
tions. 


Us The 


. 

The French merchants ſettled ät Grand 
Cu Have a country-houle at Gifa, with 
a ſinall garden planted with orange; Jeni, 
and dite-trees. It is fituated on the baiiks 
of the Nile. From the windows one his 
a view of the beautiful iſle of Roads, and 
its perfumed groves, the Mekias, againſt 
which the waters of the tiver daſh with 
violence ; Old Cairo, ſurrounded with gar- 
dens, and a crowd of boats perpetually 
croffing from one ſhore to the other. Va- 
rious cluſters of verdure, between which 
appear houſes, and moſques, or the tops 
only of the minarets, preſent moſt delight- 
ful points of view. One paſſes delicious 
hours in contemplating theſe gay objects: 
for whilſt one is thus amuſed, the coolneis - 
atifing from the current of air which fol- 
lows the courſe of the Nile, invigorates the 
ſenſes, and gives the mind that energy it 
ſtands ih need of to feel the beautiful, and 


| Enjoy every thing around it. It is to 


Gila, therefore, that the French, ſuffo- 
cated by the heats of Grand Cairo, and the 
reverberation of the burning ſands of Mo- 

kattam, 
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kattam, come to refreſh themſelves after 
their buſineſs. It is to Giſa that they 
come to recover their health, and to re- 


ſpire life in a pure, freſh air, impregnated 
with aromatic cxbalations from plants and 
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and Diodorns Siculus ; its temples, palaces, 
end lakes. A paſſage in Abulfeds, prov 
ing that it was demoliſhed by Anu. 
The ruins which are now to be ſeen in 
rr 


To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 
T is time, Sir, to ſpeak of Memphis, 
and to diſcuſs the opinions of different 
writers on the ſubje& of that celebrated 
city, which are very oppoſite. Some of 
theſe pretend that it was ſituated where Giſa 
now ſtands, others place it five leagues fur- 


I 


ther 
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ther to the ſouthward. Is it not aſtoniſh- 
> Egypr, of « city which was ferenleague 
in circumference {r }, which contained mag- 
nificent temples and palaces, which art ex- 
erted herſelf to render everlaſting, ſhould 
at this day be a ſubject of diſpute amongſt 
the learned? Thus are all the monuments 
of man in their turn buried in the duſt! 
I hope, however, that the evidence of hiſ- 
tory will ſtill point out the traces which 
Memphis has left behind her, and diſſipate 
that darkneſs, with which erudition itſelf 
has laboured to cover them: Let us ex- 
amine the paſſages. | 
| < Tt was queen Semiramis who built 
« the caſtle {s} of Grand Cairo. She 
« placed there a numerous garriſon of Ba- 
* bylonians, in order to keep Memphis 
« in awe, fituated oppoſite to it, to the 
(r) Diodorus Siculus makes it 150 Nadia round, 


lib. i. ſect. 2. 
( I think I have correfted the firſt of theſe errors, 


in the 5th letter, by ſhewing that it was built by 
Salah Eddin. 


. 
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« weſtwatd of the Nite, and to 
NN 
Doctor Shaw is of the fame opinion. 

_ «Oppoſite to Cairo, on the bank ef che 
Nie, which looks towards Lybia, is 
« Memphis ſtood, the rains of which 
© gre now 'duricd and covered with 
« catth'fuf.” 
Pocock, un sceurate obſerver, then fol- 
lows ; infiruRted by the inſpection of the 


places, and ancient kterature, he declares 
himſclf of a different opinion x). War 


was declared between the Engliſh literati ; 
| and the authors of the Modern Univerſal 
ara. 


« Memphis {7 -was fituated on the 
* ſpot now oocupicd by Giſa ; ſo Doctor 


* Shaw informs us, * — | 


+ (ce) Father Sicard, Zettres Edifiantes, p. 471. 
_ {*) Geographical obſervations on Syria and s 
Epypt, p. #5. 

(* Dokcription of the E., lib. 3. at the article f 
Memphis and the pyramids. 

. Fit part, p. 328. 


« obſer- 
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« obſervations on Egypt and Arabia Fe- 
_—_— beſt rr 
* travellers, 2s well for their. — 
at leaſt their probability, as for: rudi - 
tion, accuracy, and ſound oriticiſm . 
« In ane word, his book will maintain its 
« reputation againſt the attacks of envy 
and of malice; it will ill live, when 
* the publications of thaſe who have taken 
* up the pen to imitate, or decry him, 
* will be buried in oblivion, or at leaſt 

* covered with the contempt 2 


ra 
vg Hiſtory thought they might diſpenſe 
with reading the works of the Ancients, 
they ſhould at leaſt have had recourſe to 
the | books of the Arabian geographers. 
222 
Pable error with ſo much emphaſis. Al- 


low me to quote authorities. 


« Memphis 
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„ Memphis // is fituated on the nar- 
* roweſt ſpot in Egypt, on the weſtern 
bank of the Nile; 'a lake formed by the 
r watcis of the river ſurrounds it to the 
north and to the welt.” 

This is a vague- deſcription. To have 
marked the fituation of Memphis in a de- 
cifive manner, the lake muſt have exiſted 
in our days, and the valley of Egypt have 
been meaſured, to diſcover the narroweſt 
part . Strabo gives us more circum- 
ſtantial details. 

« From the caſtle of Babylon J) one 
« diſcovers, on the other fide of the Nile, 
< the pyramids, which are near to Memphis. 
<«._.... . It is partly ſurrounded by lakes. 
The buildings which formed the palaces 
< of the kings, are at preſent in ruins. 
* They extended from the mountain as far 
« as the plain where the city is built, and 
even to the banks of the lake. They 


) Herodotus, Euterpe. 
) Strabo, lib. 27. 
{«) I have pointed out its fituation near Old Cairo 
in the $th letter. | 


4 were 
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« were ſhaded by a'facred wood. At 
« forty ſladia from Memphis riſes a ſtony 
A C64 RE Er ES 
« arc built.” 

Ie i woe artes that Sino hou 
the fortreſs which overtops Grand Cairo, 
hill which is only forty ſtadia, or a league 
not correſpond with that of Giſa, which 
is three leagues from the neareſt pyramids. 
and fix from thoſe of Saccara. I ſhall not 
dwell on this deſcription, as Pliny / ſet- 
c 
doubt. 

The three ä wah a 
« ſcen by navigators from all parts, are 
< ſituated on a barren and tony hill, be- 
* tween Memphis and the Delta, one 
league from the Nile, two from Mem- 
« phis, and near the village of Buſiris. 


| _ (5) Pliny the naturaliſt, lib. 36. 


This 
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5th 
| nenne 
puted places, and diſplays the troth in the 
are between Memphis and the Delta, as 
it is certain chat Giſa is between the py. 
ramids and the Delta, it is impoſſible that 
ſpot. where Giſa ſtands or, which comes to 
the ſame thing. Memphis, in Pliny's deſcrip. 
tion, is two leagues to the ſouthward of the 
pyramids ; now the town of Giſa is three 
leagues diſtant from them to the north- 
ward, it could not therefore be built on 
the ground occupied by Memphis. Nor 
can Pliny be accuſed of having been de- 
are extremely accurate. The village of 
Bufiris ſtill exiſts under the name of Bun- 
fir, at à ſmall diſtance from the pyramids ; 
they are ſtill a league from the river; and 
the finall town of AM. formerly Mem- 
phis, is about two leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of theſe monuments. Had the au- 
thors of the Modern Untverſe! Hilary read 
this paſſage, they would have been careful 
not to pat implicit faith in aſſertions, nor 
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blindly to adopt an opinion ſubject to cri- 
ticiſm, more eſpecially as one of their 
countrymen {c), a judicious and enlight- 
ened obſerver, had already diſpated it. 
Above all, they would not have thun- 
dered out their anathema againſt whoever 
refuſes to embrace the creed of Doctor 
Shaw. With them I do homage to the 
merits of that learned man; his book is 
replete with valuable enquiries ; but as 
ſome errors have crept in amongſt the 
truths he has eſtabliſhed, I cannot help 
correcting them when occaſion offers. 
After a king of Egypt had turned the 
courſe of the Nile {4}, which loſt it- 
felf in the ſands of Lybia, and that the 
Delta was formed out of the mud /e) 
depoſited by its waters, canals were cut to 
En es | drain 


(c) Pocock, journey to the Eaſt. 
(4) See the firſt letter. 
(e) Should even the evidence of W which 
proves that the Delta originates only in the ſand and 
mud depoſited by the Nile, no longer exiſt ; ſhould 
we even reject the opinions of Herodotus, of Strabo, 
of Diodorus Siculus, of Pliny, &c. who all of them 
allert the fact, it would be impoſſible not to admit it, 
Vor. I. | X 
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drain the lower Egypt. The monarchs, 
who, till then, had fixed their reſidence at 
Thebes, were defirous of coming nearer 
the mouth of the river, to enjoy a more 
temperate air, and to be more ready to de- 
| fend the entrance of their empire. They 
founded the city of Memphis, and ſtrove to 
make it a rival worthy of the ancient capi- 
tal. They adorned it with ſeveral tem- 
ples (. amongſt which that of Vulcan 
attracted the attention of travellers. The 
grandeur, the ſumptuouſneſs of the edifice, 
the richneſs of its - ornaments, alternately 
excited admiration. On the fide of the 
not leſs an object of wonder, dedicated to 
Serapis. An avenue of prodigious ſphinxes 
ornamented the principal approach. The 


on conſidering this beautiful part of Egypt. One ſees, 
than ſuch as have been brought thither for the building 
feet deep in any part of it whatever, nothing is to be 


Land. 


(f) $Strabo, lib. 17. | 


found but the black mud of the Nile, mixed with 


ſands, the ſcourge of Egypt, heaped up 
ſucceflively around them, ſo that in the 
time of Strabo ſome were buried to the 
middle of the body, and others up to the 
head; at preſent they have totally diſap- 
peared. To prevent this diſaſter, however, 
they had built to the ſouthward a long and 
lofty dyke (g/. which ſerved alſo as a ram- 
part againſt the overflowings of the river, 
and the ſurprizes of the enemy. The 


king's palaces, and a fortreſs built on the 


mountain, defended it to the weſt. On 
the caſt it was bounded by the Nile. 
To the northward were lakes terminated 
by the plain of mummies, and by the 
cauſeway which leads from Buſitis to the 
great pyramids. Thus fituated, Memphis 
commanded the valley of Egypt, and com- 
municated by canals with lake Mæris, and 
lake Mareotis, The citizen who inhabited 
it, from his own houſe could travel over all 
Egypt in a boat; it became accordingly 
the centre of wealth, of commerce, and the 
arts. Aſtronomy and geometry, invented 


g Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. 


1 by 
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by the Egyptians, flouriſhed there 5%. 
Thither the Greeks repaired to acquire 
and brought to perfection in their own 
country. The new capital threw Thebes 
and her hundred gates into oblivion ; and 
ſne {aw riſe upon her neighbouring moun- 
tain thoſe proud monuments, thoſe ſuperb 
mauſolea, which alone, of all the wonders 
ravages of time, and of ſtill more deſtruc- 
tive man. The glory of Memphis laſted 
till Cambyſes laid waſte Egypt at the head 
of a formidable army. This ferocious 
conqueror deſtroyed, as far as he could, 
her temples and her famous buildings. 
Above all, he ſtrove to extinguiſh the 
| torch of the ſciences, which this people, 
ſurrounded by waves and defarts, had 
lighted in their fertile valley. The col- 
leges of the prieſts, with a part of their 
* loſt the knowledge which * 


( Strabo, lib. 17. attributes the invention of 


| aſtronomy and geometry to the Egyptians. 


ed 
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ed ſrom them. Memphis, however mu- 
tilated by a barbarian, preſerved ſo many 
remains of her magnificence, as to be ſtill 
of two hundred years, ſhe laboured to 
ſhake off the odious Perfian yoke. Alex- 
ander, to whom ſhe ſurrendered, amply 
avenged the outrages ſhe had ſuſtained. 
This conqueror, abandoning himſelf to a 
guilty delirium, renewed, within the walls 
of Perſepolis (i, the horrors Cambyſes 
had committed at Thebes and at Mem- 
phis. Is there no retributive juſtice for 
empires, as well as for individuals? Charm-- 
ed with the beauty of this country, whoſe 
antiquities he viſited ſeveral ages before 
the Chriſtian æra, he there founded a town 
bearing his name. It was embelliſhed by 
coration of their buildings they endeavour- 
ed to unite with the majeſty of the Egyp- 
tian, the elegance of the Grecian architec- 
ture. The Pharos appeared, and merited 
the admiration of the univerſe. Alexan- 


(*) Quintus Curtius. 
1 dria 
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| ſciences, under the ſovereign's eye, ſpread 
tracted thither wealth and abundance from 
all parts. Memphis was every day depo- 
pulated ; her inhabitants paſſed to the new 
capital /4). Under Auguſtus it was till 
a great city, populous, and full of ſtran- 
gers, but it then held only the rank of the 
ſecond city of Egypt. Six hundred years 
after, it became the firſt conqueſt of the 
Arabs, who beſieged its walls. The ſiege 
was long and bloody ; but it was carried 
at length by ſtorm, and deſtroyed, as Abul- 
 feda informs us. I ſhall give the paſſage 
of that learned hiſtorian; it confirms 
the poſition of Memphis, given by Pliny, 
and deſtroys the error of ſeveral authors /1), 
who pretend, that the governors for the 
emperors of Conſtantinople reſided at Old 
Cairo, when Amrou made' the conqueſt of 
Egypt. I think I have already demon- 
ſtrated in my ERIE, that that town 


(+) Strabo, lib. 17. 


3 Maillet, deſcription 4 Father Sicard, 
. 


lettres edifiantes, 
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did not then exiſt ; and what follows will 
furniſh a freſh proof of it. 

{m) © Menf, (that is to ſay, Memphis) is 
« the ancient Maſr u of Egypt. It 
« is fituated on the weſtern bank of 
« the Nile. Amrou, fon of E Aas, 
« having taken it by ſtorm, raſed it 
« to. the ground, and went to build the 
« town of Foſtat by order of Omar, fon of 


(n < Menf hiẽ Maſr elcadimẽ oua hiẽ an garbi 
el Nil. Oua lemma fatahha Omar ebn el Aas khar- 
abha oua bena el Foſtat men elbar elakhar el charqui 
be amr Omar ebn el khattab. Oua be menf atar 
cadimo az imẽ madſalo men elfakhour oua el menhoutẽ 
el maſoura. Oua alaiha dehan akhdar, our khairo 
baki ila zamanna, had lam ietkhaier men el chams 
maſr ala marhelẽ caribe.” | 

Abulfeda, Deſcription of Egypt. 

(=) I have already faid, in the letter on Old Cairo, 
that the Arabs have always given the name of MAaſr 
to the capital of Egypt. Memphis bore that title 
until it was ruined by Amrou. It was then tranſ- 
ferred to Foftat, which preſerved it until it was ſet 
on fire by Schaouar, to hinder it from falling into the 
hands of the French. From that time Grand Cairo 
has received the name of Maſr, and Foſtat that of 
Mair el atik, the ancient Maſr, or capital. | 


r c« Kettab, 
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_ «© Kettab, on the oppoſite fide. At Menf 
« are remarkable ruins, the remains of its 
« ancient ſplendor, and which are ſuffered 
« to fall into decay; one there ſees ſtones, 
« the ſculpture and painting of which ex- 
« cite adtniration ; the ſun and the injuries 
1 of time not hitherto having been able 
to efface the colours. Menf is diſtant a 
* ſhort day's journey from Grand Cairo.” 
| Theſe particulars agree both with the 
deſcription of Pliny, and with what till 
remains in our days. The village of 
Menf, {ad remains of ah immenſe city, is 
fix leagues from Grand Cairo, on the weſt 
ern bank of the Nile. This is preciſely 
the poſition of the learned naturaliſt, for 
they reckon four leagues from Grand Cairo 
to the pyramids, and two from theſe mo- 
numents to the village of Menf. The 
ruins around it confirm the account of 


Abulſeda. %) Even the lakes, ſpoken of 


(0) Theſe lakes, which all antiquity repreſents 
as ncar to Memphis, are a demonſtrative proof that 
it was ſituated at the village of Menf, and not at 
Giſa; for there is not the ſmalleſt appearance of a 
lake for three Jca;zues around that little town. 
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(r) The Greeks, who had aſſiſted at the 
judgments which the Egyptians alone, of 
all the people of the earth, pronounced 
againſt the memory of the dead, and who 
faw the places where they were carried in 
a boat, paying a ſmall tribute, invented 
from thence the fable of Charon and of 
hell. The beauty of the plains beyond 


(r) Orpheus was initiated in the myſteries of Ofiris. 
Diadarus Siculus, p. 37. | 
that 
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that vaſt ſolitude of ſand, the canals which 
water them, and which preſerve there an 
ever-verdant foliage, furniſhed them with 
the idea of Styx, of Lethe, and of the 
Elyſian fields. Their brilliant and fertile 
imagination has embelliſhed theſe places 
with all the treaſures of poetry. This fa- - 
ble gained credit amongſt the people, and 
became an article of Pagan faith. 
Such, Sir, are the reflexions which have 
occurred to me from an attentive peruſal 
of the ancicnts, and the fight of the envi- 
rons of the pyramids. May they prove 
worthy of your attention, and poſſeſs in 
your eyes the merit of truth. 


I have the honour to be, Kc. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXII. 


Journey from Boulac to Damietta. De- 
Ferit of the great branch of the Nik 
wbich fretches thither ; the canals which 
go of from it; the towits-and villages 


| fituated on their banks, and the ancient | 


monuments which remain. A particular 
account of the fair of Tanta ; the manners 
of the inhabitants in this part of Egypt; 
the woods in the neighbourhood of Same- 
n,; the chicken-ovens of Manſoure, 
where the French army was defeated ; and 
the navigation of the river. 


To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairo, 1779. 
vo reckon Si, an interval of ſixteen 
months ſince my laſt letter, and during 
this long ſpace of time your friendly appre- 
henfions have often painted to you the 


dangers to which one is expoſed in a bar- 
barous country. They have more than 
once 
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noured be thoſe ſentiments ſo dear to me, 
and which my heart returns you ! But calm 
your uncaſineſs. There is a tutelar deity 
for travellers, . 
him religiontly that tritiats, you are out of 
reach of danger. Ceaſe therefore to be 
alarmed, and attribute my filence to my 
you, Sir, continue to write to me. It is 
here one knows the value of a letter. With 
what tranſport one opens it ! With what 
avidity one reads it ! The day of receiving it 
is a day of feſtival. It is under a burning ſky, 
in the midſt of deſarts, that one feels cruelly 
the want of a friend. Every thing is precious 
which can recall his memory. Amongſt the 
Turks and Arabs, a Frenchman rarely finds 
a heart into which he can pour out his own. 
A crowd of ſentiments grow up and die in 
it, without being participated. Take pity 
on me then, and procure me frequently the 
only conſolation of the abſent. When I 
read the characters traced out by your hand, 
1 ſeem to ſee, and hear you. The imagi- 


nation, 
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nation, that happy enchantreſs, affords me 
an agrecable illufion ; theſe are at leaft 
ſome happy moments; theſe are ſome flow- 
ers ſtrewed over the thorny road of life. 
Let us return to our correſpondence. 
Two journeys into lower Egypt, viſiting 
the towns and canals of the caſtern branch 
of the Nile, a refidence of a year at Dami- 
etta, dedicated to perſecting myſelf in the 
Arabic dialeQ, ſpoken in Syria, this, Sir, 
has been my employment during the long 
filence you complain of. A thouſand times 
have I run over the delicious environs of 
this city. One is never fatiated with con- 
templating the beauties of nature, and 


with viewing the happy image of abun- 


dance. I have followed the traces of the 
army of Saint Lewis, from his diſembarka- 
tion to Manſoura, The frank, ingenuous 
Joinville has written an account of this ex- 
pedition, the commencement of which was 
brilliant, and the concluſion ſo unfor- 
tunate. His narrative is obſcure, and 
leaves a great deal to be ſaid. The cu- 
rious details preſerved by the Arabian au- 
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action will furniſh me the means of ex- 
formation he was in want of. As ſoon as 
I have finiſhed the account of my journey, 
I will endeavour io trace out to you this 
intereſting paſſage of our hiſtory. 
The 15th of February I hired a Cane to 
carry me to Damietta. It is a boat ſmaller 
than a Mach, and deſigned for voyages of 
pleaſure. It contained a cabinet, and a 
handſome chamber, where we ſpread a car- 
pet. A mat was raiſed forward in the form 
of a canopy, from whence one might ſee 
the country without being incommoded by 
the ſun. A tried janiflary, who had ferved 
in the campaigns of the famous Al Bey, 
and an Arab ſervant, accompanied me. We 
were well armed, a neceſſary precaution on 
the canal of Damietta, where one is almoſt 
always attacked. The Fellab {r who live 
upon its banks, attack the boats under co- 
ver of night, and if they meet with no re- 
ſiſtance, murder the paſſengers, and take 
poſſeſſion of their riches. A ſtranger ought 


(7) The name of the Egyptian labourers. 
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to be very ſure both of the domeſtics, he 
takes with him, and of the fidelity of the 


underſtanding with the robbers, and ſhare 
with them. Inſtructed by experience, I 
give this advice to travellers who may come 


after me. I had very nearly loſt my life. 


by not having followed it myſelf. 

We had taken care to provide our bark 
with rice and coftee; theſe are the moſt 
eſſential proviſions. One finds eggs, milk, 
and poultry in all the villages. We had 
laid in a few magnumbonums of old Cy- 
prus wine {s}). Mabamet Afſalame, though 
a good muſulman, was very glad to empty 
a few glaſſes of it from time to time ; but 
he did it underhand, and avoided being 
ſeen even by the boatmen. 

We left the port-of Boulak about one 
o'clock in the afternoon. The ſky was 
ſerene, the heat as temperate as in our 


(s) Aabamet 4ſſalamt is the name of the Janiflary 
who accompanied me. He is an upright, brave, and 
faithful fellow, to whom I have becn under great 
obligations during my travels. At my departure he 
entered into the ſervice of the Conſul of France at 

fineſt 
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fineſt days of ſpring. The Nile, returned 
into ite bell fir werks before, was gradu- 
ally falling. The current, which was not 
rapid, and the north wind, obliged us to 
have ' recourſe” to dars. The barley and 
the” corn began to dipen. The chartame, 
above the ground. The lucern was ſpring- 
ing for. the"third time. The cucumbers 
and water- melons were extending their 
flexible branches on the banks of the river. 
maturity. The foliage of the trees of- 
fered different tints of verdure. The orange 
and le:non-trers were decked with flowers. 
Such was the appearance of Egypt the r5th 
<Fbrnity. 

We were rowed along, and in an hour 


of the Red Sea. It croſſes the little town 
of Kehoub, and paſſes to the north of He- 
lopolis, Two leagues lower is the vil- 
Nile parates itſelf to form the Delta. 
Vor. I. Y This 
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This is the pot (z) where. Herodotos and 
Pomponĩus Mela place the ancient town of 
Cercaſorum. Mr. Danville, following the 


opinion of Strabo, plaecs it on the weſtern 
bank of the Nile at the village of E/-4rifec. 


We advanced flowly, but the conſtans 


ſpectacle of a great number of boats go- 
mentoring dean ta dee. Gate 
of a country enriched with varied produc- 
met with. Arrived at Batm el babars, the 
place of the diviſion of the Nile, we left the 
branch of Roſetta to the left, and entered 
that of Damietta. The firſt makes an cl- 
bow to the caſtward; the ſccond going to- 

wards the north, and continuing in the 
direction of the former bed, receives a 
greater quantity of water. Itis from hence 
accordingly that the moſt conſiderable ca- 


(:) Herodotus, lib. 2. and Pomponius Mela, fay 
that the town of Cercaſorum was ſituated near the ſe- 


paration of the Nile on the eaftern bank. Its ancient 


lite is occupied in our time by the village of Cha- 
ratbanis. ap 22% 
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pals branch out. 37 
. 

| The ſun was on the decline. n 
rigers were afraid to paſs the night before 
the little town of Dagan, an old haunt for 
robbers. In the time of Father Sicard, a 
man of the name of Habib had eſtabliſhed 
| himſelf a petty tyrant there, and by the aid 
of well-timed preſents to the powers of 
Cairo, he laid all the navigators under con- 
pirates. A large boat I was in laſt year, 
there. Our arms, and the good counte- 
nance we ſhewed, drove off the enemy, 
| whoſe intention was to plunger, not to fight. 

Theſe conſiderations determined us to ſtop 
before the little hamlet of Zayferi, where 
preparing ſupper, I took a walk with the 
Janiflary in an adjacent wood. We carried 
cach of us a pair of piſtols at his belt, a 
large coutcau de chaſſe at his fide, and 3 


double barrelled gun on his ſhoulder. 
Several rows of trees planted round a vaſt 

I — — 
| att Y 2 
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fides extended to the river. Towards the 
middle, a few round earthen huts roſe up 
under the ſhade of the ſycamore. To the 
right and left, pomegranate, palm, tama- 
rind, and orange · trers, irregularly diſperſed, 
formed ſeveral ſmall groves. They were 
interſperſed with tufts of Benne, 2 beautiful 
ſhrub, whoſe flower ſerves to dye yellow. 
The freſhneſs of the graſs, the variety of | 
| the trees, the ſcattered thickets, the flow- | 
ers of lemon and orange-trees, a multitude 
of turtle-doves, ſeeking an aſylum under 
their thick foliage, the numerous herds 
— pleaſant and anirnated fem, 
| which produced a tranquil joy, a ſentiment 
of happineſs in the mind, always refult- 
ing from the fight of the beautics of nature. 


The women who were round them went 
in at our approach. The men alone e- 
mained, and taking us from our dreſs for 

the officers of ſome Bey, coming to exact 
a contribution from them, they ſeemed 
alarmed. We removed their fears, by tel- 
ling them that we only demanded a few 


We advanced to the labourers cabins. 
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tack to our boat. Notwithſtanding theſe 


friendly tokens, we kept watch all night. 
Each of us mounted guard in his turn; but 
no accident happened to diſturb our tran- 
quillt. 

| 16th of February. 
I had flept ſome hours wrapped up in 
my cloak, in the Arabian faſhion, when 
the cries of the mariners preparing to de- 
part awakened me. The ſun was rifing, 
and the dew having fallen plentifully, the 
ſky was pure, and without clouds. Caſt- 
ing my eyes towards the wood we had, 
been walking in, in the evening, I faw 
flocks of birds as white as ſnow, hovering 
over the tops of the trees. The Arabs call 
them Garde Boeuf, or Watch Oxen, from 
their always accompanying theſe animals. 


They are of the fize of a pheaſant, with 
red fect, and a black bill. Their filver 
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orange-tree to another, and celebrating by 
their accents the rifing day. Flights of 
pigeons were deſcending from the dove- 
cotes to the banks of the river. All theſe 
birds ſeemed as if they were tame. As 
hear the frightful found of gunpowder, 
they appear with confidence, and do not 
fly the approach of man. 

We weighed anchor, and coaſted along 
the left bank of the river, by the aid of 
contrary. We paſſed near Cafr (u, Fa- 
race, ſituated at the head of a large ca- 
nal, which © obliquely crofling the Delta, 
diſcharges itſelf into the branch of Roſetta. 


We perceived on the right bank of the Nile 
ſeveral diſtant hamlets. We often piſſed 
| between numerous iſles with which its bed 
is ſtrewed, and preſently ſaw the little fort 
of Tent, ſurrounded by a ſmall canal. 
An hour after leaving it, we arrived be- 
fore the ſmall town of Dagoue. The Nile 


.) Cafr bignifis village. 
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' here makes a great bend, as if purpoſely 
haunt of robbers. From this elbow a 
river ſtrikes off, formed by the hand of 
man, and as large as the Saone. ' It joins 
the canal of Faraounie, before it reaches 
Menouf, the capital of the firſt province of 
the Delta. It is navigable from the month 
of Auguſt to December, for the largeſt 
of it from Nadir on the branch of Roſetta, 
unto that of Damietta. Its direction is 
from north-caſt to ſouth-weſt. Nothing 
can be freſher, richer, or gayer than its 
banks. It ſeems to paſs through the ter- 
niſhes other canals with water, which 1 
ſhall point out in the map. One of them 
inits courſe to lake Baur lac, paſſes by the 
large burgh of Tanta, where a conſiderable 
fair is annually held. The inhabitants of 
Upper and Lower Egypt collect there in 
great numbers. It continues eight days, 
and the produRtions 2 


and lin the cryſtal of the water, the moſt 
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draws .a part of the Egyptians there. 
Others are attracted by pleaſure. Ten 


thouſand boats cover the canal at this pe- 
mulic, and give themſelves up to joy. 
Almoſt as many tents are pitched upon the 
bank. The moſt celebrated courtezans of 
Egypt are ſure to have their pavillions 
there. They are introduced into the boats, 
where they diſplay their talents for dancing, 
finging, and gallantry. Several glaſs lamps 
are lighted every night on each maſt, whoſe 
light infinitely reflected. forms in the water 
innumerable ſtars. The teats are alſo light- 
ed (x). This wonderful illumination, 2 
league in length, produces on the verdure, 


of the ancicnt pilgrimages to Canopus, to 
Sais, and Bubaſtis, are not uncommon in 
Egypt, and are always greatly frequented, 


eise 
were made at the feaſts of Iſis, in the city of Buſiris, 
ut Bubaſts, during eve asg of Dizta, and in other 
towns ip Egypt. — 


We 


ſure; and after paſſing ſeveral hamlets, diſ- 
name. The cottages it is compoſed: of, 
was one of the moſt conſiderable in Egypt. 
If this opinion be not exaggerated, it is 
rather aſtoniſhing that it has not preſerved 
de caſtern part of it. Another ſprout 
point of the Delta (z), joined it here, and 
they formed together the Peluſiac branch. 
Following its courſe, one fell in with Pha- 
cated with the Red Sea began, and the 


(5) The learned Danville places both this town and 


The eaſternmoſt, which was that of Bubaſtis 
or Peluſium, is not navigable ; the other two ftill are. 


m 
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great city of Bubaſtis, where Diana was 
adored. She there had a magnificent tem- 
ple. Herodotus has given us a pictureſque 
deſcription of the worſhip of that goddeſs. 
I ſhall give the paſſage, becauſe it ſerves to 
prove how little the Egyptian manners have = 
changed fince the time of that excellent hiſ- 
The people repair in crowds from all 
t parts of Egypt to the feaſt of Diana, at 
* Babaſtis. A multitude of boats fail to- 
« wards that city. In every boat female 
< cymbals, and tambours de baſque; men 
« play on the flute, others fing and beat 
< fore all the towns in their paſſage, and the 
< muſic ſtrikes up {@). The women, aban- 
« doning themſelves to the intoxication of 
« joy, incite thoſe they meet by the moſt 
« licentious invitations ; they fing lewd 
« ſongs, and perform laſcivious dances. On 
« their arrival at Buboſfis, innumerable 
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Longing Egyptian girls of Herodotus, who were not 
more decent then, * are in our days. | 

« victims 
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« 4i8ims are facrificed during the folem- 


<« nity, and more wine is drank in one 


« day, than in the reſt of the whole year. 
hundred thouſand per- 


n More than ſeven 
« ſons are afſembled.” 


churches of the Copti Ce), and at the fairs 


I have 


their muſic are the ſame. In ſpite of the 
ben has enchained them, their natural 


(b) The Mahometans repair on certain days of 


the year to the tombs of ſome perſons they regard as 
faints, and celebrate their feſtival by giving them- 
ſelves up to joy, good cheer, and licentiouſnels. 


le) The Copti celebrate pretty nearly in the ſame 


mater the feaſt of St. Gemiane in Lower Egypt. 


of 


fill ſubfiſts amongſt them. Their dances, 
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of their forcfathers prevail; ſo true it i 
uinph at length over every law. It is 2 
fiſtible declivity. The art of the legiſlator 
confiſts not in oppoſing a dyke to its courſe, 
but in artfully diverting it, ſo as to prevent 
its ravages, and render it uſeful. Let us 
other, that the banks of the Nile have the 
In contemplating the beauty of the heavens, 
the varicty of the trees, its numerous herds, 
the perpetually rencwing riches of an ĩnex- 
| hauſtible foil, one cannot help faying to 
one's ſelf ; Let us not be ſurpriſed that the 
Egyptians erected the greateſt monuments in 
the univerſe ; they were enlightened, they 
inhabited the moſt beautiful climate in the 
world, and an earth which only demanded 
of man to depoſit ſeeds within its boſom. 
Deſpotiſm and . barbariſm have marked 
what might not a people, friends to the 
y = 
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try? What treaſures might they pot draw 
from agriculture and commerce? What 
knowledge, buried under the veil of hiero- 
glyphice, might they not reſtore to ſciences 
and to hiſtory ?- Pardon a traveller theſe 
reflexions, and theſe wiſhes, who has be- 
fore his eyes an 
——— 

Landed there, and ran through that, ſinall 
chat beats the appearance of antiquity. 
the ſtreets crooked and dirty. One ſecs a 
moſque here with a ſquare tower, which 
appears to me to have ſerved as a church 
_ Through all Egypt, in fact, there 

a ſimilar minaret 

round, narrow, — e 
After viſiting Mit rhamr, we croſſed 
the river, and deſcended to Zepbte, fitu- 
ion] This little town, as well as 


the 
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tock to ſurvey it. Part of che houſes 
are built of earth, the reſt of brick. Seve- 
'ral of them fall into ruins,' and nobody 
there, and it appears very evident, that it 
is' not for them that the luxuriant fields of 
we continued our journey. The villages ſuc- 
this branch, than on that of Roſetta. 
This muſt be aſcribed to the deſtruQtion 
of ſeveral large towns, which were in 
port of the canals which conveyed thither 
the waters of the Nile, has been neglected, 
the lands have remained uncultivated, 
the people have got nearer the river, and 
have fixed their habitations on its banks. 
What a quantity of barren country would 
an enlightened government reſtore to agri- 
culture ? The wind continuing contrary, 
the rowers being fatigued, and night ap- 
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we caſt anchor between an 
illand and Mir Dent. This was by no 
8 


them by the light of the ſtars, cried out, 
we took to our arms, but he calmed our un- 
calineſs, by telling us the occaſion of it. 
Theſe robbers are ſo adroit, that when they 
| find the paſſengers aſleep, they carry off 
part of their effects, and even large bales, 
which they ſwim off with. On being ſur- 
prized, they plunge into theriver, and eſcape 
from all purſuit. This alert kept us awake 
the reſt of the night ; and to paſs the time, 
Mahomet Afalame recounted to us all the 
| battles of Ali Bey. Theſe tales were ſea- 

fnad with large cope of aka, which we 


emptied 


9 IL. EK rer E A8 
to time. They take 
enn. The Turks fin tance 


r 
Cabeas (4), which 1 
— — K de 
— 2 chat the Egyptians com- 
y two cups of it a day, and fre- 
quently much more, without experiencing 
any of thoſe mĩſchievous effects aſcribed 
— 
Tube day, too tardy in appearing ** 
— came at length, and the ſun 
ſhewed himſelf paler than uſual, 
1 Accordingly i 
began to blow. We ſet ſail; x 
_— in paſfing, * which taking 
into Lake Menzat. The wind freſhened, 


23 e 
5 the coffee i and 
the ward Caffe. 


We 
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* — * 
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We ſoon reached the village of Bowfr /e), 
| Gtuated on the weſtern bank of the Nile, 
ation agrees perfectly with that of the an- 
cient city of Bufiris, capital of a diſtrict, as 
laid down by Herodotus and Strabo. A 
ſuperb temple, dedicated to the goddeſs 
Ie, the fame with Ceres, attracted there a 
| prodigious concourſe of people. It was one 
of the moſt frequented pilgrimages of Egypt. 
Dar preſerves no veſtiges of its ancient 
ſplendor. The precious marbles, with 
Which the temple was built, have been 
cartied off from it, no doubt from its fitu- 


(e) Abulfeda reckons four cities of this name in Up- 
per, and one in Lower Egypt, which is that I ſpeak 
of, and is called Bear bqna, to diſtinguiſh it from the 

Herodotus, lib. 2, and Strabo, lib. 17, place Bu- 

ris above Sebennytus, the modern Semennoud, in going 
up towards the point of the Delta. This is exactly 
the poſition of the village of Bear. 
Strabo, in ſpeaking of this tom, alſerts, that the 
fables told of the cruelties of Buſiris, are totally 
without foundation, that there never was a king of 
that name in Egypt, and that they were invented by 
 malignizy, by way of revenge for the inhoſpitality of 
the Egyptians, who did not like firangers. | 


ſiolved to dine there. The fail was low- 


* 
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ation on the banks of the river. Perhaps, 
too, ſome remains of it might be diſcovered 
under the wretched dwellings built on the 
fame ſpot. 

A league below Boufer, is the entrance 
of a canal, which, joining one of the 
branches of that of Menouf, paſſes near 
Meballe, and empties itſelf into lake Baur- 
tos . A little farther, I diſcovered a 
ſmall wood where I had landed in a former 
voyage: as its fituation is charming, I re- 


cred, and we went on ſhore. A long al- 
ley of thick and lofty willows of Babylon, 
extend along the bank of the river. Their 
bending branches bathe themſelves in the 
water; behind this alley, pomegranate 
trees, planted in quincunxes, formed a plea- 
fant grove, ſurrounded by a canal of the 
Nile. At the extremity, is a field en- 
riched with variegated harveſts, and termi- 
nated by cottages, fituated amidſt orange- 
trees in flower. Seated under the willows, 


(/) This lake is known amongft failors by the name | 
of Brale;, as well as the cape that forms the anolt ad- 
vanced point of it. 


the 
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the feet hanging over the river, you have 
before you an iſland, which ſeparates its bed 
in two. The thick graſs with which it is 
covered, is ſo freſh as to invite the eye to 
dwell upon it. On the oppoſite bank, one 
ſces the villages of Salanie, of Mit Abulbari, 
and of Gerah. They are only ſeparated by 
tufts of date and orange-trees, and ſome 
fields planted with vegetables and different 
crops ; on the right is Bor, which is loſt 
in the horizon; on the left the town of 
Sementzoud, crowned with lofty minarets. 
I never ſaw a more agrecable ſituation 
waters, the ſhades, the verdure, the flow- 
ers, the fight of hamlets and of towns, 
every thing combines to give pleaſure to 
the eye. We dined in this delicious ſpot. 
Twice I halted there, and twice have I ex- 
perienced the involuntary charm which all 
beautiful objects produce in the mind, that 
pure contentment and tranquillity, with 
which they penetrate the ſoul, and which 
| force it to diffuſe on the ſurrounding ob- 
jects that profuſion of delight, which over- 
whelms it. Happy they, who at that 
_—_ moment 
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A league and a half to the weſtyrard of 
this wood is Meballt el Kebird, capital of 
Garbia, the ſecond province of the Delta, 
and the refiderice of a Bey. As there is 
no town more conſiderable in the Delta, 
it is called Kebrre the Great. It has ma- 
nufactories of linen, and ſome ſal ammoniac 
works. A great deal of buſineſs is done 
there. The rivers which ſurround it ferve 
for the conveyance of its merchandize 
throughout Egypt. Its environs are co- 
vered with villages, flocks, and the various 
productions of an ever fertile foil. Me- 
Balli has: replaced the cities of Sebennytus 
and Bufiris, but has retained nothing of 
their magnificence. There is no remark- 
able building to be ſeen there. 

bank of the river, the wind ſhifted to the 
ſouth · eaſt, and blew with violence. Be- 
coming ſoon a furious hurricane, it raiſed 
vaſt clouds of hot duſt, which darkened 
the heavens, and diffuſed a gloomy pale- 
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Half a league to the northward of Se- 
mennoud, is the canal of Thebania, which 
falls into Lake Bourlos, near the ruins 
of the great Butis (g/. This city was 
(z) Herodotus, lib. 2. Euterpe. 
—_ deoo- 
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decorated with two temples built in ho. 
nour of Apollo and Diana. It was ren- 
dered famous from the oracle of Late. 
na, which was conſulted from all parts 

of Egypt. The temple of that divinity 
was vaſt and magnificent. It was fur- 
rounded by a portico fifty feet high, fup- 
by marble columns 75%. A maſs 
of granite, hollowed out by the ham- 
mer, and whoſe external ſurfaces were 
fixty feet ſquare, formed the ſanctuary. It 
was completely ſhut by a ſtone of equal 
fize, and fix feet thick. No modern tra- 
veller has viſited Butrs; the journey would 
be attended with great danger; fo that it is 
impoſſible to know whether the deſcription 
of Herodotus be accurate. After ſeeing 
the pillar of Alexandria, however, and 
other monuments not leſs aſtoniſhing, one | 


(4) This enormous maſs of granite, which was 
240 feet in circumference, was hewn in 2 quarry 
which is {till to be ſeen in the Iſle of Phils, near the 
cataracts. It was brought on rafts the diſtance of 
200 leagues to the place where it was depoſited. It is 
without doubt the heavieſt load eyer moved by human 
power. 
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is induced to believe that this hiſtorian, who 
had been on the ſpot, has not impoſed 
upon poſterity. 

A league and a half from Semennoud, 
near the canal of Thebania, is a large mound 
of earth, covered with ruins. Pocock and 
Father Sicard call this place Bba beit, 
Houſe of beauty ; the Turks, with whom 
I have been, call it Haar beit, Houſe of 
ſtone. However that may be, theſe are 
the ruins of a large temple, built en- 
tircly of marble. The walls were ten 
with red, which is found in the quarries 
of Sienna, and which receives a perfect 
ter. The head of Ifis ſerved by way of 
capital. One meets with pieces of pre- 
cious marble amongſt the ruins, the re- 
mains of ſtatues which decorated this ſu- 
perb edifice. The greateſt part of the ſtones 


are covered with hĩeroglyphics, amongſt 
which one diſtinguiſhes ſome men with 
painted bonnets, ſome young girls, birds, 
and different animals. All theſe figures 
2 4 are 
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ve of moſt delightful ſculpture. , The 
attitudes are excellent, nor is the Egypting 
taſte any where ſo pure, nor the ſculpture. 
are abandoned to the barbariſm of the 
Turks, who daily carry off blocks of mar- 
ble, or ſaw the pillars to make millſtones 
of them. 
Mr. Pocock and Father Sicard agree in 
ſaying, that this temple is that built by 
Budris, in honour of the goddeſs Iſis; but 
its ſituation does not agree with what is 
Strabo, according to whom, as I have ſaid, it 
village of Bar now ſtands. I am rather 
edifice in queſtion was in the city of Ifis it- 
ſelf, which Pliny and Stephen of Byzantium 
place towards the bottom of the Delta, This 
appears to me the moſt probable opinion. 
If Egypt was not in. the hands of barba- 
rians, if one was allowed to ſearch there, 


a great many doubts would be cleared up, 


We returned from our ion in che 
remain ſeated with his pipe, was a plea- 
ſure a thouſand times greater than the 
vited me to go to a coffec-houſe where he 
heard muſic. I accepted his offer the 
more readily, as from my ſpeaking Arabic, 
I could paſs for a Turk. We according- 
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moſt laſcivious attitudes. The tambour 
ſteps. The more indecent her geſtures 
ments, the more did they laviſh their 
applauſes on her, conſequently ſhe was not 
ſparing of them. After the dance was 
finiſhed, ſhe came and fat down by us, 
and chaunted moals, in praiſe of ſome Mu- 
was — a 
beauty. Her filken garments, which were 
extremely light, and flightly faſtened by a 
long faſh, let us loſe no part of the 
beautiful contours of her body: her ebon 
locks, perfumed with eſſences, fell in ſe- 
veral treſſes, to her very heels. A veil, 
_ gracefully lifted up, covered her ſhoulders. 
She had large black eyes, a complexion 
leſs brown than the women of the lower 
claſs, a delicate mouth, and an agreeable 
ſmile ; but two blue ſpots made on her 
cheeks with gunpowder, and a ring at one 
of her noſtrils, disfigured her in my eyes. 
Such was the young Bedaoui, She had 


come 
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nerouſly for dancing and finging, ſhe offered 
to accompany us in our voyage. We 
turned to paſs the reſt of the night in our 


We had taken care to renew our ſtock 
of proviſions at Semennoud, where one 
meets with excellent pigeons, good poultry 
and freſh butter of a moſt exquiſite fla- 
your. We ſet out at ſunriſe. The wind 
being almoſt eaſterly, allowed us to carry 
fail. After two hours navigation, we per- 
ceived the minarets of Manſoura, where 


we ſoon came to anchor. I landed, cu- 


rious to examine this town, celebrated by 
Louis. It is tolerably large, but without 
any fortification. The ſtreets are narrow, 
and the houſes built of brick, as in the reſt 
of the Delta. One quarter of it is almoſt 
in ruins, It was in the midſt of theſe ruins, 
doubtleſs, 
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chat the brave Joinville, ö 
— 3 
had penetrated . - 
| — — piece of hiſtory which 
een den or, the rig 
A wh, 
_— 8 of Manſoura, 
1 . the fou | 
« at — ſeparates 4 
— 1 — the other towards 


el camel 
el melec 
Manſoura benaha * 
| 1g nnn 
22 * rn 
— proves learned Pocock was 
; 2 w | 
that 
deceived, in taking this city for 
1 . the 
13 * — 
(4) This prince 28 poſte- 
of the Aioubites. 
rity 12 
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« Achmoun IJ. He built it by way of 
« rampart againſt the enemy, whilſt they 
* were beſieging Damictta . 

The Chriſtians of Syria eftablifhed at 
Manſoura {z) carry en almoſt all the 
which grows on the borders of the lake, 
and ſal ammoniac. One fees vaſt ovens here 
for hatching eggs. As Egypt is the only 
country where the artificial incubation of 
eggs is practiſed, I will give you the do- 
_ Crription of it, 

Figure to yourſelf a nnn <f i606 
ſtories, the firſt of which is under ground, 
and the ſecond very little elevated. A 


(1) Achmoun is a town built by the Arabs, near 
lake Menzale. They ſometimes call it Achmoun 
Tanis, from its ſtanding on the fite of the ancient 
City of Tanis, whoſe ruins are to be ſeen in an iſle 
of the fame lake. The foundation of this town was 
kid in the reign of Elmetouakkel. Elmacin. 

(=) Ir was during the time that the Cruſaders 
laid fiege to Damietta, one and thirty years before 


r 
Manſoura. 


( Manſoura Sede in Ante, the mi. 
into 


Macrixi. 
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into two equal parts, runs the whole 
length of it. To the right and left are 
. The upper ſtory is vaulted with an ox-eye 
at the top. There is a ſimilar aperture 
dow, which is carcfully blocked up. The 
for a communication with the whole 
building. The eggs are firſt ranged in 
heaps in the lower ſtory, The fire is then 
lighted in the upper ſtory, for an hour in 
the morning, and an hour in the evening. 
This operation laſts eight days. When the 
| heat, the fire is extinguiſhed, all the aper- 
tures are ſhut, and part of the eggs heaped 
up below, are carried into the upper ſto- 
ry. The man who looks after this ope- 
ration, enters from time to time to exa- 
| ame heat, or to diminiſh it. The nine- 
teenth day of the incubation, the chickens 
begin to ſtic in their ſhell ; the twen- 


ee 35 


tech they make uſe of their beak, and 
dn eno-eabemated tos; Thea 
1 
hitherto immoveable, in agitation, 

rolling on the floor, and that thouſands of 
little flutterers of various colours, are to 
be ſeen hopping about the apartment. 
This fight is really amuſing. The next 
day they are carried about the. town in 
baſkets, and cried in the ſtreets. Each 
family purchaſes their proviſion of them at 
2 Several authors have 


ed under the hen. This is a miſtake. 
A French cook 1 ſaw at Grand Cairo, 
bought them every year, and by feeding 
them well, made excellent pullets of them. 
1tis faid here that the inhabitants of the 
village of Berme alone, have the ſecret of 
this incubation. This is a fact however I 
have not aſcertained. 

After ſurveying Manſoura, we vent : 


to ſee the canal which bounds it to the 
_ northward, It is wide and deep, and falls 


iuto 


FA 
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through 


mer, one of them in an eddy gave us 2 
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through it the azure of a ſerene ſky, and 
an infinite number of ſtars which ſhine in 
the firmament. They haye a more brilliant 
light, and appear larger than in temperate 
climates. The night in Egypt has a thou- - 
fand charms we rarelyexperience in Europe. 
Thick darkneſs never covers her brow. 
The blaſt of tempeſts never diſturbs its 
tranquillity. Deluges of rain do not ren- 
der it the image of chaos. ' The wind falls 
uſually with the ſun. Nature remains in 
a perfect calm. It is then that the man 
who is fond of contemplation, reſigns him- 
ſelf without trouble to the ſtudy of his ex- 
itence. It is then that the aſtronomer 
who views the heavens, _—r CO 
of a firmament without clouds, can follow 
the motion of the dars throogh the im · 
menſity of ſpace. | 
| Whilſt we were deſcending, and the 
ſtraggling lights apprized us of the ap- 
proach of boats which were coming up the 


ſevere ſhock, and was very near ſending us 
to the bottom. We immediately gained 
—_L Aa ___ the 
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no wa- 
the ſhore, to examine if we made 
elne 
ter, 


into 
be led by curioſity 
who may 

thoſe 


Cairo with 
a L went down from as 
Laſt year CID 
(4 French ole 1 — 
1 only one ſervant and three 
Þ a The officer opened —— 
. little box filled with my 
+ is was enough 8 
danger ee e 
— to me. 2233 
by the — * — 
et eee mute "_ 
| execution, as we 1 
4 third, a contrary wind » 
* ob they faſtened 
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He returned an hour after, and lay down 
with the others. The fatigue of long 
watching, and the heat, made us fall aſleep. 
I had flept ſoundly for about an hour, 
| when I ſuddenly found myſelf as if ſhaken 
by ſomething, and perfealy awakened, 
without being able to conceive the cauſe of 
it. It was clear moon-light, and I imme- 
diately perceived a man with one foot al- 
ready in the boat, who held a naked, po- 
niard. I fly to my two barrelled gun, and 
clapping it to his breaſt, I cry out to him in 
Arabic, that he is a dead man if he does 
drop, and he remains motionleſs with ſur- 
| priſe. At the ſame inſlant I perceive a few 
with ſabres and piſtols. I watched their 
motions, determined to fire at the firſt who 
ſhould afſume a threatening attitude. I 
durſt not turn my head to alarm my com- 
panion, leſt they ſhould take that oppor- 
tunity to fire at me. He, however, whom 
I preſented my piece at, getting off to a 
diſtance, I awakened the officer. He arm- 
Aa 2 - 
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ed himſelf, and whilſt the rogues were hold. 
ing a council together, I looſed the boat, 
and we paſſed to the other fide of the ri- 
ver. During. this whole ſcene, the boat- 
men and the ſervant pretended to be in a 
profound fleep. My cries did not awaken 
them, and we were obliged to have recourſe 
to blows to effect it. At Damietta, I diſ- 
covered that theſe villains had ſtolen ſeveral 
things from me; but the fear of the baſti- 
nado obliged them to reſtore them. I could 
not help returning thanks to providence for 
my eſcape from this danger, by awakening 


ſo opportunely. Two minutes later, and 
all was over. 


| Igth. 

The remembrance of what had happen- 
ed to me at that time, made us keep watch 
the reſt of the night. This precaution was 
unneceſſary, Nobody us. Our 
boat having only received a ſlight damage 
towards the extremity, we ſet fail early in 
the morning. We paſſed before Fareſcour, 
which is not far from Damietta, and two 
hours 
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hours after we diſcovered that handſome 
town, which forms a vaſt creſcent on 
the eaſtern bank of the Nile. A mul- 
titude of boats and ſmall veſſels were at 
anchor there. We landed before the cuſ- 
tom-houſe. 


LET. 
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LETTER XXII. 


Hiflory of ancient and modern Damietta. 
Epoch of their foundation. A geographi- 
cal account of the poſition of thoſe two cities. 
Refutation of travellers, who have untver- 
fally confounded or miſplaced them in their 
charts and narratives. Deſcription of mo- 
dern Damietta, its extent, commerce, baths, 
and inhabitants. Deſcription of the beau- 
tiful environs of this town, the woods, and 
groves of orange-trees ; with an account 
of the lotus, denominated by Herodotus 
the lilly of the Nile; the papyrus, the exift- 
ence of which bas been denied by ſeveral 
modern writers; the excellent rice culti- 
wated by the people of Damietta, and which 
they export to Syria, the iſlands in the 
Archipelago, and EINE 


To Mr. I. M. 


Grand Cairo. 

H E hiſtory of Damietta, Sir, is very 
obſcure. Almoſt all the writers have 
confounded 


2 
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confounded the ancient with the modern 
town. Their repeated erorrs have thrown 
obſcurity and uncertainty over this import- 
ant point of Egyptian geography. To 
clear them up, it is neceſſary to follow the 
ſucceſſion of time, and to begin with that 
celebrated Damictta, ſo repeatedly attacked 
of the ſeveral places, and epochas, will claſs 
the objects in your mind, and the facts re- 
preſented as they ought to be, will farniſh 
you with clear and diſtinct ideas on the 

* Damietta, ſays Abulfeda, o was a 
* town ſurrounded by walls, and ſituated 
"" 


% Oua doumiat canet medini meſacura ala el babr 
and meſaab cl Nil el charki. Deſcription of Egypt. 
Tou ſee, Sir, that I am always obliged to expreſs 

the ſound of the Arabic words in French characters. 
I ſhould have preferred giving the paſſages as they are 
written in the original, but you know that in France 
we have profeſſors of Arabic, and no preſs for it. We 
are even the only learned people in Europe without 
that advantage. Nothing remains of thoſe fine cha- 
raters caſt by order of Cardinal Richelieu, but the 
matrices. A foreign ſuperintendant would be ſufficicat, 
with theaid of the learned, to teach the uſe of them; and 
⁊91 24 we 
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5 at the mouth of the eaſtern branch of /p} 
i the Nile.” Let us content ourſelves. with 
this account of its fituation, and trace out 
the origin of this town. Stephen of By. 
zantium informs us that it was called 
Thamiatis under the government of the 
Greeks of the lower empire, but that it 
was then very inconſiderable. It increaſed 
in importance every day, in proportion as 
Pelufium, which was frequently plundered, 
Joſt its power, The total ruin of that 
ancient town occaſioned the commerce 
of the eaſtern parts of the Delta to be 
transferred to Damictta. It was, however, 
no longer a place of ſtrength, when, towards 
the year 238 of the Hegira, the emperors of 
Conſtantinople took poſſeſſion of it a ſecond 
time. The importance of a harbour fo 
we ſhould by degrees put ourſelves on a footing with 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Holland 


nun England, who all print Arabic. 


(p) The Arabian Geographer calls it the eaftern 
$ranch, becauſe Peluſa having been ſo often ſacked, and 
even totally deſtroyed by the Cruſaders, the canals 
which conveyed the water there, ceaſed to be fre- 
„ 


favourably 
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favourably ſituated, opened the eyes of the 
Caliphs. In the year 244 of the hegira, 
Elmetouakhel /g ſurrounded it with ſtrong 
walls. This obſtacle did not prevent the 
brave Roger, king of Sicily, from taking it 
from the Mahometans, in the year 550 of 
the hegira. He did not long enjoy his 
conqueſt. ' Salab Eddin, who about that 
period mounted the throne of Egypt, ex- 
pelled the Europeans from Damietta. Fif- 
teen years after, they returned to beſiege it, 
but this able Sultan baffled all their efforts. 
Notwithſtanding their land army was ſup- 
ported by a fleet of twelve hundred fail /r}, 


(4) Egypt ſaw ſome great works completed du- 
| ring the reign of this emperor, ſuch as the walls of 
Alexandria, thoſe of Damietta, the foundations of 
Achmoun, of Roſetta, of Cataiah, &c. Tuey were 


| executed by order of Ebu Toulon, one of the molt ce- 


lebrated Governors of this country. This grandee, 
burning with ambition, and the deſire of rendering 
himſelf independent, was de ſirous of naving ſome ſtrong- 
holds, under ſhelter of which h. might brave the power 
of the caliphs. No ſooner did ic find himſelt ſtrungly 
fortified, than he hoiſted the ſtandard of rebellion, and 
| being proclaimed King of Egypt, det ended it againſt 
all the forces of Aſia. 
(nr) Macrizi, hiſtory of the dynaſlics of Egypt. 
A. they 
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they were obliged to make a diſgraceful 
It was the fate of this place to be con- 
ſtantly beſieged. In the year 615 of the 
| hegira, under the reign of Eladel, the eru- 
faders attacked it with a very conſiderable 
force. They landed on the weſtern ſhore 
of the Nile, and their firſt care was to ſur- 
round their camp with a ditch and palliſa- 
do. The mouth of the river was defended 
by two towers, furniſhed with numerous 
ing from one fide to the other, hindered 
carried by ſtorm the tower on the ſame 
fide with their camp, broke the- chain, 
and opened the entrance of the river for 
their fleet. Nejm Eddin (2). the Sultans 
covered it with an army. To ſtop the 
enemies veſſels, he threw a bridge over the 


(s) This valiant prince was then very young. He 
ſeveral victories over the Syrian rebels, and died at 
Manſoura ſome time after the taking of Damictta by 
Saint Lewis. 


Nile. 
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Nile. The Franks overturned it, and the 
prince adopted the meaſure of choking up 
the mouth of the river, which he almoſt 
he ſunk there. After alternate and various 
ſucceſſes, many bloody battles, and a ſiege 
of ſeventeen months, the Chriſtian princes 
took Damĩetta by ſtorm, They did not 
| however long enjoy the fruit of ſo much 
blood ſpilt, and of an armament which had 
coſt immenſe ſums. Completely inveſted 
near the canal of Achmoun {7}, by the 
waters of the Nile, and by the Egyptian 
army, they purchaſed their lives and their 
liberty by the ſacrifice of their conquelt. 
- One-and-thirty years after this defeat, 
ſtriking a ſtroke. The brilliant valour of 
a king who threw himſelf into the waves, in 
complete armour, to march to the enemy, 
_ entrenched upon the banks, and the vigour 
with which he attacked them, ſtruck a pa- 
nic into their army. They took flight, and 
t) This canal is a quarter of a league to the north- 


ward of Manſoura. It is the ſame where Saint Lewis 


ſhamefully 
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ſhamefully abandoned a fortreſs filled with 
ſtores, and capable of a long reſiſtance. 
The Arabs ſoon recovered it, as I ſhall 
have reaſon to mention in the hiſtory of 
the deſcent of Saint Lewis; but tired of 
keeping a place which continually drew 
upon them the moſt warlike nations of 
Europe, they totally deſtroyed it, and re- 
built it further up in the country. Abul- 
fleda and all the oriental authors teſtify this 
fack. I ſhall lay before you the moſt im- 


« town was built at ſome diſtance, called 
« Menchie, which is become a conſiderable 
place. In our days (one hundred years af- 
K 
market - places, and public baths. The 
« ancient city was raſed to the ground in the 
« year 648 (x) of the hegira, The Caliph 
* Elmetouakkel, of the family of the Abaſ- 
« fides, built the walls. The misfortunes 
«it bad to the Mahometans, 


(e The other Arabian hiſtorians place this epocha 
—— farther back. 
« the 
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a the wars to which it had given riſe, drove 
« them to that extremity. It ſeemed in 
"= as if this fortreis invited in a 
iar manner, the armics of the 
ſh ==] its who alternately laid ſiege to 
G 
Macrixi ee A 30 
leave no doubt. I ſhall give the paſſage 
learned Mr. Cardonne; for when it is ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh a fact disfigured by the 
erroneous deſcriptions of a great many 
travellers, the demonſtration mult be per- 
ſect. 
Two years after the departure of St. 
Lewis, under the reign of Moaz, Eddin 
&« Hibeb, the Turcoman, the firſt ſultan 
« of the dynaſty of the Mamaluke Baha- 


(v) © Tom khorabet, oua bena men bel carb ba- 
ide teſmi elmenchis, Oua his medine zat aſouak, 
< oua hamamat. Oua khorabet doumiat fi ſene taman 
„ amarat Elmetouakhel el khalif el abaſſi. Can fabab 
tekhorabha mema caſſaat elmeſlemoun alaiha, men 
echchedde marat bad akhi, be caſd el frang aiaha be 


* gemouahom marat bad akhi.” Abulfada, deſcription 
v Egypt. 


« rites, 
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<< rites, it being reported that the French 
« threatened Egypt a ſecond time, a reſo. 
« Jution was taken to deſtroy Damietta. 
This place was raſed to the ground, 
« ſo that there remained no veſtige of it, 
<< except the great moſque F/. The ruin 
« of Damictta did not free the Egyptians 


(=) A large moſque is ſtill to be ſeen at the village 
of Efbs, on the eaſtern bank of the Nile, a ſhort league 
| from the ſea. I have made ten journeys to this place, 
che environs of which I have attentively examined. 
IL remarked there the foundation of the walls of the 
ancient Damietta, the arch of a brick vault, of an- 
tique conſtruction, which probably ſupported the end 
of the bridge thrown over the river before this town ; 
an old tower, half demoliſhed, on which are placed 
leave me no room to doubt of its ſituation. As to the 
diſtance of a league which there is at preſent from 
Elbe to the ſea, it is the diſtance gained by the Delta 
in the term of 600 years. This increaſe has obliged 
the Mamlouks to erect two ſmall forts beyond the vil- 
lage, to defend the entrance of the river. That which 
is on the left bank is already at half a league's diſtance 
In the land. The other, more modern, will ſoon un- 

dergo the fame fate; for the bank on which it is built 
projects three leagues into the ſea, and as it is almoſt 
on a level with the water, it will form a promontory 
in leſs than a century. 


« from 
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« from apprehenſion, and eleven years after, 
« the mouth of the Nile was choked up, 
* V to prevent the enemy's fleets from get- 
ting up the river. From that epocha 
<« jts entrance is prohibited to all veſſels, 
« which are now obliged to anchor in the 
1 road. 
| « The town of Damietta, at this day 
< ſubliſting, was built after the deſtruction 
« of the ancient one. It is fituated a lit- 
< tle above on the ſame fide.” —And in 
fact, Sir, it is only a league and a half 
diſtant from the village of Efb4, where the 
traces of the former are diſcoverable. The 
modern Damietta, firſt called Menchzis, as 
| Abulfeda tells us, has preſerved the memo- 
ry of its origin in a ſquare ſtill called by 
that name. Writers in general have con- 
founded theſe two towns, aſcribing to the 


00 nase ** 
terrible bar, which is called Bogaz, which is as dan- 
gerous as that of Roſetta, and is become impaſſublc, 
even for boats, for ſeveral months of the year. Ship- 
wrecks are frequent there. I have paſſed it ſour times, 
but not without running great riſks. 


0:2C 


/ 
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notes 2 at the bottom af the page will 
ſhew 


(=) Father Sicard ſays ; Lale Aﬀenzali commences at 
balf a league from Damietta, formerly called Thamiatic, 
Lettres edifiantes, p. 340. The Damietta he ſpeaks 
of is not Thamiatis ; it was the ancient one. , 

Pocock, after ſpeaking of the modern Damietta, 
adds: One ſees at the northern extremity of this town a 
urge round tower, of rough flones, and very well buils, 
e 
of the Eaſt, vol. firſt. The learned Foglithman can: 
that ſubliſting in our days. 
| Proſper Alpinus falls into a much greater error, by 
miſtaking Damietta for the ancient Peluſium. De- 

feription d Egypte, p. 38. Damietta is 22 leagues 

from the ruins of Pelufhum. 

Mr. cn the frac fact, The 
town of Damietta anſwers to that of the ancient Peluſum, 
which advanced half a league. Deſcription d'Egypte, 
p- 127- 

” ſine Shaw has copied the paſſage of Mr. Mail- 
Jet, and adopted the ſame error. Geographical obſer- 
vations on Syria and Egypt. af 

Mr. Nieburh alſo, who has given an excellent plan 
of Damictta, confounds it with that which was raſed 
ia the twelfth century, as may be ſcen by the follow- 
ing paſſage: 7 have uct diſcovered the ſmalleſt traces of 

ihe 
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der what great authorities 
Exel tio yon ery ant pry, 
It is time, Sir, 323 
not leſs agrecable than 2 
in a ſemicircle on the eaſtern bank wy 
e 
. The eye, placed at one « = 
extremities ities of the creſcent, takes in © 
whole extent. LEP 
$0,000 ſouls. Ie has ſeveral ſquares, 
moſt confiderable of which has retained 
the name of Afenchif. The bazars are 


the walls of Damiat; .es. 
eee, og agg 
northern bank within the town, there 1 

1 e vighge-.-o 
| A (in ee eee 
8 to it, on the weſtern ee 
eren 
fide is already demoliſhed. Journey into 


OO IN CO OE 
lukes for the defence of the new town. As they » 

have demoliſhed one, and employed f 
as 20 canis of eee 
at the mouth of the rivet. | 


filled 
I. B b 
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filled with merchants. Okals, or khans, 
as ſpacious as thoſe of Boulak, collecting 
under their porticos the ſtuffs of India, the 
filks of mount Lebanon, fal-ammoniac, 
and pyramids of rice, proclaim that it is a 
commercial town. The houſes, thoſe in 
particular which are on the banks of the 
river, are very lofty. They have in gene- 
ral handſome ſaloons built on the top of 
their terraces, which are cheerful belvi- 
deres, open to every wind, where the Turk, 
effeminately reclining on a ſopha, paſſes his 
life in ſmoking, in looking on the ſea, 
which bounds the horizon on one fide, on 
| the great lake that extends itſelf on the 
other, and on the Nile, which, running be- 
tween them, traverſes a rich country. Se- 
veral large moſques, adorned with lofty 
minarets, are diſperſed over the town. The 
| public baths, lined with marble, are diſtri- 
buted in the ſame manner as thoſe of Grand 
Cairo. The linen you are ſerved with is 
clean, and the water very pure. The heat 
mmm in tha, 6 for from in- 


even 9 improve it, if uſed with. oder 
tion. 
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tion. R 
is general in Egypt. The obſcrrations 
RO RP 

| from the uſe of them, compel me to 
as very falutary. 
. # continually 6 
led with a multitude of boats and ſmall 
veſſels. Thoſe called Scherm ferve to on- 
the merchandize on board the ſhips 
ths road, and to unload them ; the 
others carry on the coaſting trade. This 
town carries on a great trade with Syria, 
with Cyprus, and Marſeilles. The rice 
called Mezelaous, of the fineſt quality there 
i in Egypt, is cultivated in the neighbour- 
ing plains. The exports of it amount an- 
a to tout fix e The 
other articles of the produce of the coun- 
try, are linens,  ſal-ammoniac, corn, Ke. 
A ruinous policy for the country, prohibits 
the exportation of this laſt article ; but the 
lun is evaded, and it paſſes under the name 

of rice. 

The Chriſtians of Aleppo and Damaſcus, 
ſeuled in this town, have for ſeveral ages 
carried on its principal commerce. Turk- 
Bb 2 iſh 
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them from time to time, ſuffers them to 
become rich. The exportation of rice to 
foreign countries is prohibited, but by 
means of ſome douceurs to the cuſtom. 
load annually ſeveral ſhips with it. The 
Bega preventing them from entering the 
by the boats of the country. This incon- 
venience is the ſource of endleſs vexation 
and abuſes. The boat, which is loaded in 
is frequently not that which arrives at the 
ſhip; an inferior quality is ſubſtituted 
for it during the night. The Marſcilles 
captains, aware of theſe rogueries, with- 
out being able to prevent them, endeavour 
to play off trick againſt trick, ſo that this 
knavery. But the badneſs of the port is 
ſtill more detrimental to Damietta. The 
road where the veſſels lic being expoſed to 
every wind, the lighteſt gale obliges the 
| captains to cut their cables, and take ſhel- 
ter at Cyprus, or to ſtand off to ſea. It 


would 
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would be eaſy, by cutting a canal only of 
half a league, to open a paſſage for ſhips 
into the Nile, where there is deep water. 
This work, which might be executed at 
a noble harbour; but deſpotiſm, inſenſible 
to the intereſt of the people, is always ſur- 
rounded by deſtruction in its progreſs, and 
wants both the will and the power to cre- 
ate. By what fatality is it, that the moſt 
beautiful country on the globe is deſtined 
for a prey to a handful of robbers, for 
whom public utility is nothing, and who 
Jport with the lives of their fellow creatures? 
The tongue of land on which Damietta 
is ſituated, ſtraightened on one fide by the 
river, and on the other by the weſtern ex- 
tremity of lake Memzalé, is only from two 
to fix miles wide, from caſt to weſt. It 
is interſeQted by innumerable rivulets in 
every direction, which render it the moſt 
fertile ſpot in Egypt. The foil there pro- 
duces, communibus annis, 80 buſhels of rice 
for one. The other produce is in the ſame 
proportion. It is there that nature, laviſh- 
ing profuſcly her pomp and riches, preſents 
B b 3 flowers, 
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flowers, fruits, and harveſts at every ſeaſon 
of the year. Winter never deprives it of 
theſe advantages; its beauties are never 
impaired by ſummer. Deſtructive heats, 
as well as chilling colds, are equally un- 
meter varies only from nine to twenty-four 
degrees above the freezing point. {a} Da- 
mietta is indebted for this charming tem- 
perature to the immenſe quantity of wa- 
ter with which it is ſurrounded. At 
Grand Cairo the — 32s ens 


degrees higher. 
The verdure is no where fo freſh ; the 


fields of rice are lined with ſeveral kinds 
of reeds, ſome of which riſe to a great 
height. The reed calamus is there found 
in abundance, which is made uſe of for 
- writing by the orientals. Its lender ſtalk 
bears long narrow leaves, which hang 


| (4) I have purſued theſe obſervations for a whole 
year, but only in the day time. In the night the cold 
does not much increaſe, for froft, ice, and ſnow are 
not known at Damietta. 


gu” 
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with white flowers. I have there ſeen 
foreſts of papyrus, of which the ancient 
gular cane, nine feet high, and as thick as 
your thumb, is topped by a woolly tuft. 
Strabo, who calls it Biblus {b), gives an 
accurate deſcription of it. It is there alſo 
chat the Lotus, of which the Arabs have 
| preſerved the primitive name of Napher, 
cxalts its lofty ſtalk above the waters. 
Its large calix blows either of an azure 


- 0) = Tha commecrane Gnemmaats ts Lomer 
Egypt. I have ſeen it on the banks of lake Ma- 
* rzotis. It is a cane whoſe bare ſtalk riſes about 10 
<« feet high. It bears at the top a woolly tuft. The 
< Sublicans, who farm that branch of commerce, only 
< ſuffer it to grow in very few places, to enhance 
"os vatur, ant Gordy infare Go pubene inn,” 

Strabo, bib. 17. 
It is the avidity of theſe publicanc, it is their care 
in deſtroying it, that occafions the ſcarcity of papyrus 
in Egypt. I only met with it in the neighbourhood 
of Damietta, and of lake Afenzale. Travellers in gene- 
Egypt, have not made mention of it. Others leſs 
circumſpect, have denied its exiſtence, and have cir- 
n 


Bb 4 blue, 
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blue, or of a brilliant white, and it ap, 
pears with the majeſty of the king of the 
aquatic plants. The marſhes and the cas 
nals in the interior parts of the country, 
are filled with this ſuperb flower, which 
diffuſes a moſt agreeable odour. 


There are a great many villages around = 
Damictta, in moſt of which are manufac- 


tuces where the moſt beautiful linens of 
hizs-in geeniealer are made there, fringed 
them, but eſpecially on ceremonial viſits, 
when the flave preſents you with one to 
wipe your mouth with, after you have 
drank your ſherbet /c), or ate the ſweet- 
meats, which are carried round on a filver 


{c) Bherbet comes from the Arabic word charbi, 
which fignifes drink. It is the nectar of the orien- 
tals, It is compoſed of lemon-juice, ſugar, and wa- 
ter, in which are diſſolved perfumed cakes, made of 
excellent Damaſcus fruit, in which is uſually wfuſed 
ſome drops of roſe-water. It is a moſt agreeable li- 
quor. S$herþcx is only ſeryed up amongſt the great, 
or men in office, On ſeveral viſits 1 have paid to 
the governors of Damietta, it was offered me, and [ 
frank it with pleaſure, 


plats 
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plate to all the company. Theſe ſmall 
towns, generally ſurrounded with little 
woods, or trees promiſcnouſiy planted, 
form a whimſical and pictureſque aſſem - 
blage. By the fide of the fycamore and 

the melancholy tamarind, one ſees the ele- 
gant caſſia - tree, with its cluſters of yellow 
flowers, like thoſe of the cytiſus. The 
top of the date · tree, loaded with enormous 
bunches, riſes above the grove. The caſſia, 
with its ſweet-ſcented flower, grows under 


the ig · tree, with its ſugary fruit, throw a 
valt variety into theſe landſcapes. In walk- 
ing through theſe winding paths, ſhaded 
on one fide by theſe different trees, and 
| lined on the other by à curtain of reeds, 
impenetrable to the eye, I frequently found 
myſelf on. a ſudden on the banks of the 
great lake Mensa. Here the proſpect 


employed in fiſhing, or in ſpreading nets 
for the innumerable flocks of birds which 
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reſort there to ſeek abundant food, and a 

I am defirous, Sir, of painting nature to 
ä 
times in the environs of Damietta; but I 


feed how much the painter is inferior to 


his model. Figure to yourſelf all the ad- 
the freſhneſs of the moſt perſect verdure, 
all the perfumes of the orange-flower, the 
tranſcendent voluptuouſneſs of a ſoft, ſweet, 
and balfamic air, the delightful ſpectacle 
of the moſt beautiful ſky, and you will 
have an imperfe& idea of this tongue of 
land between eats 
of the Nile. 

At a mile from this town, to the fouth- 
weſt, is a grove of orange-trees, which 
ſerves as a walk for the inhabitants. The 
walks in it are formed in a ſtraight line. 
It is the only one where art has added any 
graces to nature, for every where elſe the 
trees are planted without any order. I 
uſed to go thither almoſt every day, parti- 
cularly in the months of February, March, 
and April, when the orange-trees are in 
*. flower. 
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flower. I cannot expreſs to you the charms 
one experiences in reſpiring the cool air, 
lated by the ſciflars, riſe above 30 feet 
thick foliage intercepted all the rays of the 
bough up to the very top. Each orange-tree 
formed a diſtinct bouquet, where the leaves 
the tufts of flowers. The whole together 
compoſed the moſt delightful canopy under 
which a mortal can repoſe. A little rivulet 
ran along cach row, and a baſon was opened 
twice a day, to water them. When one 
walked there at noon, one was intoxicated 
with pleaſure. It was there, above all, 
that I experienced what a delicious enjoy- 
ment the ſenſe of ſmelling is capable of 
procuring. It was there that I diſcovered, 
that in warm climates, odours, ſo far from 
injuring, are not only ſalutary, but become 
neceſſary to the health. 

At io end of this will is a cone hd 
with papyrus. At the left, on entering, is 
the 


To ſupply the ( 
mily, he was daily obliged to ſell a part of 
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Libour. The inviſible hand of Providence 
guided his footſteps, as the angel formerly 
conducted the young Tobias. Whilft he 
from Damietta, he heard tell of the ſuc- 
ceſſes of Mourat Bey {d}, who, after van- 
quiſhing his enemies, had entered Grand 
Cairo in triumph. They painted che five, 
the character, the origin of this wartior. 
They related the manner in which he h 
ariſen from the ſtate of flavery to his pre- 
man immediately knew him to be one of 
| his ſons, carried off from him at eleven 
years old. A ray of hope revived in his 
breaſt. He loſt no time in conveying to 


(4) Mourat Bey and Ibrahim Bey have been for the 
laſt ſeven years the two moſt powerful princes of 
Egypt. Ambition, which is their ruling paſſion, has 
diſunited them. They have been at war with each 
other. The equality of their forces again made 
them friends. At preſent, Mowrat Bey, prevailing 
over his colleague, has obliged him to fly into Upper 
Egypt. The former reigns at Grand Cairo at this 
day. I ſhall give their characters, and the principal 
tranſactions reſpecting them which have happend 
under my eyes, in the ſequel of theſe letters. 


his 


: Il 
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wen wo the pt ee, 
COT nr 
77 
fathers to embrace Mahometiſ, and 
fawkimſclf encircled with all the ſplendor 
of the moſt brilliant fortune, is it likely 
that he will acknowledge him ? This idea 
hand, the deſire of reſcuing his family 4 
the horrors of famine, the hopes of recover 
ing a Child, whoſe loſs be had long bewail- 
him to continue his journey. 3 
e 
Mourat Bey. He preſents himſelf to 


to him. He urges, 
2 —.— b 


obtain dies het he ſought for ; 


— 
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great. age, that age ſo reſpected in the Eaſt, 
pleaded in his favour. One of his officers 
informed Mowrat Bey, that a wretched old 
man deſired to ſpeak to him. Let him 
« enter,” ſays he. The peaſant advances 
which covered the hall of the divan, and 
approaches the Bey, who was repoſing on 
The various feelings which oppreſſed his 
mind, deprived him of utterance. Recol- 
lecting at length the child that had been 
ſtolen from him, and the voice of nature 
getting the better of his fears, he throws 
he cries out: You are my child.” The 
Bey raiſes him up, endeavours to recollect 
him, and on a further explanation finding 
him to be his father, he ſeats him by his 
man painted to him the deplorable ſituation 
in which he had left his mother and his 
brethren. The prince propoſed to him to 
ſend for them to Egypt, and to make them 
partake of his riches and his power, pro- 

vided 


ther remained inflexible, and that the dif- 
| treſs his family was in demanded imme- 
diate ſaccour, ordered him a large ſam of 
money, and ſent him back into Syria with 
a ſmall veſſel laden with corn. The happy 
countryman returned as ſoon as poſſible to 
the plains of Damaſcus. His arrival ba- 
dwelling, and reftored joy, comfort, and 
You ſee, Sir, that this fact bears ſome 
reſemblance to the hiſtory of Joſeph, which 
. would poflibly have been even more ſtriking, 
mW the knowledge of all the 
1 have the honour to be, kr. 


LET- 
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» Sm > WH A 
An inquiry concerning ancient Peluſium; un- 
known to modern travellers; its fituation, 
and the epoch of its decline. An account 
of Farama, a place at a little diſtance, 
and where the Arabians place a monu- 
ment, which ſeems to be that of Pompey 
| the Great. Deſcription of the great lake 
of Tanis, now called Menzalt ; with the 
Mundt and towns which were anciently 
built at this place. Obſervations on the 
fiſhing of this lake, its mouths in the Medi- 
terranean, and the innumerable birds which 
aſſemble there, eſpecially in the winter. 


To Mr. L. M, 
PELUSIUM, as I have already ſaid, 
Sir, was placed at the caſtern extremity 

of lake Menzale. Its name, which fignifies 
mud {e), proves its ſituation to be in the 
(ie) we fignifies mud; the Arabs have carried 
Vor. I. - Cc 


midſt 
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midft of marſhes. According to Strabo /, 
it was only two miles from the ſea. The 


the other ancient cities of Egypt, is loſt in 
the obſcurity of time. It flouriſhed long 
before Herodotus. As it commanded the 
entrance of the country on the fide of Afia, 
the Pharaohs rendered it a confiderable for- 
treſs : one of them raiſed a rampart of thir- 
ty leagues in length from the walls of this 
town to Heliopolis ; but we find from the 
hiſtory of nations that the long wall of 
China, thoſe which the weakneſs of the 
Greek emperors led them to build round 
Conſtantinople, and many others, built at 
an immenſe expence, were but feeble bar- 
riers againſt a warlike people; theſe ex- 
amples have taught us that a ſtate, to be 
in ſecurity againſt a foreign yoke, muſt 
form warriors within itſelf, and that men 
muſt be oppoſed to men. 

This rampart which covered Pclufium | 


did not ſtop Cambyſes, who attacked it 
with a formidable emmy. The feeble cha- 


V Strabo, lib. I7s 


period of its foundation, as well as that of | 
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racer of the ſon of Amaſis, unable to pre- 
vent the deſertion of two hundred thouſand 


Egyptians, who went to found a colony 
22 


rtion of one part of the Egyptian militia, 
and the ruin of the other, is the true epoch 
of the ſubjugation of that rich country. 
Since that period, it has paſſed under the 
yoke of the Perſians, the Macedonians, 
the Romans, the Greeks, the Arabs, and 
the Turks. A continued flavery of more 
than two thouſand years ſeems to ſecure 
them an eternal bondage. 
Herodotus, who viſited Pelufium ſome 
| lates an anecdote, which I cannot omit : 
_ © I farveyed Cg). fays he, © the plain 
«++ where the two armies had fought ; it 
* was covered with human bones, colleQ-.. 


(e) Herodotus, Thalia, lib. 3. 
- = —_ ed 
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« ed in heaps. Thoſe of the Perſians 
« were on one fide, thoſe of the Egyp- 
« tians on the other, the inhabitants. of 
*« the country having taken care to ſeparate 
<« them after the battle. They made me 
« take notice of a fact, which would have 
appeared very aſtoniſhing to me, without 
« their explanation of it. The ſkulls of 
<« the Perſians, which were flight and fra- 
* pile, broke on being lightly ſtruck with 
« a ſtone; thoſe of the Egyptians, thicker 
« and more compact, reſiſted the blows of 
« flint. This difference of ſolidity they 
< attributed to the cuſtom the Perſians have 
* of covering their heads from their in- 
« fancy with the tiara, and to the Egyp- 
tian cuſtom of leaving the heads of their 
children bare and ſhaved, expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun. This explanation ap- 
peared ſatisfactory to me. 

The ſame cuſtoms ſtill ſubſiſt in Egypt 
in our days; I have ſeen in all my travels 
the children of the common people, whe- 
ther running about the plains, or collected 
round the villages, or ſwimming in the 
river, always with their heads bare and 
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Haved. When one reflects on the hard- 
neſs the ſkull muſt acquire from being 
continually expoſed to- the action of a 


burning ſun, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed 


at the remark of Herodotus. 

Peluſium, after paſſing under the do- 
minion of Perfia, was taken by Alex- 
ander. The brave Antony, general of 


ſucceflors, and Rome reſtored it to Pto- 
lemy Auletes. Pompey, whoſe credit 
had eſtabliſhed this young prince on the 
throne of Egypt, after the fatal battle of 
Pharſalia, took refuge at Pelufium ; he 
landed at the entrance of the harbour, and 
on quitting his wife Cornelia, and his 
fon, he repeated the two following verſes 
of Sophocles : ** The free man who ſecks 
an aſylum at the court of a king, will 
* meet with ſlavery and chains.” He 
| there found death. Scarcely had he 
landed on the ſhore, when Theodore, the 
rhetorician, of the Ifle of Chio, Septimius 
the courtier, and Achillas the eunuch, who 


commanded his troops, wiſhing for a vic- 


tim to preſent to his conqueror, ſtabbed 
| Cc 3 him 


cavalry under Gabinius, took it from his 


4 
5 
d 
| 
3 
z 
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during the wars of the Romans, the 
Greeks, and the Arabs. But in ſpite of 
e many diſaſters, ſhe preſerved to the 
time of the Cruſades, her riches and her 

commerce. 
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commerce. The Chriſtian princes having 
taken it by ſtorm. lacked it. It never 
habitants went to Demians, as I have 
mentioned in the preceding letter. 

Furama, founded by the Arabs, a little 
to the caſtward of Peluſium, took place of 
it. This town did not long ſubüſt, for 
it was deſtroyed in the thirteenth century. 
Abulfeda 7%, who quotes Ebn Hauka!, 


fays, that the tomb of Galen was to be 


ſeen there. This is a miſtake; that cele- 
brated phyſician was buried at Pergamos, 
his native country (i). The mauſoleum 


the Arabian hiſtorian ſpeaks of, muſt be 


that of Pompey, which Pliny places at 


150 Deſcription of Egypt. 
(i) Galen, after ſtudying medicine at the ſchool of 
Alexandria, went to Rome at the age of 34. His 
knowledge and his talents ſoon made him be diſtin- 


guiſhed there. Marcus Aurelius, a correct judge of 


merit, made choice of him for his phyſician, and he 
held the ſame poſt under two of his ſucceſſors. Tired 
with living at court, Galen retired to Pergamos, his 


country, where he paſſed the remainder of his life in 


"6s ſome 


ere „ 0 a 
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ſome diſtance from Mount Caſius /&). 
Abulfeda adds, on the credit of Ebrx Said, 
that the iſthmus of Suez is only twenty- 
three leagues broad at this place, and that 
Amrou intended cutting it, to make a com- 
munication between the two ſeas. Omar, 
who had no marine, and who was 
afraid of giving the Grecian veſſels an en- 
trance into the heart of his dominions, 
prevented the execution of this project. 
It is probable, that he who had conquered 
Egypt, and who had made a canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, would alſo have 
completed this noble enterprize. 
Quitting the Peliſiac branch, and tra- 
velling towards the weſt, along the ſea- 
coaſt, one falls in with the Tanitic mouth 
of the river. It derives this name from 
Tanis. This conſiderable town, built in an 
iſland of the lake, and the capital of a tribe, 
ſtill flouriſhed under the reign of Auguſ- 


(4) Pliny the Naturalift, lib. 5. ch. 12. The ruins 
of Farama are in the neighbourhood of Mount Caſius. 


It appears that the tomb deſcribed by Ebn Haukal, is | 
that of Pompey. 


tus. 
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ws (J). Abulfeda informs us, that it 
did not exiſt in his time, and that the 
iſle was uncultivated and defart (. 
During my reſidence at Damietta, ſeve- 
ral fiſhermen aſſured me they had ſeen in 
one of the iſlands bf Menzale, marbles, 
columns, and the ruins of large buildings. 
I had formed the project of going to viſit 
them; but the conſiderable expences the 
voyage would have coſt me, to purchaſe 
the governor's permiſſion, to procure one 
of his officers, and ſome janiſſaries to ac- 
company me, obliged me to lay afide the 
thoughts of it. I anxiouſly wiſh that fome 
curious perſon, either richer than myſelf, 
or ſeconded by government, may ſurvey 
| this great lake, found the depth of its out- 
lets, deſcribe the precious morſels of anti- 
quity it may contain, and in ſhort, do what 
not one of our modern travel ers has ven- 
tured to undertake, and which my mode- 
rate fortune alone prevented me from car- 
rying into execution. After the Tanitic 
comes, the Mendefian mouth, which takes 


050 Strabo, lib. 17. | 
mm) Abulfeda, Deſcription of Egypt. 


its 
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its name from the ancient city of Men- 
des (n), famous for its temple, and the 
indecency of the worſhip paid there to the 
count of its origin o: Hercules prayed 
Jupiter with ardour to ſhew himſelf to 
„ him. The God, deaf to his prayer, re- 
< fuſed him that favour. Overcome at 
length by his intreatics, he conſented, 
< on condition that it ſhould be in the 
„ ſhape of a ram. He covered him- 
« ſelf with the ſkin of that animal, and 


* memory of this event, the Egyptians 
<< repreſent Jupiter with a ram's head. 
When the ſacred animal dies, the Men 
aA province ſolemnizes his death by 
<« a general mourning.” 
Decency prevents me from givipg the 
reſt of this paſſage. They who are cu- 
rious to be better informed of the point of 
madneſs to which fanaticiſm will tranſport 
an ignorant and ſuperſtitious — 


may conſult the original. 
( This Egyptian word ſignifies Rom. Herodetes 


| The 


e Herodotus, lib. 2. Euterpe. 


3 To preſerve the 
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The traveller, who may be defirous of 
finding the ruins of Mendes, if he conſults 
Herodotus and Strabo, muſt look for it at 


on the fide of Mun 


| Before one arrives at the Pharnitic 
branch, I have marked a new one on the 
map, which no geographer has taken no- 
tice of. I obſerved it in a voyage I made 
in that quarter, during the ſwelling of the 
Nile. It is about 50 feet wide. The 
current in it was very rapid, but I do not 
know whether it is very deep, or is filled 
the whole year. It is a natural outlet which 
Eves into the fea. It would be cafy to 
to open a paſſage for veſſels into its bed. 
The Phatnitic, at preſent the Damizres 
branch, is a league further on. The Delta 
advanced point of it. The branch of Ro- 
ſetta, formerly that of Balbitine, termi- 
nates it. It extended formeriy as far as 

the 
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Theſe, Sir, = tata 
Nile, ſo celebrated by the poets /p }. They 
were all formerly navigable. "Thoſe of 
Roſetta and of Damietta have alone pre- 
ſerved that advantage. Some of them 
might indeed be opened; but in the preſent 


ſeems more diſpoſed to ſhut her ports to 
ſtrangers, than to open new ones. 
It now remains for me to give you ſome 
whoſe borders you have been. travelling. 
Strabo 9%. and the Arabian authors call 
it Tarr, on account of the town of that 
name. At preſent it is called Menzal*. Its 
water is freſh during the inundation, and 
becomes ſalt as the river returns into its 
marked in the time of the Caliphs. The | 
(2) Ee ſeptem gemini turbant trepida eis Nil 
 Pirgil 
* . flumina Nili. 


Ovid. 
(9) Strabo, li, I. 


geographer 
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gapher of Nubia ſpeaks of it as fol- 
lows Cr: © The Nile overflowing: its 
banks at the ſummer ſolſtice, the ca- 
nals which diſcharge themſelves into 
1 « Lake Tam, render its waters freſh. The 
« ſea in its turn flows into it, and makes 
« them ſalt. In this lake are iſlands with 


| « buildings in them like towns, ſuch as 


« Nabli, Touna, Samnas, and Haſſan-El« 


« in boats. It would be important to 


veller has ſeen, and where manuſcripts 
and precious monuments may poſſibly be 
| About 1200 boats, cach of which pays 

forty livres annually to the Pacha's renter, 
we continually employed in fiſhing on the 
lake. Amongſt the various ſorts of fiſh 


{r) Oua behire Taxis aza amed el Nil fi el ſeif 
zab maouha. Oua aza gezar fi elchetẽ ila aouan, el 
babr rhaleb, fe maleh maouha. Oua fiha meden 
metl elgezair tatheif elbehire, oua hie Nabli, oua Tou- 

u, oua Samnaa, oua Haſſan el ma; oua tarik ila 
ouahada menha ella belſafen. 
ſection 3. 


Geographer of Nubia, 


it 
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ing full of reeds, i 
ther in abundance, and multiply with- 
out end. Two thouſand perſons are 


(s) Boutargue is made of the roes of the mullet, 
ſalted, and dried in the ſun. It is a diſh well known 
to the French ſeamen of Provence. 


thouſands 
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thouſands 'of birds conſtantly feed upon 
them without producing any ſenſible di- 
minution. Nature has given Egypt ſo 
favourable a fituation, that the earth and 
ductive. This charming country has for 
_—__—_ OG 


neſs of his plumage, that he is a ſuperb 
I have pointed out to you, Sir, the prin- 
cipal ſpecies of the birds found on Lake 


Menzalf ; but it is impoſſible for me to 
deſcribe to you, the varicty of their co- 
lours, the diverſity of their cries, and the 
as 


far 


prodigious multitude there is of them, 
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far as the ſight extends, the waters are 


covered with them. At every inſtant one 


ſees innumerable flocks of them, deſcribing 
vaſt circuits in the air, then gradually de- 
ſending, and lighting on the water; 
others flying from the approach of the 
fiſhermen, riſe by thouſands, to go in 
fearch of that ſolitude they are fond of. 
| Some are ſwimming in flocks, attended by 
| their numerous families; others are on 


they have been catching, 
liquid plain, furrowed by the lighteſt 
breeze ; the iſlands, whoſe ſummits, gilded 
by the ſun, ſhew themſelves at a diſtance ; 


the banks ſhaded with trees, lined with 


villages, and clad in an eternal verdure ; 
all theſe objects preſent a charming ſpec- 
tacle, which I have enjoyed a hundred 
times, and always with the greateſt plea- 
_— 
I have the honour to be, Kc. 
Vor. I. D d LE T- 


the wing, bearing in their beaks the prey 
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LETTER WV. 
Expedition of Saint Lewis in Egypt, extract. 
with bis route delineated in 4 chart. A 
narratrve of bit deſcent near the Gif of 
Sultan of Egypt ; the taking of Damietta; 
the march of bis army along the great 
| branch of the Nile, to the canal of Man- 
ſaure; the attempts which they made to 
Haſs it; the dangerous paſſage of this canal. 
The victory and the defeat which follow- 
ed. The death of Count . Artois. The 
capture of St. Louis and bis whole army; 
the maſſacre of Touran Check, ſovereign 
of Egypt; the ranſom of the French mo- 
arch, and bis departure for S. Neun 
Acre, with the ebereiier gn. 
as delineated by the Infidels. 


To Mr. L. M. 


5 a Damietta 
I NOW ſend you, Sir, Saint Lewis's ex- 


pedition into Egypt, extracted from 
2 
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Fd by my upon che ot | 
NL kl abs © hate of 
Cyprus with the greateſt part of his troops. 
The remainder of the army was to join 
him at the general rendezvous before Da- 
mietta. The day after Whitſunday, he 
ſet fail from the point of Limago, accom- 
panied by eighteen hundred ' veſſels great 
and ſmall. The Mediterranean had not 
beheld a more formidable ſquadron from 
the days of the Perſians. The fea was 
covered with veſſels to a vaſt extent. 
During the voyage, the Prince of the Mo- 


mea and the Dake of Burgundy joined the 

| royal fleet, which, after a paſſage of four 
days, anchored in the road of Damictta. - 

Nejm Eddin, of the family of the Ajou- 
bites, at that time governed Syriaand Egypt. 
Frequent wars carried on for many years. 
the inhabitants of Damaſcus, had taught 
him the art of war. Several victorĩes gain - 
all over their different enemies, ſtrengthen- 


ed at once his power, and eſtabliſhed his 


authority over his ſoldiers. — 
0D d 2 


A 
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ſword, without flackening the reins of 


government. Whilſt he was occupied 
with the plan of a campaign, he could dic- 
tate his orders to his miniſters, for the in- 
ternal management of his kingdom, and 
anſwered himſelf all the memorials that 
were preſented to him. Such, according 
to Abulfeda, was the king St. Lewis had 
to contend with. On the arrival of the 
French in the iſle of Cyprus, he had 
quitted __ „ 
an he had added new 
fortifications to that important place. A- 
ter providing it with a numerous garriſon, 

proper to ſupport 2 long fiege, he wa 
_ conveyed to Achmoun Tunit, to obſerve 
the motions of the enemy. Notwith- 
ſtanding he was dangerouſly ill, he neg- 
| lefted nothing which might contribute to 
baffle their defigns. He ſent Facr Eddir 
with a conſiderable body of cavalry to op- 
poſe the landing of the French. This 
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general was poſted near the Giza r of 
Damietta, between the weſtern bank of 
the Nile and the ſea, fo as to have it 
eaſily in his power to prevent the diſem- 
. 


From the flect, the Egyptian army was 


ſeen drawn out in good order, at twohun- 
dred paces from the beach. Their unfolded 


colours were flying in the wind; their glit- 
tering armour reflected the rays of the ſun. 


A confuſed noiſe of drums and trumpets 
was heard. This warlike train had a 
commanding appearance, and ftruck terror 
into the troops on board the fleet. The 
king called together his barons, to conſult 
them on the meaſure to be purſued ; they 


adviſed him to wait for the remainder of 
his troops before he attempted a deſcent, 


in face of an enemy well intrenched. St. 


(t) Giz#, as I have already ſaid, means angle, er- 
tremity. It was the moſt diſtant ſuburb of Damietta, 
ſituated on the other fide of the Nile. An elevation 
of ſtones and ruins ſtill point out its fite. It is oppolite 
to the little village of E. The bridge before Da- 
mietta began at that place. I have carefully obſerved 
1 22 
marked them on the map. 


Dd; Looks: 
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Lewis rejeQed this puſillanimous coumſel, 
repreſenting to them that the road Cu of 
Damietta being expoſed to every wind, 
ſhould a ftorm ariſe, the fleet would. cer- 
tainly be diſperſed, or driven upon the 
coaſt. He ordered every thing to be pre- 
pared, therefore, for the deſcent the next 
tack the Egyptians, if they did not refuſe 
battle. ae” 

On Friday, the 4th of June, 1249, the 
French army, getting into their boats, 
they landed the enemy's cavalry poured 
down upon them ; but the ſoldiers fixed 
their bucklers in the fand, and preſenting 
their ſpears, formed an impenetrable wall 
of points. This intrepid countenance 
checked the impetuoſity of the Mahome- 
tans. They contented themſclves with 
parading round the batallions, and throw- 


ea) The French fleet could not enter the Nile, the 
adopted the moſt prudent, as well as the boldeſt mea- 
ſure, 


| ing 


armpits in the water. The French, encou- 
raged by his preſence, felt on the Egyp- 
tians, and fought a bloody battle, in which 
they had all the honour. Two Emirs re- 
and ſo bold a deſcent, frightened Facr 
Eddin. He paſſed at night the bridge of 
Damietta, and made a precipitate retreat. 
At fight of this, a panic ſcized the garriſon. 
They ſhamefully abandoned the rainpart of 
der cover of the darkneſs. The French 
entered it the next morning without re- 
fiſtznce. In this manner was a city taken 
in one day, which one-and-thirty years be- 
fore had ſuſtained a ſiege of ſixteen months. 

On Sunday the French colours were 
diſplayed on the towers of Damietta. Great 
ſtores of ammunition was found there, 
and a vaſt quantity of arms. The victors 
Dd 4 fortunate 
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fortunate . deliberated whether 
they ſhould not immediately purſue their 
march to Grand Cairo. And this certain- 
ly was the wiſeſt meaſure. The waters 
of the Nile, then very low, would have pre- 
ſcented fewer obſtacles; but Saint Lewis 
wiſhed to delay his departure till the arrival 
of the Count of Poitiers, his brother, who 
was leading the arrĩere ban of France. It 
1671. wo. or him at 
Damietta. 
The capture of this important port ſpread 
a general conſternation through Grand Cai- 
ro; the inhabitants thought they already 
ſaw the enemy at their gates. The Sul- 
tan's illneſs ſtill added to their fears. The 
fled towards Upper Egypt, whilſt others, 
more brave, animated by the love of their 
country, came to increaſe the army of 
Nejm Eddin. This unforeſeen reverſe of 
fortune did not diſhearten a prince accuſ- 
tomed to the events of war. He ſtruck 
off the heads of fifty of his principal ofi- 
cers, who had ſo baſely abandoned their 
poſts, He did not venture to inflict the 
puniſhment 


own rr. 
of death on Facr Eddin, for 
— —— 


9 much eſtecmed. 


————— 
endeavoured to put it in a ſtate of defence. 
His whole army worked for this purpoſe. 
Having pitched his camp between the ca- 
nal of Achmoun and that town, he reſolved 
to wait for the enemy in that advantageous 
river; he even ſent ſome ſquadrons of light 
cavalry to haraſs the French camp. 

for the Count of Poitiers. The Egyptians 
availed themſelves of it to fortify them- 
ſelves, and to collect all their forces. They 


had frequent ſkirmiſhes in the neighbour- 
hood of the French camp. The Arabs 
uſed to enter it in the night, make pri- 
ſoners, and kill thoſe whom they could 


the head of the Seignior of Courcenay, af- 
ter killing the centinel who was placed at 
the entrance of his tent. The king made 


not carry off. It was thus they cut off | 
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Ree 
and placed archers on foot arornd it, who 

" The favourable feafon for marching inks 
Upper Egypt was flipping away, and the 
time approaching when the Nile, ſwelling 
every day, fills the canals which interſe& 
the plain, and renders the progreſs of an army 
very difficult in the face ofthe enemy, who 
can impede it at every ſtep. To acce- 
lerate the arrival of the Count of Poitiers, 
| the legate, according to the cuſtom of the 
times, ordered proceſſions for three ſuc- 
ceſive Saturdays, from Damietta to the 
We Ne 
— grines fortocacly arrive; 
_ camp. As ſoon as he was landed, Saint 
Lewis aſſembled his barons, to concert 
meaſures. They were divided in opinion. 
The nobles in general, and count Peter of 
Britany, were for immediately marching 
to lay ſiege to Alexandria, one of the keys 
of Egypt. They repreſented that that 
town had an excellent harbour, where the 
| fleet 
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fleet might ride in ſaſety all the winter, 
and that the army employed in the con- 
queſt of the country, would by that means 
neceflary fuccour ; they added, that ſhips 
neither being able to enter the Nile, nor 
remain in the road, the French ran the 


but the Comte d'Artois was of a different 
opinion. He ſaid, that when you wiſh to 


kill che ſerpent, you muſt cruſh his head, and 
of Egypt. Saint Lewis tejected the coun- 
ſel of his barons, to purſue that of his bro- 
ther. He did not reflect on the difficul- 
| tics he ſhould have to meet with; and the 
departure was reſolved on. 

Nejm Eddin died on the 22d of November. 
He was carried off in the flower of his age 
by an abſceſs in his hangs. The Sultana 
Chegeret Eddour, whoſe underſtanding rai- 
kd her above her ſex, was not diſpirited 
by this misfortune, and applied herſelf. to 
Ge means of ſaving the ſtate. Having 

lent - 
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ſent for Facr Eddin, generaliflimo of the 
troops, and the eunuch Dgema! Eddin, who 
was poſſeſſed of great authority, ſhe en- 
treated them to aid her in ſupporting the 
weight of the crown, and in keeping the 
death of the Sultan ſecret until the arrival 
of his ſon Touran Chab, who was in the 
——— un were dilpatched to 
4 f he had been loing, and orders 
This policy prevented the troops from 
of Nets Edie from the enemy, — 
them from profiting by a circumſtance fo 
favourable to their deſigns. 
The French army (e) quirted the plain 


6% The ien Maceizi, who almo# always agree 
with Joinville, fixes, as he does, the departure of the 
French to the month of December, but he attributes 
ũt to the news of the Sultan's death. Now it is cer- 

tain that the French were not apprized of it until they 
were encamped near Manſoura, and that the arrival of 
the Count of Poitiers was the real cauſe of that bold 
and dangerous march in the time of the inundation. 


| Thus it is that hiſtorians in reporting real facts, fre- 


of | 
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of Damietta at the beginning of Advent, 
and encamped the 7th of December at 
Fareſcour, where it kept its ſtation, to ſhut 
up a canal, which, leaving the river, throws 
itſelf into Lake Menzal/. This was eaſi- 
ly effected. by forming a dyke at its en- 
trance. Facr Eddin ſent coo horſemen 
well mounted, to diſpute the paſſage of 
the river with the French. They poſted 
themſelves on the oppoſite bank. Not- 
ſhewed, the Knights Templars paſſed the 
firſt, and the king having forbid them to 
march againſt the enemy, they only thought 
R hu rnget r 
taking it for the effect of fear. They made 
a furious attack on the Templars, and over- 
threw one of theſe brave warriors, at the 
feet of Brother Renaut de Bichiers, their 
marſhal. The fight of this inflamed his 
indignation, inſomuch, that, no longer 
able to moderate his courage, he cried 
out: © By God, let us fall wpon them. 
* 1 can bear it ng longer.” The whole 
corps move in an inſtant, and ruſh on the 
Egyptians, 
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Egyptians, who were unable to ſuſtain the 
of the cavalry remained on the field of 
the river, where they periſhed. Unforty- 
hately, this very ſucceſs encouraged diſo- | 
bedience, and was the cauſe of all the ſub- 
ſequent diſgraces of the French. — 
The army encamped the ſame day at 
Scherimſah, à village not far off, without 
being troubled by the enemy. It conti- 
nued to make very ſhort days journeys, as 
it was perpetually obliged to fill up arms 
of the river, or large rivulets. It encamp- 
ed at length at Baramoun, and it was not 
until the 19th of December that it appear- 
| ed before Manſoura. The canal of Ach- 
French army. It was neceſſary to pals it 
to attack the enemy, who was intrenched 
on the oppolite ſide y, and to become 
maſters of that importaat place. 


A fleet 


; (3) In the map annexcd to the beautiful edition of 
Joinville, printed at the Louvre, by order of the king, 
| This 
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in general are very ſteep. It was impoſ- 
| fible for the army to fwim | 


vered galleries, at the head of the cauſe- 


mouth of the canal, as at Fereſcoxr, it was 


This unlucky poſition, as contrary to the truth as it 
is to the underſtand 
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the work of many weeks. This ill ſucceſs = 
did not diminiſh the patience of the engi. 
neers, and they perſevered in executing 
the plan they had propoſed. Whilſt they 
were labouring with zeal, Facr Eddin landed 
privately ſome troops at Scherimſab. They 
made an unforeſeen attack on the camp, 
and occaſioned ſome confuſion. Joinville, 
who with the Templars, guarded it on 
the fide of Damictta, armed himſelf im- 
mediately, macched againſt the enemy, and 
Lewis to draw a ditch from the canal of 
Achmoun to the Nile, and this precaution 
ſecured the camp from any future ſur- 
The labour at the dyke was continued 
to no purpoſe. The enemy, emboldened, 
came a ſecond time to attack the French 
in their camp. The count of Anjou had 
were again repulſed with loſs. They then, 
fell upon the fide defended by the count of 
Poitiers; but the vigorous refiſtance they 
met with obliged them to retire. Theſe 


Ken 
perſon who ventured to ſiray out of it. 


forth, and ſet fire to the towers and galle- 
ries,” in ſpite of every effort to prevent it. 
Joinville, who was one night an guard at 
the head of the dyke, gives us 4 terrible 
_  ———— This fire,” 
fays be, that they launched at us, was 
* as large as a barred, and had a long 
* flaming tail. It made a noiſc like thun- 
* peared like a flying dragon. The light 

« it diffuſed was ſo great, that one could 
*« fre throughout the whole camp, as if 
it was broad day.” This dreadful fire - 
work conſumed every ſubſtance it fell on, 
without its being poſſible to extinguiſh it. 
The burning of the towers and galleries 
| However, did not make them abandon an 
could be found in the boats was taken, and 
Vor. I. Re employed 
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— ant 
valour of the. French ſave them from this 
ſhould return to Damietta, the Conſtable 
Hymbert de Beaujeu came to inform. the 
king that a Bedouin {z/) had promiiſedito 
diſcover a ford to him; on condition of re- 
— I IO The- prince 
it was determined ts the duke of Bur- 


On the Sth of February, ada 
8 conducted by the 
Bedouin, collected at the ford, which was 
two leagues: from the Nile, at break of 
day. 2 — W The 


* 
er. It is che name a- 
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water was deep Cad, and the (horſes ſwam 
towards the middle of the canal. Having 

whom was John of Orleans, were drowned 
hundred Arabs who came to defend it were 
ſoon diſperſed. St. Lewis had given orders 
that the Templars ſhould match at the 
heid of his army, und that the Comte d Ar- 
tois; ſhould ſupport them with the corps 
he commanded'; but on ſeeing the enemy 
ys he. could not moderate his andour, and 
raſhed- upon them. The grand · maſtet of 
the ſirſt. He conjured: the prince not to 
diſhonour 3 poſt 
entraſted to his. valour. The Comte 
—— — wiſe remonſtrance 


| RRR 
Nile ws then at the bigbed, which is extraprdinary ; 
for in that ſeaſon its waters are very low. The Ara- 
bian hiſtory, tis true, furniſhes us with ſome ſuch in- 
ances, m wut af 
month of two. * v3. var | 


Ee 2 withon 


r —— 
Fourcabt du Merle, a brave eſquire, who 
deaf; and not hearirig what had been faid 
to the Prince, continacd to advance, cry. 
ing 1 8 


dans in the bath, had ſcarce time to put on 
| his clothes. He leaped on horſeback with- 
out ſaddle or bridle, and collecting fome 
of his Haves, tried to ſtem the torrent. He 
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| Contte d Ane was in Manſoura with the 
Templars, before part of the army had 
paſſed. the ford. Had all the troops been 


But there was a diſtance of two leagues be- 
tween the van-guard and the reſt of the 
French army. Bibars elbondouk dari, chief 
of the Babarite flaves [b), perceived this 
| error, 
% Nejm Eddin, of whom I have ſpoken, beficged 
a town in Syria. His troops forſook 


wenn 
error, and availed himſclf of it like a ſkit. 


the Egyptian cavalry, be threw: himſelf 
between the town and the body of :the 
French army, and cut off their communi. 
cation. Whilſt he was combating their 
of Saint Lewis, the Count of Poitiers,” and 
the Count of Anjou, the Egyptians, ani- 
mated-by his example, took courage, and 
attacked the cavaliers, who very impru- 
dently engaged them in the narrow ftreets 
of Manſoura. The inhabitants ſeconded 
them with great ſucceſs, by ſhowering ſtones 
on them from the roofs of the houſes. Thus 
aſſailed on all fides, the French gave way: 
two thirds of the Templars, and near three 


nen and had 27 
kings. The Babarites were of Turkiſh. origin. 
Nejm Eddin purchaſed them of the Syrian mer- 
chants. They were dethroned in their turn by the 


Mamalukes, or Circaſſian Haves, in the year 784 of 
the hegira, Theſe formed a new dynaſty, which 
kept poſſeſſion of Egypt until the conqueſt of Selim, 
Emperor of the Ottomans, o_ 
year gaz of the hegira, 


»* 8 


1 2 
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| Hhondred/ caveliers loſt their lives. The 
Comte -d'Artois;/;after. performing prodi- 
gies of valour, fell, covered with wounds, 
in the midſt of à heap of dead, and of 
almoſt all the officers who accompanied 
him, an unhappy victim to the diſobe- 
dience of the orders of his ſovereign. 
 Joinville and ſeveral brave cavaliers had 
taken refuge in a ruined houſe, from whence 
they .courageouſly defended themſelves 
againſt an Hoſt. of enemies. In ſpite of 
their bravery, however, they had no pro- 
ſpect of eſcaping death. The greateſt part 

E; of them were dangerouſly wounded. In 
who had received a ſtroke of a ſabre on 
his face, and who was loſing all his blood, 
faid to them; Chevaliers, if you will 
« aſſure me that myſelf and my deſcendants 
* ſhall be free from any blemiſh, I will 
*g and demand the aſſiſtance of the 
* Comte of Anjou, whom I ſee: there in 
« the plain. They all concurred in beſtow- 
his horſe, paſies through the enemy 's (qua- 
5 E e 4 | heard 
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heatd his report, than he turned his horſs, 
and flew to relieve Joinville and his tivop, 
They owed their lives to this Seignior, full 
of honour, who, on the point of dying, was 
Afraid of carrying into the tomb with king 
the ſhame of abandoning his companians, 
although be only quitted them for the put- 
pod efuhncteing aligns, 
The main body of the army commanded 
by st. Lewis advanced into the plain, awd 
| fuſtained the ſhock of all the Turkiſh an 
a beautiful horſe, appeared like a hero in 
in his hand a German ſword. All kit 
arms were ſplendid. The firmneſs he dif- 
played in the midſt of carnage animated 
his warriors. The French and the Egyp- 
tians wore fo cloſely engaged, that they 
could only make uſe of the club, the battle- 
axe, and the ſabre. Whilſt he was check- 
ing the aire of the enemy's cavalry, John 
aug 2 back to the 


Scarcely had he fallen back a fow paces be- 
fote thi Count of Poitiers, and the Duke 


of Flanders fent to inform the king that 
they were loſt if he did not return, und 
_ give them time tv rejoik him. He hae 
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ene in battle, or 40 penetrate to Man- 
fangs, where the Turks were-maſters, pro. 
poſed to the Conſtable to take poſſeſſion of 
2 bridge over à large: rivulet, to prevent 
id enemy from attacking the French in 
the! offer, and &x cavalicrs made it à point 
of duty to hinder the enemy from paſling 
bridge, the different corps of the Chriſtian 
arty ſeparated; and, ſurrounded by the 
Mahometans, were roughly preſſed to- 
wards.the canal. A great number of ca- 
ſelves into it ; but their horſes, fatigued, 
could not reach the oppoſite fide. - In an 
in danger of his life. - His troops had 
| abandoned bim. Six Turks, laying hold 
of his bridle, were leading him off a pri- 
ſonet. This . perilous - fituation did not 
ae: his courage.s -00- the contrary, col- 
lecting his ſtrength, aod making a ſkilful 
uſe of his encellent arms, he himſelf laid 
_ - theſe, fix; enemies. This herow 

action 


— 


on 10 * hy 


_ of: handing a kink who de- 
His knights returned in crowds around 
him, and as if this prodigy had given them 
freſh valour, they | renewed the 2 
he 1 and repulſed theconquerars. 
During theſe tranſactions, — 
the Conſtable bept their pad, and preſently 
vited the count of Soiffons, his couſin;: to 
remain with him to guard the bridge, 
ing the French rear. This brave knight 
iniportant poſt, went in anch of «thn | 
——— Peter. de 8 — 
- + lies, 
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b. Bufore chem * two valiant * 
of the king, called William de Boon, and 
— bould Got oblige to retreat un inch. The 
_ veel with (darts. Peter de Neville -. 
they were thus expdſcd to a thouſand perils, 
the unt of Sine, . who was 2 firanger 
to fear, faid joculatly to Joinville, Se- 
<. ncithal, Jet us laugh at the ſhouts of 
<: that mobs by the coif of God; (that 
„ n bis favourite cath) we hall ſtill 
. tullt of this day's-work in the chambers 
* of the ladice.” This trait proves that 
 pallintry was at all _ the companion 
of Breawh bravery. 
„be Conſtable hope his word with the | 

—_— and 
171 1 
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(c) Macrizi, who has given à good deſcription of 
the expeditian of St. Lewis, acknowledges that Man- 
foura would: have been Joſt, and the Mahometans to- 
tally defeated, had the Freach attacked in a body, 
and not in ſmall partie. _ 
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 evittipations; hut that Guion ide Malvoikn, 
Wich a trop of cavaliers of his own blond, 
and the Comte Peter of Britany gained im- 


mortal glory, and' returned - honourably 
from"Manlours, where, they 1 
— e ir . | 

n the morning ef that ——_ 
Pre was! fent off from Manſou- 
ra {d};;to carry 40 Grand Cairo the nem 
of the death of:Pacr. Edda, and. of che 
eee eee. 


rie, ITT oj: 75 
be This, cuſtom; which has. fo long fublifted in 
che Kalt, is at preſent aboliſhed. Ix is not Jong fince 
the merchants of Syria wok this method of acyuintit- 
ing their correſpondents with the arrival of ſhips. 
| When a veſſel arrived in the port of Alexandria, 2 
pigeon was ſent off, which carried the intelligent 
in five or fix hours to Aleppo. The caliphs of Bug- 
Gt bas by his even ST a reg COS 
6 a | 

the 


o 2.07720 2 
Fugitives ſtill * —— 
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(Artois, afluring them that it was the 
kings. Brave Muſſulmen, added he, 
* redouble your efforts. The enemy have 
* Joſt their chief. They will be no longer 
nr Let us 
« us farce them in their camp, and may it 
he the laſt day of the French.” The 
tions, and prepared to do their duty. St. 
Lewis was informed by his ſpies of the 
intended attack. He gave orders for each 
chieftain to arrange his battalions, at break 
of day, behind the palliſado of ſtakes 
planted in the carth, to prevent the ene- 
my's cavalry from penetrating into the 
camp. His orders were carried into exe- 
cution. At fſun-riſc the Sultan was ſeen, 
A 
Achmoun to the river. His cavalry were 
placed in front, and his infantry in the 
rear. He reinforced his lines in propor- 
tion to the enemy in his front. Towards 
mana, all his troops being ready for the 
atack, he diſplayed his colours, and ſound- 
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of | trumpets and kettle-drums, and the 
| 1 
i — 

The Count of Anjou who was at the 
"a Gr & 
ann the „ acl the 
launching their wild-fire, the cavalry pour- 
ed in upon him, and cutting their way 
ments. The prince fought on foot in the 
midſt of his troops, for almoſt all the ca- 
valry had been diſmounted by the unfortu- 
nate battle of Manſoura. The number of 
the cnemy, the vdvantage they had of en- 
works they made uſe of, threw his bat- 


— talions into diſorder. In ſpite of all his 


bravery, he was in danger of being lain 
or made priſoner. This intelligence being 
| brought to the king, he flew to the afſiſt- 
ance of his brother, with the cavaliers 
who remained about him. He puſhed fo 
forward in the battle, that the bridle of 


his horſe was covered with wild-firc, and 
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of this prince, and of his generous knights; 
they fell back in diſorder, and abandoned 
r 
Next to the Count of Anjou, were the 
the Cruſaders, commanded by Guy d'Ibe- 
lin, and Baudouin his brother. After 
them came Gautier de Chatillon, at the 
head of his ſquadron. Theſe two troops, 
filled with knights-errant, and with ex- 
 cellent cavalry, refiſted every aſſault of the 
enemy, and remained unſhaken in their 
_ the Temple, having loſt in the former en- 
gagements, the greateſt part of his knights, 
had fortified that part of the camp he 
. guarded, with a double paliſado. The 
Egyptians ſet fire toit, and daſhing through 
the flames, made a furious attack upon 
him. The intrepid Templars, though co- 
vered with darts and arrows, formed an 
unpenctrable rampart with their corps. 
Their Grand Maſter, who had left an eye 
at Manſoura, loſt the other in this engage- 


Ffz meat, 
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ment, and died of his wound. Joinville 


| aſſures us, that behind the ſtation he c- 


wich jan, that one could ot fe the 
ground. 
 Guion Malvoifin; who — 2 
battalion near the Templars, defended 
himſelf with fo much bravery, that the 
enemy could make no impreflion. - But 
by the wild-fire thrown at him by the 
Count William of Flanders had his quar- 
ter along the river. He received the Egyp- 
ans with vigour, and after gloriouſly repul- 
fing them, paſſed the paliſado, and making 
a: furious charge, put to flight all ſuch 
as fell in his way, and killed a great 
number of them. Gautier de la Horgne 
ſignalized his courage in this action, by 
the moſt illuſtrious deeds of valour. The 
Count of Poitiers followed William of 
| Thecnemy brok through them, e 
the camp, and ſcizing on the prince, carried 
him off a priſaner. At fight of this, the 
women 
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women and butchers ſet up a ſhout; and 


23 vicors, drove them out of the trenches, 


Jocerant de Brancion, one of the moſt va- 
liant knights in the French army, defended 
the part of the camp, which reach- 
ed to the canal. All his party were foot 
ſoldiers. He alone was on horſeback. 
The Arabs frequently ſucceeded in forcing 
them; but this brave commander, ruſhing 
on them ſabre in hand, put them to rout, 
ever, have fallen, with every man un- 
der his command, had not Henry de Bri- 
enne, who was in the duke of Burgundy's 
camp, made his men ſhoot their croſs-bows 
2painſt the enemy acroſs the branch of the 
river, every time they renewed their attack. 
Jocerant de Brancion had been in fix-and- 
thirty battles, and engagements, in which 
he had been victorious. He received in 
this action, which was not the leaſt glori- 
ous of his life, 22.0 | 
ef which he died. 


Ff 3 Night 
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king aſſembled his Barons the next day, to 
conſole them for their loſſes, and to excite 
their conſtancy. ** Scigniors, faid he, let 
un return thanks to heaven, and be of 
good heart; we have paſſed one river, 
« driven the enemy from their camp, and 
<«« withſtood, without cavalry, the whole 
* power of the Sultan of Egypt.” Tu- 
ran Cheb in fact, diſcouraged by ſo obſti. 
nate a reſiſtance, deſpaired of forcing the 
French.in their camp, and he determined 
| to ſtarve them out. Their army enjoyed 
all the proviſions ſtored up at Damietta. 
The little fleet they had on the river ſo- 
abundance. . The king of Egypt imagined 
that if he could ſucceed in cutting off all 
communication between the camp and 
Damictta, he ſhould get poſſeſſion of thoſe 
by famine whom he could not conquer. 
From that moment he put every manœuvre 


of boats, he made them be taken to pieces, 
ks _ 
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2 miſtake. That town is fituated fix leagues above 
Manſoura. To enable a fleet ſtationed in that place 
to prevent the French veſſels from reaching their camp, 

Ff4 bdecame 
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filled the river and the canal, infected the 
air. — e: 4ag 
throughout the army. Few of thoſe 
who were attacked with it eſcaped death. 
ſwelled fo prodigiouſly, that they could no 
longer take any food; theſe fungous 
excreſcences were obliged to be cut off. 
The unfortunate perſons who underwent 
this operation, made the moſt lamentable 
cries. Such was the appearance of an army 
fo flouriſhing at its © firſt entrance into 
Egypt. Arabian authors agree with Join- 
ville in giving us a frightful picture of the 
deplorable condition of the French, ſur- 
rounded by enemies, and a prey to all the 
horrors of famine and diſcaſe. ET Es 


* 
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On the 5th of March 1290, the veſſels 
which remained at Damietta made a freſh 
attempt to ſupply the army with proviſions. 


ing to the Count of Flanders, which de- 


fended itfelf fo bravely, that the Egyptians 
was confirmed, as well as the impoſſibility 


| of receiving ſuccours from Damietta, on 


threw the French into conſternation, and 


_ army to the ſame fide with the Duke of 
"Burgundy, by the wooden bridge thrown 
over between the two camps. To hinder 
ment, a wall was built at ſome diſtance 


from the end of the bridge, and the troops 


fled along the fide of it. The baggage 


| was ſent off firſt ; next followed the King 


and his corps. Gautier de Chatillon com- 
manded the rear- guard. The whole Egyp- 
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The firmneſs 
fell upon him. 
a ns e 
RR. . Freſh enemies conti 
po == = peter + 
— 
fought by his fide, ſignalized — 2 
the moſt heroic actions, and merited 
of that day's kk 
be French, eocumpad behind th 0 
of Achmour, were now ſecure againſt t 
* * 


o 1 che 4 
a tribute to theſe misfortunes, with 


of his ſoldiers. The 2 
— day a vaſt churchyard, where death 

out his victims. In theſe dreadful 
—— nothing but a truce could 
fave the remains of his army. 3 
poſed one to the Sultan. Miniſters 


named reſpectively on each ſide. pl 
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af France offered to reſtbre Damietta //. 
on condition that the places taken from 
them in Syria ſhould be given back to the 


Y In the year 1218, the cruſaders attacked Dami- 
eta, and took it after a ſiege of fixteen months. ' Suttan 
Melek cl Kamel! withdrew to the diſtance of two days 
journey from the town, and encamped at the angle 
formed by the branch of Achmoun with the Nile, at 
the ſpot where Manſoura ſtands. The cruſado princes 
followed him, and pitched their camp on the oppoſite 
bank, in front of the Egyptians. The communication 
that Jeruſalem, Aſcalon, and Tiberias ſhould be ceded 
tothem. This propolition was rejefied. The Sultan 
and overflowed the enemy's camp. They were up to 
their middi: in water, and had they not made their 


'Z retreat by a cauſeway, the whole army muſt have been 


drowned. Melck el Kamel threw bridges over the canal 
ef Achmoun, and paſſed troops over, who took poſlſeſ- 
Gon of thedyke. The cruſaders burnt their tents, and 
warlike implements, and attempted to take the route of 
Damictta, but it was impoſſible for them to advance. 
They offered to ſurrender that town ; and peace was 
concluded on that condition in the year 1221. A- 
4 | | 
cruſaders ; he offered the ſame terms, but underwent a 
more cruel fate than they did. 

| knights 
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ed for the Freoch, which was to get 
back to Damietta. The night of Tucſday 
1 
Rr 
to cut the cables which held the bridge 
ſuſpended over the canal of Achmoun. 
When the earth was covered with dark- 
wards Damictta. Such as were prevented 
by. illneſs from. going on foot, or beating 
the motion of a horſe, got into boats, and 
fell down the river. "Toned of Gs 
b 
his troops, nor be amongſt the firſt who 
took to flight. He poſted himſelf, on the 
contrary, in the rear-guard, commanded by 
Gautier de Chatillon. Of all his officers, 
Geoffrey de Segines was the only one who 
ſtayed faithfully by him, and who never 
abandoned him in this poſt of danger. 


The 
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The Egyptians perceiving at break of 
day that the army had decamped, flew-'in 
purſuit of them. Notwithſtanding the 
not cut down. They paſſed it without 
difficulty, and the cavalry going full ſpeed, 
came up with the French at Feu. 
The firſt attack fell upon the rear. Geof- 
_ froy de Segines defended his king with an 
admirable intrepidity. He repulſed with 
violent blows of club and ſword, all ſuch 
as approached him. He conducted the 
king into a houſe in the village, where fa- 
the arms of a woman of Paris. On coming 
to himſelf, he had the conſolation to hear 
that about five hundred knights, polleced 
him againſt the whole forces ef the Sul- 
tan. They were deſperately engaged at 
the entrance of the village. The French, 
animated by the defire of faving g a 


' (2) Joinville and the Arabian authors agree, that 
at Damictta, It certainly would have been the moſt 
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< occaſion him to periſh.” On theſe words 
brother, and all the army were made pri- 
foners. Whilſt theſe tranſactions were 
going on, Gautier de Chatillon alone de- 
 fended a narrow ſtreet againſt whole tor- 
rents of the enemy. He was armed from 
head to foot, and mounted on a good horſe. 
He graſped a tremendous ſword, and when 
the Egyptians appeared, he flew to meet 
them, crying: Chatillon, Chevaher, where 
are my brave fellows? When he had 
overthrown thoſe in front, he turned his 
coming to attack him in the rear. He flew a 
prudent ſtep, but that generous prince would never 
reer 


the polt of danger. 


| in the former engagements, could not ftand 
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great number of the enemy; but cevered 
of blood, he fell at length, and they cut off 
his head. 1 
The king and ll the priſoners were con- 
dufted to Manſoura, Thoſe who were 
on board the veſſels had no better fortune. 
who drowned a part of them in the river. 


miracle. He was ſo weak that he could 


| hardly ſtand. The Egyptians were going 


to cut off his head, but a generous Arab 
took pity on him, and taking him in his 
arms, cried out with all his might: He 1 
the coufin of the king. He is the c of 


he was conducted with ſeveral noblemen 


to Manſoura, Raoul de Wanon, who was 


paſſion on him, and lifting him on his 


time he had occaſion to go thither. 
nh + Touran 


Joinville only eſcaped death by a fort of 


neck, carried him to the neceflary every 
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e ſent fifty dreſſes to.the king 


| A noblemen who. were priſonces, 

to wear them, faying haughtily, that he 
Egypt, and that it was unworthy of him 
to wear the clothes of another ; 


tainment, invited him to it ; but this prince 


did not conceal his ſuſpicion, that he dif- 
of the Sultan, the defire be had of making 
a ſhew of him to his army, 

Ten thouſand Frenchmen were in chains, 
So great a number embarraſſed Turan 
Cheb, This cruel prince ordered three or 


night, and See Eddin, as cruel a miniſter 
of his vengeance, cut off the heads of all 


thoſe who refuſed to embrace Mahometiſm.. 


Peter of Britany was nominated to treat 
1 St. Lewis and fame 


Damictta, and all the places in Syria, 


This latter article being rejected, the 
Maho- 


four hundred of them out of priſon every 


/ %%% / a4: 4 
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Mahometans broke off the conferences, 
. and tried to obtain by \fear what was te- 
fuſed them. They ſent a number of armed 


| 72 5 


i expreſſing a ' at 
this clauſe of the treaty, he added; ** The 
1 i my miſtreſs, and I cannot take 
| © Fes flop without 


-{#) $00,000 Parifian livees. - TE 
Vor. I. G g two 
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ville and ſeveral noblemen, who were con- 


fined in a diſtant tent, faw a troop of 
young men enter, armed with ſcimitars, 
and an old man at their head ; after the 
bloody executions that took place every 


over. The old man aſked them ina ſe- 
rious tone of voice, if they believed in one 
from the dead. We believe in him, 
they replied : ** Well then,” faid-the old 
man, do not be diſcouraged, for your 
< ſufferings for him do not equal his ſuf- 
. If he had the power 


« himſelf of rifing from the dead, be con- 


« fident that he will deliver you in his 
3 The old man faying 


theſe words, withdrew. Theſe words 
conveyed aſtoniſhment into their minds, 
and inſpired all their hearts with courage. 


Shortly 


the miniſters of death, and thought all was | 


„ners Tz7zOTY_  _ _ non. rs n 
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Shortly after they had the news of the con- 
duſion of the treaty, —— 
to their liberty. 


Terran Cheb had brought with bim 


from Diarbckir, about fifty courtiers, who 


poſſeſſed all his confidence. On mounting 
| the throne of Egypt, he had fignalized the 


commencement of his reign by diſplacing 
his father's old ſervants, and by exalting 
his own favourites. The former, who had 
riſen to the great offices of the ſtate by 
| real ſervices, were tripped in a moment, 
ud the moſt important employments were 
fled by upſtarts. This flagrant injuſtice 
| exaſperated the minds of the great men, and 
| of the army. The young Sultan did not 
confine his bad-policy to this inftance, It 


ws to the Baharite ſlaves he was indebted 


for the victory at Manſoura, and the defeat 
ef the French. Far from rewarding them, 
md of attaching to himſelf, by his bounty, 
i corps formed by Nejm Eddin, and formi- 
able from its reputation and its valour, 


| he deſpoiled them of their employments, 


nd gave them to underſtand, by his lan- 
page, that it was his intention to aboliſh 
G... them. 
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them. 2 af d 
root in their minds, and the thirſt of ver. 
| geance waited only for the moment of gra- 
 tilication. Toxren Chab foon gave them 
the opportunity. During the nogociations 


he retired to Fereſeaur, the theatre of his | 


victory. He had built a wan We. 
ficent tente to.encamp in, until the . 
tution of Damjetta, Intoxicated with fuc- 
i, and. the adulations of his flatterers, he 
TEEN CO 


to ply bis plafres he had he perfus 
Bon. to call Chegeret Haun to account 


vu undone if ſhe did not fruſtrate the deſign 
of the. tyrant. She: addrefled herſelf to the 
chiefs. of. the Baharite flaves, repreſented 
to them the fervices the had rendered. the, 

250 8 monarchy 


for the treaſures of his father, and threat- 


Wonne == 
monarchy in times of the greateſt danger, 
the favour ſhe had always ſhewn them, and : 
the ingratitude of Tourer Cheb. She con- 
duded by imploring their protectĩon againſt 
322 
renn ee 
1 and vowed the death of the Sultan. The 
very fame day, Biers Eleadeut Dar, 
entered the tent, where he was at table, 
and made a blow with a fabre at him, 
which would haye taken off his head, had 
he not parried it with his hand. The 
Prince s fingers were cut off, He fled 
precipitately to 2 tower on the banks of 
_ the Nile, and ſhut the gate. The aflaffins 
purſued him, and the French whom the 
Egyptians were conducting to Damictta, 
being obliged to ſtop at that place, were 

witneſſes to a ſcene of horror. The mur- 


the tower, ſet fire to it. Turm Chab in 
ran cried out, that he abdicated the em- 
— 
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e, and that he only wiſhed to return 10 
— —— 
the top of the tower. A nail held him 
by his cloak, and he remained ſuſpended. 
The barbarians ruſhed upon him, cut him 
in pieces with their fabres, and threw him 
tacle without taking any ſtep to fave their 
king, to ſuch a degree had his imprudent 
miſerably periſhed the laſt ſovereign of the 
family of the Ajoubites, cſtabliſhed in 
Egypt by Saleh Eddin. 
een 
Sultana Chegerer Eddour was proclaimed 
Queen of Egypt. She was the firſt female 
ade who had reigned in that country du- 
ring the government of the Arabs. This 
Princeſs was of Turkiſh, others fay of Ar- 


purchaſed her, was fo paſſionately fond of 
her, that he never quitted her, and took her 
with him when he went to war. Money 

3 
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was coined in her name, and the Emir 
nomad gracreliime of die weops (i). 
The aſſaſſins entered the veſſel the 
2. CUNETINIING and he 


(i) Mee Eddeur, after reigning three months, 
married him, and reſigned the ſovereign power in his 
favour. He was the firſt ſovercign of the dynaſty 
the Baharites. After a ſeven years reign, the Sultana 
ſeeing that he was tired of only poſſeſfing the title 
of king,, whilſt ſhe enjoyed the power, and that 
he thought of other amours, had him aflafinated, 
though he had repudiated a wife he loved, to pleaſe 
her. Nowr Eddin, ſon of that unhappy marriage, 
conceived a violent hatred againſt Chegeret Zadar. 
By dint of money he bribed her women, and got 
them to deſtroy her. Her body, thrown naked into 
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———— they paſſed 
.z crucl night in expefiation of a @ll 
more dreadful fate; for they wer fully 
perſuaded that they ſhould never get cr 
. 
. AG e e e tot 4 
an accommodation win the king of 
France, after many "debates, the ancieat 
conventions were confirmed. It was fii- 
vres for his ranſom, and that of his fab- 
jects ; that he ſhould cracuate Damictta, 
and that the remainder of the ſum ſhould 
be paid in the town of Aera. After theſe 
oaths had been mutually taken, the Freach 
ful captivity, and hope once more ſtepped 
in to ſoothe their misfortunes. 

of his whole army, having reached the 
cars of the queen, ſhe was overwhelmed 
"—_ Waun 
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« am about to aſk you :” | He protniſed, 
and the continued; I conjure you by 
the facred promiſe you have made me, 
if the Saracens take this town, to cut off 
my head, before they can lay hold of 
* me.” * Madam, replicd the Chevalier, 
« be aſſured that 1 will cheerfully obey 
* you. I had already thought of it, 
« and was determined to take your life, 
* rather than let you fall into their 
„ hands.” This anſwer calmed the 
lay-in of a fon, ene omg ode, 
is which ke was bars. News was brought 
her the ſame day, that the Genoeſe, and the 
Piſans, who were in the pay of France, with 
the people of the country, were diſpoſed 
to take to flight, and abandon Damietta. 
This princeſs ſent for their leaders to her bed- 
fide, and faid to them with tears in her eyes, 
« Scigniors, for the love of God, do not 
* leave this town. The loſs of it would 
* occaſion that of the king and the whole 
« arty. Take pity on this poor infant 
« you 
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ee be fed at che 
king's expence. Thus did this cours- 
 grous princeſs ſave Damictta, the laſt re. 
maining reſource of the French. . 

| The, vellels in which were St. Lewis 
the Queen and the Princeſſes on board. 
All the French quitted the town at the 
appointed time, and embarked in diffe- 
rent veſſels. The Egyptians entered it. 
Theſe barbarians getting drunk, inhuman- 
ly murdered the fick, whom they had en- 


- gaged by treaty to take care of until they 


breaches of faith did not indicate a very ho- 
nourable diſpoſition on their part. A vio- 
lent diſpute had, in fact, ariſen amongſt 
and all the priſoners. Others infiſted on 


tion, 


r e 
conteſt grew warm, and a whole day paſſed 
in that ſtate of indeciſion.  Whillt theſe de- 
river with the unhappy captives a league 
heads. At length, Aieh, the Trams, 
who expected to ſhare with the Baharite 
faves /I) the two hundred thouſand livres, 
which were to be paid at Acra, drew his 
fabre, and vowed that he would never ſuf- 
fer them thus to violate the faith of trea- 
ties. This declaration terminated the di- 
6 


(4) From the confeſſion of the Arabian hiſtorians 
themſJves, it is certain that the fear alone of 
the ſum to be paid at Acra, proved che  fafety of the 
King, and all the French ; and that che barbarians, 
who had juſt dipped their hands in the blood of Tamron 
Cheb, would not have ſpared one of their enemies, had 
they not found that ſuch a meaſure would be incon- 
ſiſtent with their intereſt. 
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in great anger with a nobleman for ſaying 
that they had cheated the Egyptians of ten 
thouſand livres, in paying them the pro- 
miſed ſam, and ordered them to be reſtor- 
through a part of their engagement. = 
cally fulfilled, St. Lewis, his brothers and 
his wife, embarked for Acra in the year 
1250, eleven months and *. 
ter the capture of Damietta. 

The following is the portrait given of 
St. Lewis, by Gema Edda, an Arabian 
hiſtorian. ** This prince had a handſome 
face. He had underſtanding, courage, 
and religion. His good qualities pro- 
* cured him the veneration of the Chriſti- 
ans, who placed in him an unbounded 
„ confidence : He might have eſcaped out 
< of the hands of the Egyptians, by taking 
flight either in a boat, or on horſeback ; 
* but this generous king never would aban» 
% don his troops. 
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Grand! Calvo of February, 1779 
HAVE laid before you, Sir, the de- 
ſcription of Lower Egypt, geographi- = 
cal and hiſtorical details on the principal 
' towns, and the parallel of the ancient and 
modern manners of its inhabitants ; it re- 
mains for me to give you an account of the 
commerce of this country, its fingular go- 
vernment, the revolutions which have hap- 
pened before my eyes, and the wonders of 
Upper Egypt. Theſe objects will form a 
Future volume. You exhort me to publiſh 
{ſucceſs ; but friendſhip is indulgent, and 
the public ſevere. Suffer me to wait its 
decifion on the firſt part of theſe letters, 
before I venture to expoſe the ſequel to 
its cenſure. Should this work not meet 
with a favourable reception, I have writ- 
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ten too much, and if it be honoured with 
_ the good opinion of the public, I ſhall on- 
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LETTER XVII. 


RovTE FROM Or D Cairo To Tanita, 
iN THE ProvINnCE or FAIoUM. 


Departure from Foftat, in the month of No- 
vember. Deſcription of the Moſque called 
Athar Ennabi. Reflefftons on the pilgri- 
mage made to this place. State of the 
Plain of Egypt at this ſeaſon of the year. 
Reflettons on the pyramids compared with 
the tomb of Mauſoleus, and the Morra 
in Otabeite. Account of the plain of the 
Mummies, of the flint-ſtones of Egypt, and 
of Dachhour, ancientiy Achantus. Arri- 
val at Tamieh in Fuiaum. 


To Mr. L. M. 


* U affure me, Sir, that the public have 
given a favourable reception to the let- 
tem I addreſſed you, and you deſire me to 
furniſh you with the remainder. You are 
deſirous, after having given you the de- 
ſcription of the Lower, that I ſhould ſerve 

Vor. I. A you 
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you as a guide in the Upper Egypt. You 
wiſh to ſurvey with me that boaſted 
country, whoſe antiquitics Alexander, 
Julius Cæſar, Adrian, Severus, and ſo ma- 
ny other monarchs, went expreſsly to ad- 
mire. I give way to your deſire, and ſhall 
endeavour to prove myſelf worthy of your 
confidence. But recollect, that inſtead of 
theſe Egyptians, celebrated for their wiſdom, 
and their knowledge, you will now only be. 
go ooghagan age ages. cups. 6f 
or decayed hamlets. The contraſt is fo 
ſtriking, that if all the great works of 
ancient Fgypt had periſhed, like thoſe of 
many other nations, her glory would have 
been buried with them. Yes, Sir, if this 
country, peopled at this day by Turks and 
Arabs, were totally deſpoiled of her won- 
ders, ſhe would be regarded as the coun- 
try of Fairies, embelliſhed by the bril- 
liant pencil of the Greeks. But the pride 
of doubt is humbled before the unſhaken 
maſs of pyramids ; and the curious ob- 
ſerver, who, not content with meaſuring 
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their height, attends to the ſecret of the 


paſſages, and confiders the means which 
art has put in practice, to prevent them 
this effort of human genius, nor refuſe 


his tribute of admiration. We are now 


about to contemplate labours not leſs 
ſurpriſing ; and as the conſtruction of 
of the enterprize the happineſs of the 
your curiolity. 

We are now in the month of November, 


the moſt favourable moment for aſcending 


into the Said a). The heat is moderate, 
and the canals being now full, afford us 
the opportunity of navigating into the in- 
terior parts of the country. Let us em- 
bark then on this river, which, in its 
numerous windings, fertilizes, for two 
hundred leagues, this valley, where princes 
and men of learning, for near three thou- 


fand years, have gone to admire the ruins - 


6% The Arabs call all Upper Egypt by the name of 
the Said, from Old Cairo to Aſouan, or Sienna. 
Ss — 
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of a people, who ſtrove to impreſs upon 
their works the ſtamp of immortality. 
We quit the port of Old Cairo. The 
north wind puſhes us againſt the rapidity 
of the current. The waters have ſubſided. 
from the foot of the hills. The low 
his footſteps, and occupy the place he has 
abandoned. Here they are buſy in ſowing 
plough, gently furrowing the ſurface with 
the plough-ſhare. Theoxen draw it along 
without difficulty, conducted by a ſingle 
man. Near the mountains, where the 
ground is higher, the corn and the dourra 
already begin to ſhew themſelves. 

Wie paſs before Gezire:-Dabab, the 
golden Ifland, which preſents us with a 
meadow, covered with flocks, and a ſmall 
moſque of Atar Ennabi, ſituated on the 
banks of the river. This temple, much 
frequented by the inhabitants of Cairo, is 


the 
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the obzect of a famous pilgrimage. It 
poſſeſſes a a ſtone, whereon the muſſulmen 
imagine they perceive the impreſſion oſ one 
ol the feet of Mahomet. Hence they have 
named it Atar Eunali, the veſtiges of the 
prophet. The Scheik, who officiates at 
the place, takes great care to confirm this 
pious belief, and to publiſh the miracles 
which are there produced. As all his 
riches confiſt in this pretended relick, he 
preſerves it with a ſcrupulous attention. 
It is covered with a rich veil, which he 
lifts up to gratify devotees, from whom 
he expects a trifling preſent. The follow- 
ning account of it I had from a lady of 
Cairo, who is married to a French mer- 
chant, ſettled forty years in the country (b). 
had often heard talk of Ar Es- 

1 nabi, and of the miracles they publiſhed 


 < reſpeQtingit. I was curious to fee this - i 
© renowned ſtone. Our dreſs, exactly 188 
1 {ſimilar to that of the Turkiſh wo- 1 


1 
68 - o - 8 | "fk 1. 
men, allowing me to mix with them, "YU 


. (5) The wife of Mr. Meynard, a merchant, whoſe 
8 Frobity and information have procured him the eſteem 
«the French, the Copti, the Turks and the Arabs. 


H h 3 without 
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* without fear of diſcovery, Irepaired to the 
* moſque at an hour when I expected to 
« find few people there. I begged the 
& cheik to ſhew me the relick. Two 
&« Turkiſh ladies of rank entering at the 
« ſame time, expreſſed the ſame defire. 
He uncovered it. After burning ſome 
precious eſſences, and repeating ſome 
| _ <« paſſages of the Coran, he faid to 
* us: Behold that ſacred impreſſion ; ad- 
V mire the traces of the greateſt of pro- 
* phets! ah! that is really the foot of 
< Mahomet! The two women repeated with 
< enthuſiaſm, Yes, that is truly the foot of 
* Mahomet, the greateſt of prophets! As 
. for me, added the French lady, I do 
« aſſure you, that in ſpite of the moſt 
*« ſcrupulous attention, I perceived no- 
thing but a ſmooth ſtone, tinctured with 
« perfumes, where I could diſcover neither 
<< the traces of a foot, nor any thing like it.” 
Strange effect of the prejudice of man 


which enchains his reaſon, and makes him 
ſee, feel, and touch whatever his imagina- 
tion may ſuggeſt to his prepoſſeſſed under- 
ſtanding. It was thus, that Mr. Tourne- 
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fort, afliſting in one of the ifles of the 
Archipelago, at the opening of a tomb 
| ould find a vampire, perceived nothing 

but a livid corpſe, half eaten by worms, 
whilſt the Greeks inſiſted that they be- 
held an entire body, of a vermilion colour, 
and which, according to them, diffuſed no 
diſagreeable odour. 
Mr. Norden, in his charming views of 
Egypt, has very well deſcribed the Moſque 
of Afar Ennabi and its environs ; but he is 
deceived in placing Memphis on the ſpot 
occupied by Giſa. He cannot however be 
reproached with this, for he himſelf con- 
ſeſſes his doubts of that being the true 
5 fituation of this ancient city. I think I have 
1 already aſcertained this point beyond a doubt 
in the preceding letters, nor ſhould I have 
corrected the error into which ſeveral tra- 
vellers have fallen in this reſpect, had I 
not apprehended they might miſlead other 
writers. Deceived by this, the learned 
Jablonſki /c} has in vain employed all the 

lagacity 
(e) Jablonſki, deceived by the falſe poſition ſeveral 


travellers have given to Memphis, by placing it on the 
Hh 4 
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ſagacity of his underſtanding, in the reſearch 
after a truth he never could diſcover, as he 
eſtabliſhed it on a falſe principle. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Atar Ennabs, 
ve diſcover, through tufts of date-trees a 
ſmall village, where the Turks have a 
moſque, and the Copti' a convent called 
Der Ettin, the monaſtery of figs, doubtleſs 
becauſe that fruit grows there in abun- 
dance. There are two ſorts of them. The 
firſt ſprings even out of the branches of the 
ſycamore. It is dry and little eſteemed. 
The other ſort, the fame we cultivate in 
France, is juicy, ſugary, and of an exqui- 


12 —— axperctits- 
ated on artificial eminences. - The ſummit 
is occupied by huts, to which men and 
Already does the lucern, which is ſown in 
proportion as the Nile returns into the ca- 
nals, form a zone of verdure round theſc 
little iſlands. Tribes of wandering Arabs 
ſpot where Giſa ſtands, has written that the temple of 
Serapis was built in the ifle of Raouda, where the Me- 
kias now is, This is an error. Tow: ſecond, 


have 


oa 


reconcileable enemies of the Turks, who 
fear and abhor them Ce). at 
We 
(4) This word comes from Bedaowi, which fignifi 
inhabitant of the deſert. | 
(e The hatred ſubſiſting between the two nations has 
given riſe to this familiar expreſſion, Traiter gel- 
4 
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| We have paſſed the village of Boufr, 
and are oppoſite to the great pyramids, 
which riſe to the height of fix hundred 
feet perpendicular. Whilſt our boat is fol- 
lowing the windings of the river, their 
fummits deicribe portions of circles in the 
horizon. With what majeſty theſe moun- 
tains, formed by the hand of man, clevate 
- themſelves in the air! Their antiquity ſtill 
renders them more awful. How often has 
the ſun enlightened them at his riſing, 
burat them at his zenith, and coloured 
them at his ſetting! For how. many ages 
have they followed the earth in her great 
orbit which forms the year ! Man then has 
ſucceeded in creating durable monuments ! 
and theſe monuments are tombs ! Some au- 
was the effect of time, have calculated how 
many ages it might ſtill remain; but as 
they ſet out on a falſe principle, they are 
infinitely diſtant from the truth. It ſeems 


un de Turc & More; that is to ſay, with the rigour 
uſed by the Turks towards the Arabs. 
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ſhall ceaſe to be. Thouſands of years 
— unleſs ſome great revolution hap- 
the travellers of enlightened nations 
. 4 and ſay, ſcarcely had Europe 
| vages 2 
— nation erected theſe ſuperb mauſo- 
b towards the four cardinal points of 
ae of her piety and 
r 3 
2 ſpecies of melon peculiar to Egypt. 
-— CO II. e 
"The is firm and brittle 
; Bo" n h leſs ſugary _ 
m_ S 
r 2 
agrecable nutriment during the 


let- 
h eſtimation is a 
| _ ether vegetable in hig 


ſmooth erect. 
Wh Sager — — with = The 
— a prodigious quantity, _ 
wh collect in your garden, from 


uarters the different 
a of the globe, 
prdudtion of thn x, 60 

— country, 
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i, which fil prefrves the 
— which ſtill preſerves _ 
ſtands, - * j 
* who have deſcribed its ruins, 
doubt in that reſpect. => 
. E: 
EO tranſported to Cairo 
ey are plot tea wi 
— in their moſques * * 
daa 8 This city extended 
paſſed 1 „Part of which are fil 
paſſed by lakes, $ 


ſubſiſting. It was neceſſary to croſs them 
to convey the dead to the ſepulchre of 
their fathers. The tombs, hewn out of 
the rock, were doſed up with ſtones of a 
Theſe bodies, embalmed with fo much 
care, preſerved with ſo much reſpect, are 
torn from the monumeats they repoſe in, 
and fold without decency to ſtrangers, by 
the inhabitants of Saccara. This place is 
called the plain of mummies. There too 
we find the well of the birds, into which 
one deſcends by means of a rope. It. 
leads to ſubterrancous galleries, filled with 
They are rarely met with entire, becauſe 
the Arabs break them, in hopes of find- 
ing idols of gold. They do not conduct 
travellers into the places where they have 
found more precious articles. They even 
cloſe them up carefully, reſerving to them- 
ſelves ſome ſecret paſſages by which they 
deſcend. In a journey into Egypt made by 
the duke de Chaulnes, he advanced very 
far into theſe winding labyrinths, ſome- 
times crawling, and ſometimes ſcrambling 

on 
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on his knees. Informed by Mr. Ed. 
fully viſited Egypt, he arrived at one of 
theſe paſſages, which had an opening ſhut 
up from without by branches of the date- 
tree intervowen, and covered with ſand. 
He remarked there ſome hicroglyphics i 
relievo, executed in the higheſt perfection. 
But the Arabs refiſted every offer he made 
them, to permit him to take drawings of 
them, or to mold them {f}, in order 
to preſerve their form. The duke de 
Chaulnes is of opinion that theſe hiero- 
glyphics, ſculptured with fo much art, 
that the objects they repreſent may be diſ- 
covered at the firſt fight, might poſlibly 
furniſh the key of the others, whoſe con- 
tours are ſimply expreſſed, and form a fort 
of alphabet of this unintelligible language. 
Whether this ingenious idea be well or ill- 
founded, I ſhall propoſe to you in a par- 
ticular letter the methods which might be 
attempted to explain theſe myſterious cha- 
raters, and to read on the Egyptian mo- 
Memoir on the hieroglyphics of the well of 
Saccara, by the duke de Chaulnes, 
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world. 

along the mountains which bound Saccara 
pear as lofty as thoſe of Giſa: at the fight 
fixed in ſpite of myſelf, permit me ſome 
further reflexions, which I cannot reſiſt. 
Are theſe mauſolea the fruit of the pride 
of the Pharaohs? Is it to their vanity we 
muſt attribute their conſtruction ? I know 
that this is the opinion of ſeveral authors; 
but let them retain an opinion which has 
death. A more imperious ſentiment, anx- 
iety for the future, the perſuaſion of what 
muſt happen after this ſhort life, induced 
the Pharaohs to conſtruct theſe magnificent 
tombs g/. Their religion taught them, 
that as long as their bodies could be kept 
quit them, and that at the expiration of 


{z) Herodotus, Euterpe, ſecond book. 
1 
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eheliths to the famine, and left that of pyramids to 
the others, which comes from Pyr, fire, and in 
The obclifks were conſecrated to the fun, becauſe 

they ſerved as dials to mark the hours. 
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we ſhould fee them bringing forth pak 
gies, by which they might hope to enſure 
6 The religion of 


| Egypt paſſed into Greece, and Artemiſia 


erected, to the aſhes of her huſband, a tomb 


to pour into his heart the ſource of a new 
Me are now ſeven leagues above Old 
Cairo. It is here that the Nile, repulſed 
ruſhed formerly to the, . weſt, and ſpread 
itſelf over the ſands of Libya. I have 
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1 


f 
rf 


cara to with a long 
— IS 
river, ſhould | its dyke; 
and againſt hurried 


{z) Herodotus, book the ſecond. See the firſt let- 
er on Egypt, where this paſſage is diſcuſſed. 
| Iiz 
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. 
rag The 
Egyptians cultivate a ſort of cucumbers, 
called Couſe, which is very ſmall, and in 
great'eſtimation. The pulp of it is ſweet, 
tender, and very delicate. They eat it as 
a fallad; but the uſual mode of drefling 
it is to take out the ſeeds with an auger, 
and to fill it up with haſhed meat and rice, 
mixed with ſpices. Thus TEC 
JO I hy 7 

Beyond this iſle we diſcover, wiki 
land, the burgh of Dachbour. The wa- 
ters of the Nile are conducted thither by 
2 canal, over which is a ſtone bridge of ſe- 
veral arches. Strabo {7} and Ptolemy /m} 
place Acbuntus in the interior of the coun- 
try, at fix leagues from Memphis, and on 
perfectly with Dachbour. The temple of 
_ edifice is entirely deſtroyed; but one remarks 


434 


- (1) Strabo, book 17. 
_ Ptolemy, book 4. 
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to the weſtward of this village, and on the 
declivity of the mountain a great pyra- 
mid, which forms a continuation of thoſe 
— 

The ſandy plains which ſtretch "Ru 
282 — 
ſhape of pebbles, their rugged ſurface has 
nothing brilliant to invite one to pick them 
up; but their inſide is of an extremely ſine 
grain, ſuſceptible of a high poliſh: the 
greateſt part of them are marked with the 
figures of plants, and one diſtinguiſhes 
ſhrubs on them, which often compoſe 
beautiful landſcapes. The dark-brown 
| greateſt elegance, diſplay themſelves with 
grace on a light-coloured ground. Theſe 
flints preſent a great variety of deſigns and 
different ſhades. There is great choice, for 
only ſaw one Jew at Cairo who had 
the art of working them, and of making 
boxes or knife-handles with them ; he 
conſequently fold them very dear. The 
Ii 3 hillocks 
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hillocks which terminate theſe plains are 
filled with oyſters and petrified ſhells, 
wards the ſouth, we paſs a vaſt country, 
the lower parts of which are watered by 
ſeaſon. The valleys are at preſent covered 
At the end of a few months the Nile, on 
quitting them, will again leave only a de- 
fart. The village of Tamich, where the 
canal paſſes, is fituated at the extremity of 
We are now entering, Sir, into the fer- 
tile province of Arlinoe, at preſent called 
the Faioum; it was the province of won- 
ders. It contained the labyrinth and its 
mids. I ſhall lay before you what the an- 
cients ſaid of it, and by preſenting you 
with an exact deſcription of the preſent 
ſubſiſting, and the ruins we find there, you 
will be yourſelf able to form * 
of what they muſt have been. 


2 honour to be, &c. 
L E T- 
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LETTER XXVUL 


DgescrIPTION or THE ANTIQUITIES 


| IN THE PROVINCE OF Aston, now 


Faroun. 


Comparative topography of ehir province. 
Inquiry concerning the monuments, the ſitu- 
ation of which bas been fixed by the ancients, 
tefbimony of Herodatus, Pliny, Diodorus Si- 
 eulus, and Ptolemy ; and by the ruins of 
Balad Caroun, and of Caſr Caroun. De- 


ſeription of this wonderful edifice. Rae. 


| fans on the ſame fulje#. Account of the 
Lake Maris. Its extent hitherto A 


nals and fluices clearly diſplayed. Atul 


circumference of this great Lake. 
- To Mr. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 
Have decady bd hit this pointe 


tains the remains of Lake Maris, and 
Iis the 
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the ruins of the labyri Egypt poſſeſſes 
no monaments that have occafioned more 
debates amongſt the learned. The extent of 
the one, and the fituation of the other have 
phers, to ſatisfy all parties, have created two 
labyriaths 7a. Other writers have given 
ing it to the country of fables {p}, hive 
diſplayed the charms of their wit in throw- 
clouds of uncertainty, and the truth re- 
mains at the bottom of the well. Let us 
endeavour to draw it thence, by explaining 
ſuch paſſages of the ancients, as have been 


strabo ſtep by fiep, who has deſcribed 


with accuracy the places he viſited as an 


enlightened man, and eſpecially by making 
a faithful report of what remains of the 


(] Danville, Memoirs ſur I Egypte. 

(©) Rdllin, Ancient hiſtory. Boſſuet, * fur 
Fbiſioire unit erjcll:, © = 

Voltaire. . 
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monuments he ſpeaks of {g). * On quit- 


4¹⁰ 


4 ting Achantus, fays' this wiſe hiſtorian, 
«wwe leave on the fide of Arabia, Aphrodite- 
* . — — 
— — 
occupies the ground of the city of Venus: 
On the other fide of the Nile, is the prefetture 
of Herackes, fituated in a large und The 
two canals formed from the river to the 
lake, the one ' paſſing near to Tamich, the 
point out the poli of ede I 
mids are to be ſeen dhe whit ee 
* aro ro branches, forme  jnallflend. 1 
(4) Strabo, book 37. 
(r) The city of Venus. 
- (+) See Pralemy, 1. 4: Danville, Mem. fur Er 
and Pocock, Journey to the Laſt. 


(i) It was called the great Heraclea, to diſtinguiſh it 
from another city of Hercules, 3 


. © 
* croſſes 
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* crgfſer the profotiure of Arfinee, the au 
*. beautiful, and the richeſt in Egybe.” Fol 


low, Sir, this ancient geographer in the 
map, and you will fee that there is ſcarce. 


modern; but a league to the north-eaſt 
_ —_—_—_— 
the veſtiges of Arlinot Tu. The Arabs 
and fift it, to find ſeals and medals. Ax 
— fore diſtance is an obeliſk on its pedeſtal. 

of the barbarians. It is twenty-two feet, 
{Freach meaſure} in circumference, at the 
baſe, and about fifty in height. Its fides are 
covered with hicroglyphics, divided into co- 
lumns, and effaced in many places. The 
of granite it is compoſed of, is injured half- 

way up: Strabo abandons us here, to de- 
| (=) This city was anciently called Crocodilopolis, 
from the facred crocodiles which were fed there. The 


ng a fe CO 
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ſeribe Lake Maris, which is but a t ſmall 
built upon its banks. He does not preciſe- 
iy point out its fituation; but Herodotus 
ſ and Ptolemy determincit with accura- 
cy, placing it on the fide of Libya, on the 
bank of the lake. Let us continue chen 
our journey. 
The traveller, on quitting Fel, and 

proceeding to the weſtward, crofles the 
great canal called Bar Joſeph, Joleph's 
river. The village of Wall, which he 
leaves on the left, affords him no traces of 
wands the nord, he mrs indy 
fem Hb mountains of ruins which 

are near a league in extent. The firſt 
heap of them is called by the Arabs baled 
Caroun, the burgh of Charon; the ſecond 
6 26＋—ͤ—ũ—ñ CO Iy+ 
The 


(x) Herodotus, book 24. Publ take. 
(5) The Arabian hiftorians deſcribe Charon as 
a very powerful man. They fay that he could load 


3 | 
8 

8 
+ | 
11 
| 

4 
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Tue whole ſpace between them is Rrewed 
with" enotmious” ſtones. The moſt re. 
markable ' ruins de at the -extretnities. 
In che midit of thoſe of eg Coroun, a large 
cdificeriſes up, of which there are ſeveral 
halls renidjning, filled-with- trunks of co- 


Launns. A portich half demoliſhed en- 


compaſſes it. One may diſtinguiſh ſtair- 
eiſes, by which they mounted to different 
apartments; and others by which they 
deſcended into ſubterraneous paſſages. But 
what particularly attracts attention, is the 
view of ſeveral low, narrow, and very long 
nr 


2 —— 1 Per- 
a eee 
on the boatmen ha conveyed the bodies of the 
Pharachs over Lake Mceris, to depoſit them in the cells 
of the labyrinth, of which he was the keeper. Doubt- 
leſs he who. performed the ſame office on the lake of 
Memphis, with reſpect to the inhabitants of that city, 
had the, ſame title. If this conjecture be true, we | 
ſhall diſcover why the Grecks gave the name of Cha- 
ran to the boatman of hell, and why the Arabs call 
theſe ruins the palace of Charon. 5 
7 
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ion to Ihe 
If we pay attention 
— 2 1 
23 k, it will be impoſl 
* of the wor 


. 2. Prolemy, 

Strabo, 1. 17. Herodotus, „ 

4 w ian fide, and on 

1. . All a i. — 
Gr aria Meerris. ought fitu- 

ation where 

deſcribing. g 

(a) Herodotus, book ſecond. 
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* appreciate the immenſe ſams this build. 

* ing muſt have coſt. The temple. of 

* Epheſus is one of the wonders of the 
* world; the pyramids in the iſle. of Ba- 

* mos do not yield in grandeur to any of 

« works of Greece: yet theſe monuments, 
< whatever be their magnificence, can- 
«« not becompared with the Labyrinth 75). 
A roof of a vaſt extent covers its twelve 
<< palaces. The entrance to them is by 
« ewelve gates, fix of which are to 
< the north, and fix to the ſouth. A 
« thick wall, of great length, enoompaſſes 
«« them. The whole cdifice conſiſts of 
< two ſtories, one above ground, the 
< other ſubterrancous, each of which con- 
« tains fifteen hundred apartments. 1 
have viſited the former, and relate what 
* keepers would not allow me to deſcend 
« .of the kings who had built them were 


| (6) eee, Sir, that it is a Greek who ſpeaks, 
and who reads his hiſtory in the preſence of the moſt 
_ enlightened men of his age, at an afſembly of the 
Olympic games, where he was crowned. 


4 preſerved 


«« per ſtory. The porticoes, the palluges 
« which lead from the halls into the cham- 
« bers, from the chambers into the 


* ings, return into en d fock we- 
« rious ways, that I was never tired of ad- 


* miring the art which has been made uſe 
« of in its ſtructure. The walls, the sofa, 
« arc all of ſtone. Here and there one 
* an artiſt's hand. The halls arc ſur- 
* rounded by majeſtic columns, chiefly of 
« white marble. A pyramid, each fide of 
<«« which is two hundred and fifty feet wide, 
« and by which one deſcends into the 
„ caverns, terminates 1 the labyrin th.” 
Such is the deſcription of Herodotus. 
— LYN who viſited 
(c) Strabo, 1. 17. 


a 
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pailages, the vacied routes with which art 
had ſo contrived theſe labyrinths, that it 


after once entering it. He ſays that the 
principal apartments were ſurrounded by 
magnificent columns, that the walls were 
conſtructed of maſſes of rocks, and that from 
ſtones, the fight of which aſtoniſhed the 
imagination. It is true, Strabo pretends 
 thatthe labyrinth was compoſed of twenty- 
ſeven palaces, wherein the prefectures of 
Egypt were aſſembled at a certain period, 
to treat of the moſt important affairs of 
the ſtate and of religion; but it is probable 
that the twelve, which Herodotus ſpeaks 
of, were afterwards divided into twenty- 
ſeven' parts; or, that during the interval of 


as ww « yw<s .3 >, ws 
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Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and Pompo- 
nius Mela have deſcribed the labyrinth 
without having ſeen it. They confined 
themſelves to the copying and embelliſh- 
ing the recital of the two former authors; 
they furniſh us therefore with nothing new. 
The founder of this edifice is unknown. 
Each writer d names one or more, and 
almoſt all different. This variety of opi- 

nions affords a preſumption that it was not 
the work of one, but of ſeveral kings. 
This monument, which Pliny look «upon 
as the moſt aſtoniſhing production of the 
human genius, no longer ſubſiſts but in 
(4) Herodotus ſays, that the labyrinth was built by 
the twelve princes who governed Egypt, when Pſam- 
meticus, one of the twelve, 6—B 


power. 
n the eden of it to Pharaoh 


Imandes, and pretends that his body repoſes in the py- 
ramid which terminates the encloſure. 
Pliny will have it to have been conſtructed by Pe 
teſuc or Tithoe ; but as he quotes ſeveral cuntradic - 
tory authorities, theſe different opinions only ——_— 
the uncertainty. 

Diodorus Siculus thinks that the labyrinth is the 
work and the tomb of Pharaoh Mendes. 

Pomponius Mela attributes it to Pſammeticus. 
Vol. I. K k the 


at rn 
the ruins of Bala Coaroun, and C. Ca- 
ſhall have reſtored to Egypt the ſciences 
biſh may be removed which have buried 
precious , antiquities may be diſcovered. 
Who knows whether the diſcoveries of the 
impenetrable to the people and to ſtrangers ? 
If the reſearches into Herculaneum, a city 
of little note, have reſcued from oblivion 
ſo many rarities, ſo many inſtruftive mo- 
numents for the arts, and hiſtory, what 
may not be expected from fifteen hundred 
apartments which might have been the re- 
poſitory of the archives of Egypt, ſince all 
the prefectures were aſſembled here to treat 
of affairs of ſtate and of religion? But I 
muſt not dwell on conjectures. You arc 


+ impatient, doubtleſs, to know Lake Meris, 


the remains of which are Cy 
great to merit your attention. 2 
Herodotus (e) and tanks (/) aint ove 


(e) Herodotus, I. ſecond. 
(/) Strabo, I. 17 
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its Gite by placing the labyrinth on its bor- 
ders, and by fixing the towns which were 
around it, ſuch as Achantus to the ſouth, 
Aphroditopolis towards the eaſt, and Ar- 
ſinos to the north. Diodorus Siculus Cg 
and Pliny /5) confirm theſe authorities, by 
placing it at twenty-four leagues from 
name and that of Arſinoc. This unani- 
mity of ſentiment gives in fact every degree 
of certainty we could wiſh for. If the lake 
reotis, one might {till have one's doubts ; 
but in the ſituation marked by theſe hiſ- 
torians, we ſee in our days a lake, known 
by the name of Birket Caroun, more than 
fifty leagues in circumference. We cannot 


therefore, without perſiſting againſt evi 
dence, refuſe to recognize the remains of 


that of Maris. Let us examine what the 
ancients ſaid of it. By weighing with a 
ſhall perhaps be able to clear up a point 
(t) Diodorus Siculus, 1. I. 
(+) Pliny, I. 5. | 
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of topography cnveloped in profound dark- 
The labyrinth, ſays Herodotus, ſuch as 
I have been deſcribing it, is ſtill leſs ſur- 
& prizing than the Mœris. This lake is in 
« circumference 3600 ſtadia, or 60 ſchenes, 
« which form the dimenſions of the ma- 
« ritime baſe of Egypt, (ſeventy-five 
<« leagues Ci.) It. ſtretches from north to 

ſouth, 
(i) Herodotus has fixed the meaſure of the ſchene, 
in Lower Egypt, at four miles, or a league and a quar- 
ter. Thus the bo ſchenes make 75 leagues. Strabo 
and Diodorus Siculus, who have employed other mea- 
ſures to eſtimate the ſame extent of country, agree 
however with Herodotus. The baſe of Eqype ds. 
fore remains determined at 75 leagues, and fince it is 
equal to the circumference of lake Moeris, that lake 
was only 75 leagues round. I am compelled to 
enter into theſe particulais, becauſe this paſlage 
has produced many errors. Writers in general 
paying attention to the firſt member of the ſentence 
of Herodotus, in which he fixes the extent of the 
lake at 3600 fladia, and allowing each fladium its 
uſual eſtimation of about 100 toiſes, have given 150 
or 180 leagues circumference to lake Mœris. But 
whoever reflects on this paſſage, will ſee that the mea- 
ſure of 3600 ſtadia is there determined by 60 ſchenes, 
or 75 leagues, and that the author conſequently has 
made 


r gor * 
« ſouth 74%. and its greateſt depth is three 
« hundred feet. I. % pyramids, con- 
« ſtructed in an iſland towards the mid- 
_«« dle, riſe from three hundred feet be- 
« low water, and are as high out of it, 
« which proves that it has been dug 
« by the hand of man. Each of them has 
. on its ſummit a coloſſal ſtatue, ſeated 
« on a throne. Their total elevation, 


made uſe of ſtadia of 50 toiſes. I do not know whe- 
ther any one has made this remark before me, but I 
know that from this paſſage ill conſtrued, have ſprung 
all the debates of the moderns. M. de Voltaire has 
combated with the weapon of pleaſantry the exiſtence 
of a lake of 180 leagues, which is greater, ſays he, than 
all Egypt. M. Rollin, and eſpecially Boſſuet, have 
warmly maintained it. Several writers have reſtricted 
its extent, and limited it to twenty leagues. M. 
map of Egypt, has created a great canal, to which 
he gives the name of Lake Meeris. But he has not 
been more fortunate than others, fince the form and 
fituation of this pretended Meeris are abſolutely 
contrary to the moſt reſpectable authorities in hiſ- 
tory. | 
(#) At this day its greateſt dimenſion is from caſt 
to weſt, but formerly it might extend from Arſinoe 
as far asth e canal, for the diſcharge of the waters. 
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«« fix hundred feet {/). Lake Meeris 
© occupies a ſoil very dry, and deſtitute 
of ſprings. It derives its - waters from 
« the Nile, which runs there during fix 
months. The reſt of the year it reſtores 
% them to the river. During the for- 
* mer period; the fiſhery produces à ta- 
„ lent of fiber daily, to the royal tree- | 
« fury, and twenty minas only, during 
< the latter. According to the natives 
« of the country, a canal is pierced (m} 
« acroſs the mountain, the extended chain 
% of which commands Memphis. This 
* is an outlet by which the ſuperfluous 
« waters are poured into the ſands of 
2 on the weſtern fide. I en- 
« quired what had become of the eartk 
„ taken from the lake; they aſſured 
% me that it had been conveyed to the 


(1) Tn theſe two paſſages Herodotus employs the 
rheaſure of ſtadia; but as he had at firſt reduced 
them to 50 toiſes, and afterwards reſtores them to their 
„ 4 Aga „ 
are ſtadia of 600 feet. 


(m) 1 have marked on the map, at the beginning of 
this yolume, the fituation of this canal. 


46 river, 
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« river, and carried by the current to the 
« ſea.” 
Let us join the report of Strabo to that of 
Herodotus ; they throw mutual light upon 
each other /n}. © The province of Ar- 
« ſinoe contains the wonderful lake of 
« Maris. It reſembles the ſea in its extent, 
its colour, and its ſhores. As deep as it 
« is vaſt, it receives at the beginning of the 
& inundation, the waters which would 
« otherwiſe cover the harveſts and the 
« habitations of men: they are conducted 
* thither by a great canal. When the Nile 
ec ſubſides, they return by two other canals 
<« (thoſe of Tamich, and of Bauch,) which, 
&< as well as the former, ſerve for water- 
ing the fields: all this is naturally 
performed. At the head of the canals, 
* fluices are formed, which are opened at 
« pleaſure, whether to introduce, or to 
* let off the waters (. 5 
KK 4 1 


(=) Strabo, 1. 17. 

ſ e Diodorus Siculus pretends that it colt fifty ta- 
lents, that is to ſay, 150,000 livres, to open theſe 
Duices. It is not eaſy to diſcover what has made him 
adopt this fable. It is certain, however, that Herodotus 
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If this paſſage does not fix the extent 
of the lake, it proves at leaſt that it was 
very conſiderable, and that it could not be 
determined by the eye. Diodorus Siculus 
refers to the opinion of Herodotus, who 
gives Lake Meris three thouſand fix hun- 
dred ſtadia, that is to fay, ſeventy-five 
leagues circumference. Pliny eſtimates it 
at two hundred and fifty thouſand paces, 
which make about cighty leagues. Thus 
then, you ſee antiquity agreed on a point 
which has given riſe to ſo many diſcuſſions 
among the moderns, without any of them 
being able to eſtabliſh his ſyſtem on a ſolid 
{ent this lake is only about fifty leagues 
round; but this diminution by no means 
proves that Herodotus and Pliny were de- 


and Strabo, who have been on the ſpot, who have 
examined them with attention, do not ſpeak of it. 
Pliny, and Pomponius Mela, who report what the 
ancients have written on the ſubject of lake Meeris, 
and who would not have omitted ſo extraordinary 2 
fact, make-no mention of it. So much improbability, 
joined to the filence of hiſtarians, demonſtrates the 
falſity of this aſlc: tion, 


ceived 


cried in their calculations. Saad 
Egypt for a ſeries of two thouſand years, it 
might have undergone ſtill greater changes. 
Fix your eyes, Sir, on the map of this 
country, you will ſee that the chain of 
Nile, at a very little diſtance on the left, 
from the cataracts, as far as Fam, 
ſtretches off ſuddenly on the fide of Lybia, 
then returning towards the eaſt, forms in 
its contours an immenſe baſon.. 
lower than the bed of the river, this hol- 
low was once covered with a barren ſand, 
and the rocks, could not penetrate there. 
One of the Pharaohs, called Maris, know- 
ing perfectly the fituation of the country, 
conceived one of the moſt noble | 
ever projected by the human mind, and had 
the glory of carrying it into execution. He 
determined tochange this deſert into an uſeful 
lake. After ſome thouſands of men collected 
together, had cleared out, and dug the ſoil 
in ſeveral places, he drew a canal of forty 
leagues in length, and three hundred feet 

wide, 
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vie, for the purpoſe of condudtig thither 
a part of the waters of the Nile. This 


Ai barer river 


coſt immenſe ſums; for in ſeveral places 
it is cut out of the rock. It was not 


to have diſengaged Egypt from the exceſs 


apes remained too long on the lands, at 
that time lower than they are in our days, 
and occafioned its ftcrility ; it was neceſ- 


fly" als, to reuitr Weis waters uſeful to 


waters cotweyed by the canal of Joſeph, 


were heaped up in the vaſt encloſure of 


the Nile was on the decline, theſe fluices 


eighty 


great canal, which ſtill ſubfiſts entire at this 
day, is known under the name of Babr Lu- 


It opens near Tarout Eccherif, and ends = 
at Berkit Cn. This work muſt have 


— 
my nt. _—— PER Sd a tl. —_— — — a ad... _— hdd. 1 


of the inundation, which in thoſe remote 


kiks to the river. At their opening were 
formed two fluices, which were kept ſhut 
during the increaſe of the Nile; then the 


were opened, and a ſurface of water of about 


* 
1 ann a Stu at. ” Om \ Ss. 


Gyhty leagues in circumference, and thirty 


the river, formed a ſecond inundation to 
tion. The other part branched out into 
innumerable rivulets, watered the fields, 
and diffuſed fertility even to the very fan- 
dy hills. This work, the greateſt and 


more ſtrongly marked in the time of a great 
inundation. It received that hurtful ſu- 
prefiuity of them, which would have pte - 


(#) The canal of Joſeph having its ſource in the 


Thebais, conveyed to lake Maris the waters of the 
Nile from the commencement of the increaſe. As 
they were continually confined, on one fide by the 
mountains, on the other by dykes and fluices, placed 
on the canals of Bauch and of Tamich, they roſe to 
the height of the inundation, that is to ſay, about 
thirty ſect above the uſual level of the river. 
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this artificial ſea ſhould break down the 
| barriers that were oppoſed to it, and cauſe 
frightful devaſtation in the country, a ca- 
nal was cut through the mountains, by 
which the ſuperfluous waters were poured 
into the ſands of Lybia. Behold, Sir, 
one of the moſt glorious labours of which 


tion. It is not aſtoniſhing that antiqui- 
ty ſhould have ranked it before the py- 
ramids and the labyrinth. It combined 


Kavptiane, chough they abbecred the Pha. 
raohs, who forced them to excavate moun- 

tains, to build themſelves ſuperb tombs, 
bleſſed the memory of Maris ; and his 
name is handed down to poſterity. 


At preſent this lake has loſt almoſt all | 


its advantages. From the period of near 
twelve hundred years that Egypt has fallen 
into the hands of barbarous nations, they 


have either deſtroyed, or ſuffered to periſh, 


the chicf part of theſe monuments. The 
Mareotis is dried up, the Canal of Alexan- 
dria 


the happineſs of the people with the gran- 


a = oe wmns 3. Peng -" 


„ . 


dria is no longer navigable, and the Mceris 
is only fifty leagues in circumference. If 
the canal of Joſeph were cleared out, where 
the mud is collected to a vaſt height; if the 
ancient dykes were re-eſtabliſhed, and the 
fluices of the canals of Tamieb and of 
Bouch, Lake Meeris would ſtill ſerve the 
fame purpoſes. It would prevent the de- 
_ vaſtations of the too great ſwellings of the 
river, and ſupply the deficiency of thoſe 
which are inadequate We ſhould ſee 
it, as heretofore, extending itſelf from 
Neſle and Arſinoc to the Lybian moun- 


' tains, and offering to the view of the aſto- 


niſhed traveller, 2 


of man. 


The depth of three hundred feet, aſcribed 
to it by hiſtorians, muſt be exaggerated, 


The bottom which it occupies, is a baſon 
formed by the mountains. It is very low, 


nal of Tamieb {q). In ſhort, however the 
| Ny ; mud 


0 The contrary happened formerly. As Lake 


Mezris received a greater quantity of waters by the ca- 
nal 


but much leſs fo than may be imagined. - 


fince the Nile runs into it even by the ca- 
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mud may have gradually collected in a fe. 
ries of ages, it is full of a great depth. Ir 
adopt the ſentiments of the ancients, they 
will at leaſt compel us to ſuſpend our judg- 
ment, and to examine the places and the 
the region of chimeras. 

no longer exiſt. It appears even, that they 
Strabo docs not ſpeak of them. In our 
days, we may remark to the north of Bir. 
tet Caroun, a promontory, which doubtleſs 
was formerly an iſland. It is terminated 
perhaps the foundation of theſe Mauſolea, 
ſtatues ſeated upon thrones, and which, 
commanding the whole extent of the wa- 
ters, muſt have formed a coup d' eil un- 
paralleled in nature. I do not give you 
nal of Joſeph, which was deeper, and preſerved them by 
means of fluices, it reſtored them afterwards to the Nile 
when it was low, by the canals of Tamich, and of 


Bench. 
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LETTER XXIX. 
AccounT or Tat CULTIVATION, AND 
kuk INHABITANTS or FAIouM. 


its manufſalfures, arts, and inhabitants. 
Deſcription of the fields ſhaded with groves 
„ l 
great beight, the flower of which, by 
132 excellent roſe-water. 
Great fiſhery of the lake and canals. 
The numerous birds which cover the 
its government. 


To Mr. L. M. 


PHE preceding letter, Sir, offers to 
your mind diſcuſſions only, and no- 


thing but ruins to your view. This every 
man muſt expect, who wiſhes to tear the 
veil from thoſe monuments, which time 
has hid for three thouſand years. To make 
up for it, I am going to preſent you with 

the 
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. pardens of Alexandria ; but their fruit 


« does not ſerve to make oil {s). This 
* preſecture abounds in wine, corn, ve- 
* octables, and ſeeds of every kind.” 
If this hiſtorian were to return into the 
Fam, he would find a great alteration ; 


he would there ſee the labyrinth deſtroyed, 


built of mud, where flouriſhing cities 
once ſtood, the canals nearly choked up, 


and the fea of Meœtis reduced to two 


thirds of its extent; but he would ſtill 
diſcover the productions he has deſcribed, 
and the fame abundance wherever the wa- 
ters can be conveyed. The Copti fill 
cultivate there the olive and the vine, 
planted by their fathers. They gather 
| an excellent grape, of which they make 
{s) Since the canal of Alexandria is become dry 
for nine months of the year, theſe gardens have 


diſappeared with the trees, and olive plants col- 
lected there, I have ſeen ſome in the orchards 


they produce are longer, and more fleſhy than thoſe 
of the Ifle of Crete, and of Provence. I am per- 


= a white 
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a white wine of a very agreeable ſla- 


wur Ct). The whole country is at pre- 
ſeat covered with corn, with barley, with 


dourra, or Indian millet, which follow . 


each other in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion 
during ſeven or eight months. The ſu- 
perb flax, the ſugar-canc, all ſorts of vege- 
tables ſpring up there almoſt without cul- 
ture, The cucumber, and near twenty 
forts of melons, of a melting, ſugary, 
and very wholeſome quality, line the banks 
of the rivulets. Groves of fruit trees, 


Se 
{mall pear, of a ſharpiſh flavour, are here 
this diverſity of trees and plants, the tra- 
6 


6e In the tine of the Puleniee, zad under the i 


empire of the Romans, the environs of Alexandria 
and the Sebennitie province, produced very famous 
Wine. The Mahometans have deſtroyed theſe en- 
cellent vine plants. The only ones they ſpared 
are in the province of the Faioum. In general, 
the grape that grows in the ſandy ſoil of Egypt, 
is of an exquiſite flavour, 
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ment for the gardens. Here it is colledied 
from its odoriferous flow er, forms 2 valu- 
able branch of commerce. Faioun fur- 
niſhes all Egypt with it. There is a vaſt 
conſumptich of it. In ceremonial viſits {x ), 
it is ſprinkled with profuſion on the faces 
and hands of the affiſtants. At the bath, 
can their toilet be completed without roſe- 
water. Theſe cluſters of roſe-trees, ſome- 
times ſurrounded by orange-trees in bloſ- 
fom, produce a charming effe& to the eye, 
and ſtill more delicious to the ſmell. The 
air around them is perfumed with the 
odour; and in this warm climate, under 
fo ſerene a ſky, one has a more lively 
ſenſe of the voluptuouſneſs of breathing 
the perfumes of the roſe, mixed with the 


(=) The roſe-water of the Faioum has a very high 
odour, which it preſerves a long time. The beſt is 
fold at four livres a bottle. | 


To 
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To the treaſures of a fertile ſoil, the 
 Faioum joins the advantages of the fiſhery. 
of fiſh ; a prodigious quantity of them is 
taken, and conſumed on the fpot, and 


carried to the neighbouring markets. Fiſh 
is not dearer here than at Damietta. For 
3 
enough for a whole day. 
When winter is covering the northern 
countries with ſno and hoar froſt, innu- 
merable flocks of birds come to winter 
on Lake Maris, and the canals of Fai- 
am. The inhabitants take a vaſt quan- 
tity of geeſe with yellow plumage, and of 
an exquiſite flavour ; wild ducks, whoſe 
fleſh is fat and delicate; teals, ſwans, of 
whoſe ſkin they make furs, and pelicans, 
— ck The 
i amo fille ©. te fs of 
Lake Maris, and the whiteneſs of their 


plumage forms an agreeable contraſt to 


(x) A piece of plated copper, which is wen fre 
liards of our money. 
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the deep azure of the waters. The mo- 
ſpread their nets for them, and theſe birds, 
. 


as. 
be able to paint to you a free people in 
the midſt of this land of plenty. But, 
alas! the anarchy of a monſtrous govern- 
ment, the enemy of order, and of laws, 
extinguiſhes genius, and, like a peſtilen- 
tial wind, depopulates the cities, and de- 
ſtroys the country and its inhabitants. 
The ſame men who, under a ſerene ſky, 
and on a teeming ſoil, would have gentle 
and amiable manners, and would enjoy 
the treaſures of prodigal nature, and the 
| benefits of the arts, become barbarous, 
of | twenty-four inſatiable tyrants, who 
_ enrich themſelves wu TD. 
finds of Lybia rob it of 2. portion of is 
domain. The beautiful provinces of He- 

| raclea 
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raclea and Arſinoc are at this day reduced 
to the third of their extent, if we conſider 
only the arable lands, By re-eſtabliſhing 
fate they once enjoyed. For the climate, 
non cok, 1 
The cities of the Crocodile, of Hercu- 
les, and Ptolemais, which ſerved them 
as 2 port, are replaced by that of the 
Faioum, which in the time of Abulfeda 
it %. Faun, the capital 

* of the province of that name, poſſeſſes 
public baths, markets, and colleges, 
« which are under the diſcipline of the 
& Chafeites and the Melchites. The ca- 
nal of Joſeph divides it into two parts. It 
is ſurrounded by gardens.” At preſeat 
Faioum is only half a league round; it is 
fituated on the eaſtern bank of the canal. 
The remainder is deſtroyed. The col- 
leges ſubfiſt no longer. The houſes, built 


(3) Abulfeda, Deſcription of Egypt. 
(z) Two Mahometan ſets. 
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with brick; Hardened in the fun, offer he 
dtesry aſpect of a heap of cottages. Their 
inhabitants are poor, and without energy; 
all the arts ate reduced to ſome manu- 
AaQures of mats, ſome clamfy carpets, 
und the diſtillation of roſe-water. This 
town is governed by a Cachef, in the 
name of one of the Beys of Grand Cairo. 
bo: arte onbrmeggtont-rprogkanng 
WM: they repair to the Divan two or three 
5s Held in great eſtimation. Harmony 
breaking out at Grand Cairo, affect the 
tranquillity of the provinces. The vic- 
Arabs, who have been pillaged, join with 
the Bedouitis, who are always ready to 
FTavour the malecontents, from the hope 
of plander. They deſcend in torrents from 


. the 


ferocious animals may 
— CY _— 
a 
— 5 
4 Crocodile ſacred 
== lake, 
« particular 


It ap- 

taken from the Greek. 
pears N crocodile 
was, Chemſah, arm na © iy api 
n | =— . 

an which Henletes 

ab, as the Arabs 
Them; 


« opened his mouth, another put the cakes, 
* and the fleſh and wine into it. After 


| and avert che calamitics with which be 
nn The 
eagerneſs with which the inhabitants of 
Celebes ſeck after this monſler at this 


* 


* 
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day; the name of Sudara {b), or bro- 


d 


I of their countr 7. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


t 


, which they beſtow upon it; the food 
* 


they carry it, muſt alſo be founded on the 


the veneration of the 


Sir Joſeph Banks relates 


facts 


; 
4 
A 
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LETTER XXX. 


TRAVELS IN THE Desaxr, ADJoix- 
ING To THE RED SEA. 


Deſcription of the Country, the mountams, 
aud the ſands which it is neceſſary to poſe 
| over in going to the monaſtery of St. An- 
 thony. Obſervations on the plants which 
grow in thoſe deſarts, on the animal 
which inhabit it, and on the quarries of 
of the religious belonging to the monaſtery 
of St. Anthony and St. Paul. Decrip- 
tion of the extenſove proſped? from the top 
| of mount Colſoum. Reflettions on the 
great events which hade bappened in that 


To Mr. L. M. 


Ler us continue our route, Sir. On 


returning towards the Nile, by the 
canal of Bauch, we leave behind us Mai- 


doum, 
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thefly pyramid of Egypt, fereral iſlands 
with hamlets, and the ruins of Apbrudito- 
polls, which was ſituated on the eaſtern: 
— 
enen af ho 
year. At mne the 
not receive = ſufficient quantity by Jo- 
ſeph's canal, half choked up as it is, to 
be able to reſtore any to the Nile. 
houſes are built of brick, and the roofs 
riſe up in the form of pigeon-houſes. 
The Egyptians dwell on the ground floor, 

and the pigeons on the firſt, This prac- 

tice is general throughout the reſt of the | 

diſcovers nothing but figns of miſery in 
the midſt of an abundantly rich country. 
For ſeveral leagues, the chain of moun- 

caſt, approaches it very near, leaving only 
a ſmall extent of country, fit for agricul- 
* 


LEATTERS 


All the induſtry of the inbabitants is con- 
fined. to a manufacture of coarſe carpets ; 
their whole commerce to the ſale of the 
produce of their foil. Beniſauęf is the 
reſidence of a Bey, who, as well as the 
other governors of Egypt, levies with an 
armed force his arbitrary tributes. Du- 
ring ſeveral months of the year, he en- 
camps with his ſoldiers near the villages 
under his juriſdiction. After exhauſting 
the ſubſiſtence of the countrymen, and 
— by diat of fear or 
violence, 
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lar contributions. It is impoſſible. for me 
to paint to you all the vexations exerciſed 
command are entirely compoſed of  ban- 
ditti, whoſe crimes have driven them from 
their country, Pity, and all the ſenti- 


ments of nature are extinguiſhed in their 


hearts. To give you an idea of this, I 
I ſhall only lay before you a fingle ancc- 
dote, which the Count d'Entragues, who 
His boat had ſtopped near a village of the 
Delta. One of theſe extortioners entered 
the hut of a poor woman who had ſeve- 


ral children: he preſſed her to pay the 
tax impoſed by the Bey. She repreſented 


her miſery, and told him, that the poſ- 
ſeſſed only one mat, and a few earthen 
| jars. He made a cloſe ſearch, and having 


found a bag of rice, was preparing to carry 


it off. She conjured him to defiſt, aſ- 
ſuring him that this was her whole ſubſiſt- 
ence. © Will you then”, ſays ſhe, © make 
me die of hunger, and this infant I am 

« ſuckling, 
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_ «ſuckling, and all my family 2”: The ber- 
ene, his blood be on your head. 
| dried'vp her tears, and ficod motionleſs 
as f ſtatue. The ſuvage ſoldier went off 
with hit prey, without | diſcovering the 
_ leiſtomotion | Such —— * 
of Bain, — inhabited by Copd. It 
i from hence that one goes to the mo- 
mende of St. Antony and St. Paul. ſitu- 
ated on mount Colzoum. As theſe ſa- 
vage ſpots merit the attention of naturaliſts, 
1 1 tall give you a haſty ſketch of — 
It will afford you fome knowledge of 
defſarts that extend from the Nile ty the 
R 
enter itito a narrow valley, ——— 


2 
u rer. 
O0 


ciſtern, and He- 
r . 
= way > NEED 
—_— ana Þ = 
2 . — —_ * 
124 


| 1 ps 
preſents: ; nothing to the eye 
b ſand. One fads only in the 
1 
but a 


of 
the. fides 
fl >. 

bite of & 


caverns. in the rocks, = 
== OT 
1 4 1 4 ray 
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grey, — | 
1 is e ae rugged: that 
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e 

E. . the are of Mount 
— i times of nei The 
46 quekch their thirſt with. They are ſur- 
rounded” by a few date-trecs. - Above we 
ee nen whom: the fer. 
of Chriſtianity, into this dreadful falitude. | 
Ader climbing up Mount Kaki, we 
ae Into; the plain of Elarabe, oe of 
eee nor lefs 
— \ nfo wiage torrents ee 
it! idee fan'deftroys there every vegetable 
lende; but whillt n deprives plants 
aa trees ef lig it matures in the fides 
of the montitains the tareſt ſwones. To- 
winds the torthy of this plain we diſcover 
3 Wks hate own ut of th 


i of 
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en rafts to the font of the pyramids Je. 
To de alk e quarries is another 


ty worked... A referer of witer, dug = 
little. way off, ſerved the purpoſes of the 
_ workmen; further on are grottoes af her- 
haro choſen a cre forage dwelling, nor 


(c): Herodotm, Diodores Sicalus, and Pliny wel 
us, that the marbles which ſerved for the lining of the 
pyramids, and the conftrution of the were 
brought from the mountains of Arabia. But as all 
_ the eaſtern part of 'Egypt between the Red Se ant 
the Nile was called Arabia, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that theſe beautiful flames came from the quar- 
ries I have been ſpeaking of. "The plain was called 
n r fg 
a os. 

i Mm 22 s ä 


- 
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prodyce of cheir garden, conſtitute their 

food. | e | 
ment to the errors of Monotheliſin is ex- 


when: Father Sund went to viſit: them, 3 
was. labouring- at the philoſopher's ſtone. 
Amid a total cenunciation of all the 
Pon 8—— nt 7 as eat 
the reſeacch for gold 1 

| Theſe monks preſerve a great veneration * 
for the grotto — * 534 it ia an 
life lived as in a tomb, ſurrounded by ſha- 
domus and defarts. A rock of a league 
poſſibility of getting over it obliges one to 
is two day's work to get at it. This mo- 
naſtery, built on the eaſtern fide of mount 
Colzovin, is alſo inhabited by Copti, as 
miſerable, as * 
_ former. 


— — — —— —. — — — 7 Do - 
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| 
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ed en the ſantmit of Oc, the 
Red dee in dt one's font ;- one diſcovers at 
a diſtance that cxtreeaity, towards which 
the chief of the Ifratlites is Had to have 
palled wath all his people, between che 
 Gſprnded | wares; :and-to the fGuth ant 
the famous hills of: Oreb and of Sinai, 
where he received the tables of the law. 
The fight of theſe places leads to ferious 
moedititions. One contemplates around 
onc'a ſelf the countries whence have ori- 
ginated the great religions which alternate- 
ly have reigned upon the catth. That of 
the Egyptians fubſiſts: no longer. The 
r 


fim one end of the univerſe to the other. 


countries, the mountains, the fea, I. am 
contemplating from this - elevation! the 
hiſtory of aations is filled with them, and 
the barbarous inhabitants of theſe coun- 


| ani apptoach the Red: Sea. Its ſhores are 
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Grand Cairo. 
HE North wind that blows, Sir, 
"Invites. us to e our voyage. 
One of the advantages of the fituation of 
pt, is the enjoying this fGalutary wind 


Nile, ir forbes alſo a Ee 
aſcend againſt the rapidity of the 'currene- 
Lex us take-the advantige' of his favdiit 
able gale, and fail towards the Upper This- 
bais. Seed on de We of "ode e, 
borne on the waters, which are 0 A 
with the banks, we have: a fall 
of the adjacent country,” an — 
de is cvary”miodtienit openiiing: to our view. 


i A — 
foot of the mountains. - Farther off en 


moſque. T6 the caltward is 


"7 445-428 +» 
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8 
derte its name from the m- 
—— hn cogles. 's 
Fowls, and cormorants, which.refts there, to 
bein ceadigals to fal upon their prey. The 
| bonder the foot of the rocks are 
inhabited hy turtle - does, and other ſmall 


bigs. Rel n cranes, Givens and 
er the Niſe during the winter. Flights of 
pigeans darken the; air. They are mace 
——— — 
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and by chat nature which he would have 
embelliſhed, his happy days would glide 
away under the ſhade of enchanted thickets. 
Theſe, Sir, are are only wiſhes thrown into 
the uncertainty of the future ; but grant 
me, at leaſt, the conſolation of thinking, 
that they will one day be realized. 

We arrive at the port of Minich, a pretty 
conſiderable town. It is handſome, po- 
pulous, and commercial. It is. the reſi- 
dence of a Cachef. A cuſtom-houſe is 
eſtabliſhed here, and the boats which deſ- 
cend from the Said, arc obliged to ſtop. 


and to pay 2 according to the, mer- 
pay dat n= 
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chandize they carry. We find here co- 
lumns overturned, and the remains of an- 
cient edifices. It is not improbable: that 
they are the ruins of ſe/ Om, placed 
by Strabo and Ptolemy above Feucht. 
The inhabitants of this city held the dog 
them with ſacred meat, in honour of Anu- 
bis, the companion amd guardian of Oft- 
ns . 2 
and heaps of rubbiſh, lying round Bebneſe, 
on Joſeph's canal, determine the poſition 

1 where the fiſh 


( Mr. — in the fo 
to me erg, fince Strabo polaively ſays that Ori 
cher was net an. the Hanks of che ike, bus waa 

the country. | | "V7 


greateſt 
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the flax, the beans, ſown in fields ſurround. 
ed by rivulets, grow. there in abundance. 
The dourrs, and the ſogar-canc, riſc there 
| toa great height. All the plants ace 
vigorous and full of fap ; all the trees are 
loaded with fruit. The picture of abun- 
dance continually recreates the fight ; but 
HE CONC e 
carthen huts where he ſhuts himſelf up 2 
prey to miſery, after bedewing with the 
ſweat of his brow, the rich harveſt he has 
been gathering, but not for him. It is 
=o nnd dds 
treaſures of nature. 

- The village of Gerabic is oppoſite to 
Afzich. Higher up is the burgh of Sanna 
&. It is here that the grottoes of the 
Thebais commence, ſo famous for the 
auſterity of the anchorites, who retired thi- 
ther in the firſt ages of the church. They 
extend the ſpace of twenty leagues, even 
over againſt Manfelout. They are quarries 

dug 
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dug by the Egyptians, and the hierogly- 
— 
tiquity. 

I ne begins. ee 
Saouads, and deſcends to the bank of the 
river. The iſle of Sabre js at no great 
diſtance from it. Villages continually 
ſacceed each other, Their contiguity, the 
variety of their aſpets, the. number of their 
inhabitants, render the landſcapes entirely 


lively, and highly diverſified. Near to 


Radda one diſtinguiſhes the entrance of one 
of the branches of Babr Jauſeph - the 


other is higher up at the rillage of T- 


lid down the former, and Father Scand 


| Deſcending the canal of Radde, whoſe 
banks are charming, we enter into the 
great bed of Babr fn, on the fide of 
which ſtands the village of Abewfr. A 
league to the ſouthward, we croſs the ruins 
of an ancient town, from the. remains of 
which the burgh of Bakain has enriched 
itſelf. At ſome diſtance beyond it our 


attention is fixed by a curious monument. 
It 


543 
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It is a rock ſmoothed with. the point of the 


attached only to the ſtone by the feet and 
which I imagine was an offering to Jupi- 
ter Ammon, a ſymbolical divinity, by 
ſun entering the fign of the ram. This 
animal was conſecrated to him, and the 


com- 
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commencement of the aſtronomical year, 
and the renewal of the light, was cele- 
brated by this circumſtance. This monu- 
ment, hewn out of a hard tone, muſt paſs 
to the lateſt poſterity. 

Near to Babain is Touna {b). Between 
this village and that of Abouſir we trace 
| the ruins of an ancient aqueduct of brick, 
which conveyed the waters to the foot of 
the mountains. Keeping along the banks 
of Babr Touſeph, we arrive at Tarout Ecche- 
ri, where this great canal has its prin- 
cipal entrance. Melaaui is three leagues 
diſtant from it to the north. It is a hand- 
ſore town, fituatcd in a fertile plain. There 
is a conſiderable market here. Every ar- 
ticle is to be met with in abundance, and 
at a very low price. Malaoni and ſeveral 
villages which ſurround it, compoſe a ſmall 
principality, which was formerly given to 
Mecca. The Emir Haji, or the Prince of 
the caravan, had the privilege of ſending 


(b) This is the city called by Strabo the Upper Taxis, 
and near to which he lays down the courſe of the great 
canal. „ 


Vor. I. Nan thither 


. 
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thither a Sander (i) to govern it. The latter 
ſends to Grand Cairo confiderable tributes in 
grain, which he draws from the inhabitants, 
and the Emir Haji conveys them to the 
Cherif of Mecca. 
The village of Achmounain, four miles to 
the north of Melaoni, is remarkable for the 
ruins it contains. Amongſt the heaps of 
rubbiſh it is ſurrounded with, one admires 
a ſuperb portico, that has ſuffered nothing 
from time. It is one hundred feet long, 

twenty-five wide, and is ſupported by 
twelve columns, which have only a plain 
faſcia by way of capital. Each column is 
compoſed of three blocks of granite, form- 
ing in all fixty fect in height, by twenty- 
five in circumference. The block which 
reſts upon the baſe is fimply rounded, and 
loaded with hicroglyphics, which commence 
with a pyramid. The two others are flated. 
The columns are ten feet diſtant from each 
other, except the two middle ones, which, 


(i) Sander ſignifies governor and general of the ar- 
my; the perſon inveſted with this charater unites the 
civil and military power. 

ſerving 
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them an interval of fifteen feet. Ten cnor- 
mous ſtones cover the whole extent of the 
portico. Over them is a double row. 
form of a pediment, ſurpaſs the others 
in height and thickneſs. One is ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment at the fight of theſe 
maſſes of rocks that the art of man has 
been able to elevate to the height of fixty 
| feet. The frieze which goes round it, is 
covered with hĩeroglyphics very wellcarved. 
We ſee the figures of birds, of inſects, of 
men ſeated, to whom others ſeem to make 
offerings, and different ſorts of - animals. 
This is probably the hiſtory of the time, 
the place, and the deity in whoſe honour 
was painted red and blue. Theſe colours 
are effaced in many places; but the low- 

2 of — 3 2 


aſtoniſhingly lively. 2 


the ceiling, where the ſtars of gold ſhine 


- upon an azure ſky with a dazzling bril- 
2 es | liancy. 
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liancy. This monument, conſtructed bo- 
fare. the congueſt of the Perſians, has na- 


de tele, or. the palace. of which 
this announced the entry? I will confeſs to 
you, Sir, that one cannot hut be greatly ſur- 
priſed at finding amidſt Arabian and Turkiſh 
huts, edifices which ſeem to have been the 
works of genii, Their antiquity ſtill adds 
to their eſtimation. Eſcaped from the ra- 
with the impreſſion of ages, they impoſe a 
fort of veneration on the contemplating 
with indifference theſe beautiful remains 
of antiquity, and ſuffer them to ſubſiſt, 
only becauſe it would be too expenſive to 
_ deſtroy them. Superſtition and ignorance 
lead them to imagine, that they contain 
treaſures ; accordingly, they do not per- 
mit travellers to take a faithful drawing of 
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thetn. One expoſes obe's life in making 
the attempt. I ſhall relate to you what 
happened to Father Sicatd whillſt he was 
admiring the beauty of the portico of AB 
mm * Light not your cenſer,” ſays 
the Arab his conductor gravely to him, 
for fear we ſhould be ſurpriaed in the 
* fat, and that we ſuffer for it.. What 
do you mean? I have neither cenſer, nor 
< fire, nor incenſe.” —** You laugh at me; 
<« a ſtranger like you would not come here 
< merely from curiofity.—And what then? 
*I know that by your ſkill you are ac- 
« quainted with the place where the great 
s cheſt full of gold is hid, which our fa- 
« thers left us. If your cenſer was ſeen, 
it would ſoon be imagined that you 
n 
magic words, os fs. ace 

* 
Such, Sir, is the general aus fie 
modern Egyptians, with reſpect to the 
Europeans. They look upon us all as ma- 
gicians, and imagine that by taking only 
the dimenſions of their antiquitics, we have 
Na 3 the 
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LETTER: XXIII. 


Dxe$CRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY FROM 
__ AcuMoOUuNAIN To ACHMIM. 


Deſcription of Enfine, heretofore Antinod, 


Antinous. Extent of that city. Columns 
and gates remaining there of a beautiful 
arebitecture. Theſe monuments not com- 
parable with the portico of Achmounain. 
Details on the principal towns ſituated on 
the banks of the Nile, with the compara- 
N 
poſition. Deſeription of Achmim, for- 

merly Chemmis or Panopolis Remarks 
on the remains of the ancient temple fill 
fſubſefting in the time of Abulfeda, and on the 
ſerpent Harridi, with which the Mahome- 
tan prieſts decerve the people. 


To Mr. L. 


Grand Cairo. 
Lore 9x th poco of chm, 
and croſs the Nile, to viſit the remains 
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of Antino?. Abulfeda gives us the follow- 
ing accoumt of it (&) : ** Enfind, (the name 
given it by the Arabs), contains remark- 
% able ruins of ancient monuments. It is 
<< fituated towards the middle of the Said, 
* to the caſt of the Nile, and is dependent 
on the province of Arm, which is 
* on the other fide. It is an antĩent city,” 
adds the geograpber b Nubia. * ſurround- 
ed by a wall-cultivated county, abviind- 
< irig in fruits and harveſts. It is vulgarly 
« called the city of the Magi JI. becatife it 
« js from thence that Pharaoh made them 
come to his court.” 
| I ſhall add ſome particu ieulars to what are 
mentioned by thoſe geographers, in order to 
make you better acquainted with the pre- 


(#) Abulfeda, deſcription of Egypt. 
(7) Aatinoe was built near the ruins of Abydus, 
where the Egyptians revered the oracle of the God Beſa. 
This oracle, one of the moſt ancient of Egypt, was 
ſtill famous in the time of the Emperor Conſtantius. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, book 19. ſays, that all the 
neighbouring people went to conſult him, and aſſem- 
bled at a certain period to celebrate feſtivals in his he- 
nour. This is the reaſon why the Arabs call Antinoe, | 
fituated near Abydus, the city of the Magi. 


ſent 
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ſent ſlate of thete places. Adrian, whife 


ſhameful vices rarkiſhed the ſplendor of 

favourite Antinous in a journey in Egypt, 
wiſhed to erect a laſting monument to his 
memory. He founded à city of his nate; He 
marked out the plan upon an even ſoil, and 
built it with a royal chagnificence. It wile 
r . 
e 0 whole extent. bi he &s were 


narrower, but equally firaight. The two 


largeſt terminated by four gates, ſotie of 
which ſtill ſubſiſt; the handſomeſt has three 
vaulted entries; that of the middle is forty 
feet high, by twenty-two in width, and 
twenty thick; the other two ate ſmaller. 


mented with four pilaſtres in bas relief, 
the Corinthian capitals of which, with the 


projection. This beautiful gate was ſur- 
rounded by eight Corinthian columns, of 
the fame height with itſelf. One only has 


eſcaped the ravages of time, and of men; 


Each of the facades of this edifice is orna- 


leaf of the acanthus, have a conſiderable 
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the reſt are either mutilated. or deſtroyed; 
but the pedeſtals remain entire. Beſides 
this edifice, one diſcovers in different quar- 
ters of the town, heaps. of rubbiſh, which 
announce temples or palaces deſtroyed. If 
we may. judge from the diſtances of the 
pedeſtals along the firects, they were bor- 
dered by a colonnade, which formed a por- 
bitants to walk ſheltered from the ſun. 
This architecture muſt have formed a 
charming coup- d il. Beſides theſe em- 
belliſhments, one of the ſquares was orna- 
mented with four large pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, three of which have periſhed ; 
their baſes alone remain. The fourth is in 
perfect preſervation ; it is about fifty feet 
high. The ſhaft is compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtones. On the firſt is carved an orna- 
ment of oak leaves. One reads on the pe- 
deſtal a Greck inſcription, half effaced/m}, 
| which 
(m) This inſcription begins with theſe words: To 


e Te Marcus Aurelius 
Severus, Alexander, pious, bappy. - . Aurelius being 


gehe of the new Greets of Julias, Ge. We read it 
on two of the pedeſtals ; it is almoſt obliterated on the 
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which dedicates it to the emperor Alex- 
ander Severus. The ſenate of Alexandria, 
loaded with his bounty, had already erect- 
ed to him the famous column I have ſo 
much talked of to you; it clevated. theſe 
other four in his honour, after his triumphs 
over the Perſians ; for the foliage of oak 
which crowns the baſe of that which ſub- 
fiſts, was the fign of vifory amongſt the 
Romans. Such, Sir, are the beſt pre- 
ſerved monuments to be remarked amongſt 
the ruins of Ar Did not the in- 
ſcriptions, and the teſtimonics of hiſtorians 
make known the founder of this city, the 
arches of the gates Cu), the capitals of the 
would infllem #s, chat it is ace ths eiukc of 
the Egyptians. We admire in them that 
taſte, that elegance, the Romans learat 
from the Greeks ; but we do not behold 


two others. See Father Sicard, Lettres Edifiautes [| 
who gives this inſcription in Greek. 4 

(=) In none of the monuments remaining to us of 
ancient Egypt, do we fee an arch or column of any of 
INE = SES. 


I FS ih os 3 of 

what mJy, chat folility, that tnarvellons 
Frandehr which the pebple of Egypt Kicw 
| how to ſtamp n their mionuthents, aud 
which other natiocts have never beck able 
to attlin. The remains of Avtibet, in 
Wire of their thagnificetice; 2r&vity triffing 
in oollpariſbit Wh" the Förste of 6: 
__ didn, though it be (ith Hundre years 


"Mee to this Eity tee Ws rains of the 
ahcent Aha, Where tet” reſorted tb 
Knſillt the oracle of the Gd Bute. A 
comet of derviſes, called CB Abuide 
finds on its fit: Toward?" ths end of 
the fourth century, Antinoc was ptopled by 
Chriſtians. Palladius affares us, that there 
were twelve convents of virgins there, and 
feveral others inhabited by Monks. It is 
perhaps to this prodigious increaſe of celi- 
bacy within ſo ſmall a town, that its tuin 
may be attributed. 
There are ill ſeveral Coptic monaſteries 
in the environs, the monks of which paſs 
their time in miſery and ignorance. The 
fertile plains, which, according to the Nu- 
bian geographer, — have 
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diſappeared . with their inhabitants, and 
Let us re-imbark, Sis, and asd the 
great river. Behold in that 'mquntain to 
the caſt, that range af grattaes, bereto- 
hiſtory of the church has celebrated theis 
and contemplative life is leſs ſurprifing in a 
warm climate, where temperance in cating 
and drinking is a matter of neceſſity, and 
contemplatian an enjoyment. From their 
cells they diſcovered the Nile, the groves, 
the harveſts, and that crowd of boats which 
| navigate on it day and night. But what 

is aſtoniſhing, is, that they ſhopld haye 
had the reſolution to remain idle their 
whole lives in the midſt of that perpetual 
movement, the ſpectacle of which they had 
continually before their eyes. Theſe grot- 
toes extend as far as Manfelout. This lit- 
dle town, ſituated to the weſt, in the mid- 
dle of a fertile country, is governed by a 
Cachef. The Turks have different moſques 


there. Oppolite to it appears a Coptic con- 
vent, 
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uſe of; againſt the rapacious Arabs. 
The burgh of Salam ſhews itſelf at a 
diſtance by its lofty pigeon-houſes of 2 
along an iſland. of fome length, and en- 
ter a: creek of the Nile which leads to 
Siout {o). This is a large town, well 
| built, and very populous. A lake is dug 
there, from which they water the grounds. 
The gardens abound with vegetables and 
fruit trees. Its fituation on an artificial 
eminence, apprizes us that it is built on 
the ſite of an ancient town. According- 
ly we diſcover the veſtiges of Lycopolis, 
where the wolf was regarded as a facred 
e is on the ſame fide, at half a 
league from the river. It is a very gay 


e) Pocock thinks that Siam is the ſame with Au- 
Nn He is miſtaken: 9 IG down by 
n places Lycopolis above the canal 

which throws itſelf into lake Tunis. This is a fault 
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little town. It ſtatids on the fite of 1 
tis, mentioned by Stephen of Byzantium. 
The Turks ſtill cultivate here, as in the 
time of Abulfeda 79%. the poppy, from 
it with voluptuouſneſs, to procure them- 
people content themſelves with taking faſt- 
1 mats Apr 4 | 


yoke of theſe Arabian princes is not fo 
heavy as that of the Beys. Under their 
empire the people enjoy more tranquillity, 
and are leſs expoſed to the ravages of the 
on, e en 
often finds in theſe old woman — ti 
derneſs, with which the ancient patriarchs 
ruled their families. 


The burgh of Sertefe, above Aboutig, re- 
preſents the ſmall ciry of Apollo. It is 
- fituated inland, and is partly inhabited by 
Copti. During the travels of Father Si- 


: (2) Abulfeds, deſcription of Egypt. 


card, 


ra. 


give you an idea of the ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition of the modern Egyptians. 
Amongſt the numerous villages which 

| border on the Nile, we remark Theme, 
governed by a Cachef, and oppoſite to a large 
iſland, the aſpect of which is delightful. On 
| the other fide, Sia, anciently Selina, hides 
itſelf at the foot of the mountains. Kn 
Elkebire preſents nothing but a miſerable 
 burgh built on the ruins of Anfeopols. 
n contained . 


(r) 8 


- 
* 4s 
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pron a, 2 
diſtinguiſhed, thirty feet long by five wide. 
The Turks have converted it into a ſtable, 
ingly, this magnificent portico is full of 
filth. Such is the value they annex to the 
molt beautiful works of antiquity. 

On the eaſtern bank we meet with a 
and Chabrours, over againſt Zein Eddin. 
A branch of the Nile incloſes the burgh 
of Tatha, governed by a Cachef. Nothing 
| theſe advantages to the waters of the river 
which ſurround them. The city of Venus, 
on whoſe ruins Tuba is built, could not 


have been better placed. Above Tathe 
Vor. I. O o — = 
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we coaſt along the iſle of Chana and — |, 
at length diſcover on the edge of the hori- . 
ron, the lofty minarets of Abm. 
«© Achmim,” ſays Abulfeda, ; is u large 
« town of Upper Egypt, fituated on the 
« eaſtern bank of the Nile. One ad- 
* mires there a temple, which is com- 
<<" parable to the moſt celebrated mo- 
< numents of antiquity. It is conſtructed 
« with ſtones of a ſurpriſing fize, on 

« which are ſculptured innumerable fi- 
« oures. Doulnoun (s} was a native of 

* Achmim.” Though this town be fal- 
len from its ancient ſplendor, it is ſtill one 
of the ' moſt beautiful of Upper Egypt. 
An Arab prince commands there. The 
police is well attended to. The ſtreets are 
wide and clean, and commerce and agri- 
culture flouriſh. It has a manufactory of 
cotton, ſtuſfs, and pottery, which are con- 
veyed over all Egypt. It is the ſame that 


(6). This Deen de delves < t aal- 
led Elmearebat, the Experiments, a copy of which 
2 gl he gs je ts hag = 


nere a 
Herodotus Jr, calls Chemmir, and Strabo 


Fuel (u). It has loſt its ancient edi- 


- fices, and much of its extent, fince the 
ins of the temple, deſcribed by Abulfeda, 
are without its limits, to the north. No- 
thing remains of it but ſome ſtones, fo 
hieroglyphics, and one of them of an er- 
on it four concentric circles, in a ſquare. 
— of Ghaſe contains a fan. The 
parts, connin, ade, exelre bind, che eter, 
twelve animals almoſt effaced, which ap- 
| pear to be the ſigus of the zodiac. The 
fourth has no divifions, and preſents twelve 
(t) Herodotus ſays, that,Perſeus was 2 native of 
e 
feſtivals there in his honour. 
| (=) The city of Pan. 1 
here. 
(x) I imagine theſe figures repreſent the twelve 
gods, the twelve months of the year, the twelve figgs 
of the zodiac. W 
9002 
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cupy the angles of the ſquare, on the 22 
of which may be diſtinguiſhed a globe 
with wings. It is probable that this © 
Kone belonged to a temple dedicated to ; 
ahiee aut his-pillige ins the ges of 
the zodiac, and his whoſe revolu- 
tion forms the year. This. ſtone is a proof 
eee pl eb pr: 


| telling you of a ſerpeyt which is the von- 
der of the country. Upwards of a cen- 
tury ago, a religious Turk called Scheilt 
M8 Sed bony. "THe paths fog s five 
among the M They raiſed a 
monument to him, covered with a cupola, 
at the foot of the mountain. The people 


the firſt who divided the year into twelve months, and 
Et eLs wh. Book ſecond. 
flocked 


T_ - 5 


o 0 h 17. Ss 
. — ep all parte to oſſer up their 
4 prayers to him. One of their ;pricfts, 


1 © adroitly profiting by their credulity, .per- 
ſuaded them that God had made the foul 


5 nern 


. 
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were the emblem of Cnepb, a ſymbolical 
END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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